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Employees  respond 

As  of  Dec.  1 8, 2,853  members 
of  the  University  community 
had  returned  their  employee 
morale  questionnaires,  a 
response  rate  of  68  per  cent.  If 
you  haven't  yet  mailed  in  your 
survey,  there’s  still  time.  Take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  your  opinions.  □ 


Welcome  back! 

At  Guelph  welcomes  everyone 
back  to  campus  for  another 
semester.  □ 


Cat  got 
their 
tongues? 

If  cheetahs  or  any  of  the 
other  exotic  animals  at 
the  Metro  Toronto  Zoo 
are  pregnant,  they're  not 
telling.  That’s  why  zoo 
veterinarian  Karen 
Goodrowe,  right,  and 
colleagues  at  U of  G 
have  come  up  with  a 
new  test  to  determine  if 
unapproachable  zoo 
animals  are  in  the  family 
way.  See  story,  page  5. 

Photo  courtesy  of 
Metro  Toronto  Zoo 


GST  “an 


Buy  a donut  from  Food  Services  this 
month  and  you’ll  pay  GST.  Buy  a 
half-dozen  and  they’ll  be  tax  free. 
This  hair-splitting  difference  is  just 
one  of  the  conundrums  of  Canada’s 
new  Goods  and  Services  Tax. 

U of  G,  along  with  all  other 
Canadian  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, is  wading  through  the 
nightmare  of  implementing  the 
GST. 

For  everyone,  the  GST’s  bottom 
line  is  added  cost.  At  Guelph,  the 
biggest  cost  — and  the  biggest 
headache  — may  well  lie  in  the 
administration  of  the  new  tax,  says 
Frank  Groshaw,  manager  of  Tax 
and  Traffic  and  a member  of 
Guelph’s  GST  steering  committee. 

Groshaw  calls  implementation  of 
the  tax  “an  administrative 
nightmare,”  partly  because  many 
activities  at  the  University  are  a 
mixture  of  taxable  and  non-taxable 
categories. 

Guelph  is  in  the  MUSH  group 
(municipalities,  universities, 
schools  and  hospitals),  which  is  the 
most  difficult  and  complex  area  for 
GST  implementation,  says  Bill 
Moore,  chair  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee. 

Under  the  legislation,  activities 
are  divided  into  three  categories  — 
zero-rated,  exempt  and  fully  tax- 
able. 

“We’re  one  of  the  few  groups  that 
have  all  three  types  of  activities,” 
says  Moore.  "Most  commercial  or 
retail  companies  just  charge  seven 
percent  on  everything." 

Certain  student  expenses  fall  into 
the  exempt  category.  Although  stu- 
dents will  have  to  dig  deeper  into 
their  pockets  for  some  purchases, 


administrative  nightmare” 


their  major  educational  costs  will 
not  be  affected. 

Tuition  and  other  mandatory  fees 
for  any  course  in  a degree  program 
are  exempt,  as  are  long-term  hous- 
ing and  meal  plans  provided  by  the 
University. 

Cafeteria  food  and  laboratory 
manuals  will  be  taxed,  as  will  some 
fees  charged  at  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  In  addition,  all 
research  and  teaching  materials  — 
most  of  which  were  tax  free  before 
— are  taxable  under  the  GST.  But 
transactions  between  departments 
are  not  taxable. 

Food  Services  is  one  group  whose 
GST  accounting  will  be  complex 
because  it  provides  both  student 
meal  plans  (not  taxed)  and  com- 
mercial food  (taxable).  Complicat- 
ing the  issue  further  are  questions  of 
how  to  pro-rate  hydro  and  phone 
bills  and  equipment. 

Residences  pose  another  prob- 
lem. The  short-term  rental  of  rooms 
is  taxable  in  the  same  way  hotels  are 
taxable,  but  longer  stays  are  ex- 
empt. 

“If  you’re  attending  a conference 
and  you  rent  a residence  room  for 
three  days,  it’s  taxable,  but  if  it’s 
over  30  days,  it’s  not,”  says  Andre 
Paquette,  manager  of  Printing  Ser- 
vices and  a member  of  the  steering 
committee. 

Most  groups  on  campus  have  a 
blend  of  taxable  and  non-taxable 
activities,  says  Paquette,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  blend  can  change  from 
month  to  month  or  year  to  year. 
Monitoring  the  taxable  content  of 
the  blend  will  be  a continuing 
process  once  the  tax  is  imple- 
mented, he  says. 


Although  the  tax  will  add  ex- 
pense to  U of  G’s  budget,  Moore 
says  some  of  the  costs  will  be  offset 
by  the  University’s  eligibility  — 
negotiated  by  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada  — for  a 67-per-cent  rebate 
on  most  GST  payments  and  a 100- 
per-cent  tax  refund  for  sales  in  the 
taxable  and  zero-rated  categories. 

In  addition  to  paying  the  tax.  the 
University  will  play  the  role  of  tax 
collector,  charging  seven  per  cent 
on  all  taxable  sales,  from  commuter 
parking  and  textbooks  to  the  use  of 
recreational  facilities  and  courses 
taken  for  personal  interest. 

And  where  applicable,  the  eight- 


per-cent  sales  tax  levied  by  th< 
provincial  government  will  be  par 
of  the  total. 

Although  the  work  of  the  steering 
committee  will  be  largely  finished 
this  month,  it  will  stay  together  for 
at  least  six  months,  performing  fol- 
low ups  and  evaluations,  and 
developing  a general  University 
policy.  After  that,  the  University 
Tax  Department  will  monitor  the 
administration  of  the  tax  and  pro- 
vide whatever  resources  are 
needed. 

The  steering  committee’s  work 
over  the  past  year  has  included 
holding  seminars,  sending  out  ques- 
tionnaires and  publishing  bulletins 


on  the  impact  of  the  GST.  Commit- 
tee members  also  consulted  with  in- 
dividual departments  to  identify 
potential  problem  areas  and  to  dis- 
cuss planned  purchases. 

In  addition  to  Moore,  Groshaw 
and  Paquette,  the  committee  con- 
sists of  Barbara  Abercrombie  and 
Kevin  Black,  University  Secretariat; 
Jayne  Hutchison,  Tax  and  Traffic; 
Ken  MacKay,  Information  Tech- 
nology; Larry  Shuh,  Budget  Office; 
and  Karla  Uliana,  Financial  Ser- 
vices. □ 


University  switches  to  recycled  paper 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

Known  around  the  world  as  a 
University  committed  to  research 
on  the  environment,  Guelph  has 
taken  one  step  further  in  it&environ- 
mental  commitment  by  switching  to 
recycled  paper. 

The  switch  comes  after  the 
President’s  Advisory  Council  ap- 
proved a proposal  outlining  the 
long-  and  short-term  benefits  of 
using  recycled  paper  for  its  copying, 
printing  and  correspondence  needs. 
The  new  policy  was  implemented 
Jan.  1. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  prides 
itself  on  being  a leader  in  environ- 
mental  science,”  says  Mary 
Cocivera,  director  of  Creative  Ser- 
vices and  chair  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 


mitee  that  drafted  the  proposal. 
“These  are  the  values  we  hold  dear, 
and  recycled  paper  is  a part  of  the 
wholepicture. 

In  the  past,  using  recycled  paper 
was  not  always  feasible.  Often  it 
was  not  available,  the  paper 
produced  excessive  dust,  which 
caused  problems  in  printing  and 
duplicating,  and  the  cost  was  exces- 
sive — as  much  as  30  per  cent 
higher  than  standard  paper. 

But  with  new  recycled  papers  on 
the  market,  the  committee  saw  the 
benefits  — both  environmental  and 
economic  — in  switching  to  a 50- 
per-cent  recycled  stock  called  Pilot 
Copy. 

Each  year,  the  University  uses  be- 
tween 30  and  40  million  sheets  of 
standard  reproduction  paper,  with 
Printing  Services  and  the  library  ac- 


counting for  at  least  half  of  that 
total.  That  includes  not  only  office 
copies,  but  reports,  laboratory 
manuals,  course  outlines,  notepads, 
memos,  flyers,  campus  maps  and 
telephone  pads. 

Prior  to  the  University’s  decision, 
many  groups  on  campus  had  al- 
ready made  the  switch.  Cocivera 
praises  theSchool  of  Engineering  in 
particular  for  its  early  commitment 
to  saving  paper. 

“They  have  nearly  a no-paper  en- 
vironment,"shesays.“Unlessit’sab- 
solutely  necessary,  they  use 
computer  networking  and 
electronic  mail." 

Although  Pilot  Copy  will  cost  al- 
most nine  per  cent  more  than  the 
Repro  Plus  now  used,  Cocivera  says 

Continued  on  page  2 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Clear  University  policy  in  place 
for  interaction  with  industry 


Cruickston  valuable  for  deer  research 


The  'Forum'’  piece  by  Prof.  Wayne 
Martin  in  the  Dec.  5 edition  of  At 
Guelph  requires  follow-up 
clarification  and  comment. 

First,  U of  G does  indeed  have  a 
clear  policy  for  the  development  of 
research  Findings  in  concert  with 
business  and  industry.  Senate  ap- 
proved the  industrial  Interaction 
Strategy  of  the  University  of 
Guelph”  in  1982. 

The  committee.  Research  Board 
and  Senate  debate  and  discussion 
leading  to  the  enunciation  of  the 
policy  not  only  dealt  with  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  Martin,  but  also 
recognized  very  positive  oppor- 
tunities for  research  that  could  be 
achieved  while  maintaining  a level 
of  control  that  protects  the  integrity 
of  the  researchers  and  University. 

As  an  aside,  our  true  partners 
realize  that  it  is  essential  to 
everyone  that  the  University's  re- 
search enterprise  not  be  com- 
promised The  strategy  also 
recognized,  and  was  motivated  by, 
our  responsibility  to  make  our  re- 
search findings  — which  may  en- 
hance the  lives  of  people  — known 
and  available  for  development. 

That  this  was  an  exceedingly  per- 
ceptive policy  is  seen  from  the  sub- 
sequent  university-industry 
research  programs  that  have  been 
created,  including  the  University 
Research  Incentive  Fund  (Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities),  the 
Premier’s  Technology  Fund 
(Premier’s  Council),  the  Ontario 
Centres  of  Excellence  and  the 
federal  Networks  of  Centres  of  Ex- 
cellence. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  at  U of 
G,  only  28  per  cent  of  our  industrial 
sponsorship  ofresearch  entails  con- 
..trap^l,  qhli&atiqns,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  just  2.3  per  cent  of  our 


At  Guelph 

is  published  by  the  University  of 
Guelph  every  Wednesday  except 
during  December,  July  and 
August,  when  a reduced  schedule 
applies.  A i Guelph  is  guided  by  an 
editorial  policy  and  an  editorial  ad- 
visory board.  The  policy  is  avail- 
able on  request. 

Views  and  opinions  contained 
herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
official  University  policy. 

A l Guelph  welcomes  contribu- 
tions from  the  University  com- 
munity, including  letters  to  the 
editor,  opinion  pieces,  speeches, 
publications  and  information 
about  faculty,  staff  and  student  ac- 
tivities. Deadline  is  Thursday  at 
noon  unless  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Articles  may  be  reprinted  with  per- 
mission of  the  executive  editor. 
Editorial  office:  Creative  Services, 
External  Relations,  Level  4, 
University  Centre,5 1 9-824-4 1 20, 
Ext.  3864.  Olfice  hours:  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:45  p.m. 


total  external  research  funding.  It  is 
difficult  to  accept  that  this  “steers" 
our  research  or  our  evaluation  of 
researchers.  Furthermore,  we  do 
not  agree  to  contracts  that  would 
preclude  publication  of  results. 

Our  total  yearly  level  of  funding, 
with  contractual  research  funding 
identified,  is  reported  to  the  Re- 
search Board  and  Senate.  Details  of 
sponsor,  value  and  topic  are 
reported  annually  for  every  grant 
and  contract  to  all  college  and 
department  offices  under  the  title 
‘Research  Grants  and  Contracts 
Awarded  and  Research  Funds 
Received."  published  by  the  Office 
of  the  Vice-President  for  Research. 

As  a result,  there  is  no  secret  or 
mystery  at  all  about  our  research 
funding.  Our  patent  and  copyright 
policies  are  well  established,  readily 
accessible  to  all  faculty  and  staff 
and  were  created  with  wide-rang- 
ing campus  input. 

Actually,  much  success  is  being 
made  to  present  a complete  picture 
of  our  research  accomplishments  to 
our  various  publics.  A quick  review 
of  recent  issues  of  At  Guelph , for 
example,  shows  that  applications  to 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Flumanities 
Research  Council  have  jumped 
more  than  100  per  cent  and  that 
there  is  important  research  going  on 
in  many  disciplines  that  has  no 
direct  involvement  with  industry. 

Some  examples  are  studies  on 
gender  bias  in  family  therapy,  adop- 
tion  trends  and  policies,  and 
climatic  information  gleaned  from 
examining  1,000-year-old  cedars 
on  the  Niagara  escarpment. 

Looking  at  non-industry-related 
departments  reveals  banner  years 
for  achievement.  Researchers  in  the 
Department  of  History,  for  ex- 
ample, are  enjoying  the  most 
productive  year  in  the  department’s 
history,  having  published  six  books 
and  attracted  an  unprecedented 
number  of  research  grants. 

At  U of  G,  we  have  established  a 
substantial  number  of  respectful 
and  mutually  beneficial  research 
partnerships  with  industry.  These 
constitute  one  of  several  facets  of 
our  research  enterprise,  but  I fully 
expect  that  we  will  develop  more. 
And  they  are  certainly  in  keeping 
with  Canada’s  national  aspirations 
for  improved  knowledge-based 
economic  success,  as  stated  in  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada’s  1988 
document  Gearing  Up  for  Global 
Markets  — From  Industry  Chal- 
lenge to  Industry  Commitment. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  alert  to  the 
effects  of  all  pressures  — including 
all  partnerships,  as  well  as  those 
with  industry  — on  our  research 
quality  and  achievement.  For  that 
reason,  the  Research  Board  and  I 
would  appreciate  notification  of 
specific  problems  and  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan 
Vice-President  for  Research 


In  the  Dec.  12  issue  of  At  Guelph , 
you  published  an  article  about 
Cruickston  Park.  As  you  have  not 
mentioned  anything  about  the  use  of 
that  property  in  research  activity,  I 
would  like  to  add  a few  comments. 

Since  1975,  the  Cruickston  Park 
property  has  been  used  for  a unique 
research  project  on  deer  physiology. 
First,  four  pens  were  erected  by 
zoology  professor  Fred  Gilbert  and 
used  for  physiological  studies 
onThe  research  performed  at  this 
facility  — the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
North  America  — has  resulted  in 
more  than  40  scientific  publica- 
tions. The  deer  compound  has  also 
been  a training  ground  for  many 


undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  three  postdoctoral 
research  fellows  interested  in  deer 
physiology  and  endocrinology.the 
respiratory  and  heart  rates  of  white- 
tailed deer. 

In  1977  and  1978,  1 added  19 
small  individual  research  pens  to 
carry  out  endocrine  studies  of  antler 
growth  and  to  investigate  regulation 
of  seasonal  rhythms  in  white-tailed 
deer.  Over  the  last  10  years,  more 
than  200  trees  have  been  planted 
around  the  deer  compound  to  pro- 
vide browse  and  a comfort  shield  for 
the  individually  housed  animals. 

Prof.  George  Bubenik 
Department  of  Zoology 


1 wish  to  express  my  warmest  ap- 
preciation to  all  the  people  in  the 
University  community  who  con- 
tributed to  our  Christmas  donation 
box  for  the  Women  in  Crisis  Centre. 

What  started  out  as  a small 
departmental  project  in  the 
photographic  and  graphics  units  of 
Creative  Services  literally  caught 
on  fire,  resulting  in  many  generous 
donations  from  a number  of  depart- 


ments on  campus. 

Special  thanks  to  Continuing 
Education,  Creative  Services,  Food 
Services,  1SG  and  Purchasing  . . . 
and  if  I missed  your  department 
here,  it’s  because  the  goods  came  in 
thick  and  fast.  It  certainly  started 
my  holiday  off  in  the  right  spirit. 

Gabrielle  Duval 
Creative  Services 


Physical 
Resources 
offers  tours 


Behind-the-scenes  tours  of  the 
University’s  facilities  are  again 
being  offered  by  Physical 
Resources.  Tours  start  at  3 p.m. 
and  last  one  to  1 1/2  hours.  The 
following  tours  are  scheduled, 
but  customized  tours  for 
groups  of  five  or  more  can  also 
be  arranged.  Call  Christy  Ben- 
nett at  Ext.  2022. 

■ Jan.  9 — Veterinary  Teach- 
ing Hospital,  Pathology. 

■ Jan.  1 6 — Police,  Engineer- 
ing  and  Construction, 
Maintenance. 

■ Jan.  22  — University 
Centre,  tunnels,  Central 
Utilities  plant.  □ 


Students,  faculty  and  staff  responded  generous- 
ly to  the  Christmas  appeal  co-ordinated  by  Ad- 
ministrative Services.  More  than  two  boxes  of 
toys,  books  and  canned  goods  were  collected 


Christmas  drive  a success 

and  donated  to  the  Salvation  Army.  Above  from 
left  to  right  are  Fred  Mogelin,  Wayne  Michalski 
and  Carol  Kitching  of  Administrative  Services. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 
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Recycled  Continued  from  page  I 
the  long-term  savings  far  outweigh  the  initial 
short-term  capital  outlay.  ’Some  people  might  be 
concerned  about  the  additional  cost,  but  ultimate- 
ly we’ll  be  saving  resources.” 

Indeed,  the  long-term  savings  are  impressive. 
Thirty  million  sheets  of  paper  is  equivalent  to 
150  tons.  Replacing  this  with  a 50-per-cent 
recycled  paper  would  save  1,275  trees,  enough 
energy  to  power  37  homes  for  a year,  more  than 
two  million  litres  of  water,  2,025  kilograms  of 
airpolluting  effluents  and  173  cubic  metres  of 
landfill  space.  Recycling  paper  also  requires 
fewer  chemicals  and  about  75-per-cent  less 
bleach  than  virgin  paper. 

The  University  has  also  made  a commitment 
to  printing  University  letterhead  on  recycled 
aper.  With  more  than  700,000  sheets  of  letter- 
ead  used  a year,  this,  too,  is  a significant  move 


“Initially  we  were  going  to  tackle  only  the  bulk 
of  paper  use,  but  we  thought  it  was  important  to 
make  an  official  statement  by  using  recycled 
paper  for  the  University  letterhead,"  says 
Cocivera. 

The  benefits  of  this  move  are  numerous.  Not 
only  is  the  new  letterhead  stock,  Bellbrook  Laid, 
marginally  cheaper  than  the  old  stock,  Prestige, 
it’s  acid- free.  Acid-free  paper  is  environmentally 
friendlier  and  longer  lasting,  ensuring  that  im- 
portant University  records  are  preserved. 

Although  U of  G is  making  the  switch  to 
recycled  paper,  it  will  continue  to  stock  non- 
recycled  envelopes  for  the  time  being.  Currently, 
envelopes  made  from  recycled  paper  cost  about 
30  percent  more  than  standard  envelopes.  Given 
those  cost  implications,  the  committee  suggested 
that  individual  departments  were  free  to  order 
recycled  envelopes,  but  it  wasn’t  appropriate  to 


recommend  this  for  the  entire  University. 

In  addition  to  using  recycled  paper,  Cocivera 
urges  members  of  the  University  community  to 
put  into  practice  the  four  Rs  or  environmental 
awareness  — reduce,  re-use, recycle  and  rethink. 

“Recycling  is  one  step,  but  we  can  all  think  of 
ways  to  reduce,  re-use  and  rethink,"  she  says. 

To  inform  the  University  community  of  all  the 
recycling  information  available,  the  committee 
recommended  the  University  host  a paper  semi- 
nar. This  would  cover  topics  such  as  coated 
versus  uncoated  papers,  acid  versus  alkaline 
paper  production,  and  recycled  versus  virgin 
fibres. 

Besides  Cocivera,  committee  members  in- 
volved in  preparing  the  recycling  proposal  were 
Steve  Cook  and  Lynn  Drohan  of  Purchasing; 
Craig  McNaught  and  Andre  Paquette,  Printing 
Services;  and  Larry  Porter,  U of  G Library.  □ 
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Gordon  Street  plan  pleases 
University  administration 


The  University  is  satisfied  with 
Guelph  city  council’s  vote  to  keep 
Gordon  Street  a two-lane  road  with 
turning  lanes  at  intersections. 

Council  voted  last  month  in  favor 
of  the  two/three-lane  option  instead 
of  a four/five-lane  plan. 

“We’re  pleased  the  city  has 
chosen  the  two-and-three-lane 
plan,”  says  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald, 
vice-president,  academic.  “It  will 
improve  traffic  flow  and  pedestrian 
safety,  and  decrease  congestion  at 
intersections,  but  without  putting  a 
four-lane  highway  through  the 
University. 

“We’re  looking  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  city  on  the  long-term 


planning  on  the  movement  of  traffic 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  city,”  he 
says. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a one- 
metre  median  in  the  middle  (where 
there  is  no  turning  lane),  one-metre 
boulevards  on  each  side  for  ac- 
cumulated snow  and  additional 
pedestrian  safety,  and  sidewalks  on 
each  side  of  the  street.  The 
redevelopment  would  extend  from 
Stone  Road  to  Wellington  Street. 

The  proposal  is  now  under  en- 
vironmental study  and  will  be  open 
for  further  public  input.  City  en- 
gineer Ray  Funnell  says  construc- 
tion on  the  $ 1.6-million  project 
could  begin  in  the  spring  of  1 992.  □ 


Students  to  vote  on  new  pool 


U of  G students  will  vote  in  a 
referendum  Jan.  23  to  3 1 to  decide 
whether  they  will  support  a new 
swimming  pool  through  higher  ath- 
letic fees. 

All  full-time  students  will  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum. 
Tentative  locations  for  polling  sta- 
tions are  the  MacNaughton  build- 
ing lobby,  the  Mitchell  Athletics 
Centre,  the  arena,  the  library  and 
two  stations  that  will  be  set  up  in 
various  residences  and  dining  halls, 
says  chief  electoral  officer  Patrick 
Wachholz. 

The  referendum  will  ask  students 
if  they  favor  the  construction  of  a 
new  pool  and  renovations  to  pro- 
vide locker  rooms  and  fitness  areas, 
under  the  following  conditions:  one 
pool  is  available  for  student  ac- 
tivities during  all  normal  athletics 
centre  hours;  a further  athletics 
building  fee  of  $10  a semester  is 
imposed,  increasing  by  $1  a year 
during  the  length  of  the  mortgage; 


the  fee  is  not  implemented  until  the 
pool  is  in  use  (projected  completion 
is  the  fall  semester  of  1 992);  and  the 
University  contributes  $1  million 
and  picks  up  all  operating  costs. 

Board  of  Governors  gave  its 
blessing  in  November  1990  for  the 
University  to  go  ahead  with  the 
plans,  subject  to  student  support. 
Plans  approved  by  B of  G in  1987 
called  for  the  construction  of  a pool 
as  well  as  the  twin-pad  arena,  but 
financial  limitations  prevented  it. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  students 
voted  in  a 1985  referendum  for  a 
swimming  pool.  There  must  be  at 
least  a 25-per-cent  turnout  for  this 
vote  to  be  valid. 

Wachholz  and  the  Department  of 
Athletics  are  organizing  a publicity 
campaign  to  make  students  aware 
of  the  vote. 

Brochures  will  be  available,  and 
anyone  wanting  more  information 
can  call  Athletics  at  Ext.  2216  or 
8908.  □ 


Residence  policy  reviewed 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

With  Guelph’s  residences  full  to  the 
brim  and  hundreds  of  students  on 
waiting  lists,  the  University  has  set 
up  a broad-based  committee  to 
review  current  residence  policy  and 
procedures. 

For  the  past  10  years,  more  and 
more  students  have  requested  on- 
campus  accommodation,  but 
residence  policy  has  remained  un- 
changed. Peggy  Patterson,  chair  of 
the  review  committee,  says  the 
group  will  “look  at  whether  current 
residence  policies  are  suitable  for 
today’senvironment.” 

The  committee’s  mandate  is  to 
look  at  current  policy,  see  how  it’s 
working  and  suggest  areas  where  it 
could  be  improved. 

The  committee  will,  for  example, 
look  at  the  first-year  residence 
guarantee  offered  by  Guelph. 

Although  that  policy  is  a good 
marketing  strategy  to  make  Guelph 
more  attractive  to  prospective  stu- 
dents, it  reduces  the  number  of 
spaces  available  to  returning  stu- 
dents, says  Patterson. 

And  that  means  “the  advantages 
of  having  new  and  experienced  stu- 
dents supporting  and  learning  from 
each  other  are  also  reduced.” 

As  new  students  are  exposed  to 
residence  life,  they  become  aware 
of  the  benefits  of  living  in  residence 
in  terms  of  convenience,  the 
development  of  support  networks 
and  the  enhancement  of  their 
educational  experience,  says 
Patterson. 

With  the  current  policy,  however, 
many  returning  students  who  wish 
to  come  back  to  residence  cannot. 

That  problem  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  off-campus  housing 
appears  to  be  decreasing  in  quantity 


and  quality,  while  increasing  in  cost. 

In  addition,  a growing  number  of 
students  with  medical  or  disability 
problems  are  applying  on  an  ex- 
emption basis  to  continue  living  on 
campus. 

All  these  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  current  housing  pinch  at 
Guelph.  Last  fall,  only  64  per  cent 
of  the  2,637  students  who  applied  to 
return  to  residence  were  admitted, 
creating  a waiting  list  of  937. 

In  contrast,  1985  figures  show 
that  93  per  cent  of  returning  stu- 
dents applying  to  residence  were 
admitted,  and  the  150  students  on 
the  waiting  list  were  all  placed  in 
September. 

The  review  committee,  made  up 
of  faculty,  staff  and  students,  is  ask- 
ing members  of  the  University  com- 
munity to  submit  their  suggestions 
or  opinions  on  residence  policy  by 
Jan.  18.  Opinions  on  the  importance 
of  residence  living,  concerns  about 
the  current  residence  admission 
policy  and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment are  being  solicited. 

In  addition,  the  committee  wants 
faculty  to  keep  them  up  to  date  on 
plans  (such  as  AKADEMIA,  theme 
houses  or  exchange  students)  that 
would  have  residence  implications. 

The  committee  will  report  its 
findings  to  Brian  Sullivan,  associate 
vice-president,  student  affairs,  and 
Al  Mclnnis,  director  of  Residences, 
who  will  then  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Develop- 
ment. 

“We  hope  to  have  completed  our 
work  by  March  1 so  that  some  of  the 
suggestions  can  be  implemented  by 
fall  1 991,"  says  Patterson. 

Written  submissions  should  be 
sent  to  her  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre.  □ 


Tissa  Senaratna 


Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 


Magazine  honors  crop  scientist 


Research  associate  Tissa 
Senaratna,  Department  of 
Crop  Science,  has  been  honored  by 
Maclean's  magazine  as  one  of  a 
dozen  Canadians  who  have  made  a 
difference  to  Canadian  society. 

He  was  recognized  for  genetic 
discoveries  that  could  lead  to  in- 
creased crop  yields  and  reduced  de- 
pendence on  pesticides. 

Senaratna  has  developed  a tech- 
nique that  will  pave  the  way  for 
advances  in  biotechnology,  which 
depends  on  being  able  to  transfer 
genes  from  one  plant  to  another 
Collaborating  with  Profs.  Bryan 
McKersie,  Ken  Kasha  and  Doug 
Procunier,  Crop  Science,  Senaratna 
has  discovered  that  placing  his  “ar- 
tificial seeds”  — dried  somatic 
embryos  — in  water  in  which 
genetic  material  has  been  dissolved 
causes  the  embryos  to  absorb  the 
genetic  material  directly  into  their 
cells. 

Senaratna  says  this  happens  be- 
cause the  cell  membranes  act  dif- 
ferently from  normal  during  the 
wet-dry  interface.  “Membranes  are 
supposed  to  be  intact  and  keep 
things  under  control  when  wet,  be- 
cause water  is  required  for  the  cor- 
rect arrangement  of  that 
membrane,”  he  says. 

Through  a process  not  fully  un- 
derstood, the  dissolved  DNA  gets 
into  the  cells  when  the  tissues  are 
being  rehydrated. 

When  these  dry  tissues  come  into 
contact  with  water,  they  become 
hydrated, and  a“majordisorganiza- 
tion”  of  the  cell  membranes  occurs 
at  that  moment.  Water  enters  the 
cells,  and  various  solutes  are 
leached  out.  At  the  moment  of 
hydration,  before  full  hydration  oc- 
curs, the  DNA  gets  into  the  cells 
when  their  membranes  “lose  selec- 
tivity" and  no  longer  prevent  foreign 
DNA  from  passing  in. 

Senaratna  says  there  is  no  reason 
that  this  phenomenon  should  be 
limited  to  somatic  embryos;  it 
should  work  with  any  dry  tissue.  In 
fact,  he  has  been  able  to  insert  DNA 
into  single  callus  cells  using  the 
same  method.  He  calls  this  the 
“Surfboard  phenomenon"  because 
the  water  front  carries  the  genetic 
material  into  the  cells. 

So  far, Senaratna  has  successfully 
transferred  the  GUS  gene  into 
somatic  alfalfa  embryos.  The  gene 
is  referred  to  as  a reporter  gene  be- 
cause when  it's  absorbed  into  the 
target  cells,  it  produces  a charac- 
teristic blue  coloration  in  the  plant. 

This  procedure  may  have  major 
implications  for  the  entire  biotech- 


nology industry  because  it’s 
through  the  exchange  of  genetic  in- 
formation that  stronger,  more 
productive,  more  disease-resistant 
strains  of  plants  can  be  developed, 
he  says.  It  also  has  implications  for 
the  transformation  of  animal  cells 
such  as  sperm  cells. 

The  transfer  of  genetic  informa- 
tion is  normally  accomplished  in 
nature  by  the  semi-random  process 
of  cross-pollination.  But  this  sexual 
reproduction  also  carries  the  risk  of 
weakening  or  completely  eliminat- 
ing the  desired  traits  or  incorporat- 
ing undesirable  traits,  much  as 
physical  traits  tend  to  become  com- 
bined in  humans  between  genera- 
tions. 

As  a result,  one  of  the  major  chal- 
lenges facing  biotechnology  lies  in 
introducing  genetic  information 
into  new  cells  without  having  to  go 
through  the  process  of  sexual  cross- 
pollination, saysSenaratna.  Once  in 
the  cell,  the  new  genetic  material 
(DNA)  can  pass  on  desired  charac- 
teristics to  the  host  cell,  and  will 
then  multiply  with  the  host  cell  or 
cells. 

Previous  methods  used  to 
achieve  this  — such  as  using 
agrobacteria  as  a transfer  medium 
to  “inject"  the  gene  directly  into  the 
plant  by  infection,  or  dissolving  the 
cell  wall  and  subjecting  it  to  an 
electric  current  — are  all  compli- 
cated, time-consuming  and  expen- 
sive, and  create  subsequent 
difficulties  in  obtaining  adult  plants, 
he  says. 

Because  complete  embryos  or 
cells  — not  protoplasts,  which  lack 
a wall  — are  used  in  Senaratna’s 
technique,  all  the  plants  have  a good 
chance  of  reaching  full  growth.  He 
plans  to  try  transferring  different 
genes  into  the  various  other  somatic 
embryos  developed  at  Guelph. 


U of  G faculty  will  lead  two  new 
courses  being  offered  this  semester 
by  Third  Age  Leaming-Guelph.  a 
non-profit  organization  that  runs 
programs  for  retired  persons  55  and 
older. 

A morning  course  focusing  on 
“Eastern  Europe  in  T urmoil"  will  be 
led  by  Prof.  Fred  Eidlin.  Political 
Studies,  a specialist  in  Czech  and 
Eastern  European  affairs,  The 
course  will  examine  the  current 
upheavals  in  the  area,  with  first- 
hand reports  from  exchange 
academics  visiting  the  University. 


Senaratna  started  working  with 
alfalfa  to  create  artificial  seeds  be- 
cause the  plant  reproduces  through 
cross-fertilization,  so  the  next 
generation  is  not  identical  to  either 
parent.  Unlike  most  other  plants,  it 
has  four  sets  of  chromosomes,  and 
true  seeds  from  the  alfalfa  plant  are 
a genetic  mixture  of  both  parents. 

The  researcher  wanted  to  get  ar- 
tificial seeds  from  the  plant  for 
clonal  propagation  to  preserve  the 
genetic  characteristics  of  the  parent 
plant.  Offspring  obtained  in  this 
way  are  identical  to  the  parent, 
which  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  permitting  the  propagation  of 
plants  that  are  normally  sterile. 

With  assistance  from  White  Rose 
Nurseries  Ltd.  and  the  provincial 
government’s  University  Research 
Incentive  Fund,  Senaratna, 
McKersie  and  Prof.  Praveen  Saxena 
are  developing  techniques  to  obtain 
large  numbers  of  these  somatic 
embryos  (rather  than  zygotic 
embryos)  from  many  other 
economically  important  ornamen- 
tal species.  Their  $896,000  grant  is 
the  largest  research  grant  at  the 
University. 

Senaratna  and  McKersie  have 
also  developed  a technique  to  dry 
the  somatic  embryos  — rather  like 
true  seeds  — to  put  them  in  a state 
of  hibernation  for  transportation 
and  storage. 

This  research  also  has  potential 
benefits  for  the  nursery  industry, 
says  Senaratna.  Currently,  many 
ornamental  plants  are  reproduced 
by  cutting  — a highly  time-con- 
suming and  labor-intensive 
process.  With  artificial  seeds,  the 
costs  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  growth  rooms,  storage  and 
transportation  could  be  minimized, 
and  desirable  characteristics  could 
be  more  easily  refined,  he  says.  □ 


Prof.  Phil  Keddie,  Geography, 
will  lead  an  afternoon  course  on 
‘The  Geography  of  Canada:  A 
Selective  Appreciation."  Guest 
speakers  on  topics  ranging  from  the 
effect  of  the  automobile  to  the  grey- 
ing of  the  population  will  include 
Profs.  Reid  Kreutzwiser.  Fred 
Dahms.  Gerald  Bloomfield,  Julius 
Mage,  Richard  Kuhn  and  Alun 
Joseph,  Geography. 

The  courses  begin  Jan.  16  at  The 
Arboretum.  Each  eight-lecture 
series  costs  $ 1 6.  For  more  informa- 
tion.call 824-7679 or822-3243.  □ 


Third-Age  Learning  offers  new  courses 
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New  faces  on  Board 
of  Governors 


Student  concerns  a priority 


Ellen  Pearson 

Senate  names 
librarian 

With  more  than  20  years  service  to 
the  University,  associate  librarian 
Ellen  Pearson  brings  a wealth  of 
experience  to  her  position  as  Senate 
nominee  to  Board  of  Governors. 

Pearson  says  that  although  she 
will  likely  look  at  board  matters 
from  an  academic  perspective,  she 
does  not  want  to  attend  meetings 
with  her  mind  made  up. 

"I  certainly  want  to  put  forward 
the  faculty  and  academic  point  of 
view,”  she  says,  “but  once  you  join 
the  Board  of  Governors,  you  be- 
come part  of  a group  of  people 
looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the 
University  as  a whole.  It’s  a broader 
role  than  just  representing  one  con- 
stituency.” 

Pearson  started  working  at  the 
library  in  the  documentation  centre. 

Six  years  ago,  she  became  as- 
sociate librarian,  with  duties  that  in- 
clude fund  raising,  administration 
and  planning,  collection  develop- 
ment and  serving  as  deputy 
librarian. 

She  served  on  the  President’s 
Working  Group  on  Job  Renewal 
aijd  f:he  .Grievance  Board,  chaired 
the'  1$87  ^resiajenYs  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mitfee'oh  Internal  Communications 
and  now  chairs  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Sexual  Harassment.  □ 


For  the  two  newest  student  mem- 
bers of  Board  of  Governors,  repre- 
senting student  concerns  to  the 
University  administration  is  their 
priority. 

Paul  Gaskin,  a third-year  English 
and  international  studies  student, 
and  Rick  Smith,  a fourth-year  biol- 
ogy student,  say  that  in  past  years, 
some  student  board  members  have 
not  kept  in  touch  with  student  con- 
cerns. 

“The  reason  I wanted  to  run,"  says 
Smith,  “is  that  1 felt  that  some  stu- 
dents who  had  been  on  the  board 
did  not  represent  what  the  majority 
of  students  were  feeling.” 

Adds  Gaskin:  “It’s  important  for 
the  board  to  have  input  from  stu- 
dents, and  we’re  there  to  provide  a 
student  perspective  on  issues.” 

To  represent  students  fairly,  the 
two  board  members  plan  to  make 
themselves  as  accessible  as  possible 
to  other  students. 

Gaskin  and  Smith  began  their 
one-year  terms  in  July  and,  so  far, 
they  believe  they’ve  been  well  ac- 
cepted by  other  board  members. 

“Most  people  are  polite  and  listen 
to  what  we  have  to  say,"  says  Smith, 
“although  some  perceive  that  we  are 
troublemakers.” 

Stirring  up  trouble  is  definitely 
not  their  mandate,  but  Smith  and 
Gaskin  realize  their  perspective  on 
some  issues  differs  substantially 
from  that  of  some  board  members. 

The  governing  of  the  University 
Centre,  for  example,  is  one  issue 
where  student  opinion  can  diverge. 

‘Some  people  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  don’t  understand  there’s 
a long  history  of  the  University 


Rick  Smith  and  Paul  Gaskin 

Centre,”  saysSmith. 

“We  want  the  students’  part  in 
paying  for  the  building  to  be  recog- 
nized and  understood,”  Gaskin  says. 

In  spite  of  their  disagreements  in 
some  areas,  the  two  student  mem- 
bers are  pleased  with  the  way  the 
board  has  listened  to  student  con- 
cerns on  other  issues. 

Both  are  happy  with  the  board’s 
recent  decision  to  implement  chan- 
ges in  the  student  election  process, 
prompted  by  the  traditional  lack  of 
interest  and  poor  voter  turnout  for 
student  B of  G elections. 

Starting  next  year,  board  elec- 
tions will  coincide  with  Central  Stu- 
dent Association  elections  — a 
move  expected  to  increase  voter 


turnout  substantially. 

In  addition,  part-time  students 
will  be  able  to  vote  and  run  for  of- 
fice, and  B of  G candidates  will 
receive  campaign  funding  from  the 
University  Secretariat  for  the  first 
time. 

Besides  his  duties  as  a board 
member,  Gaskin  is  involved  in  a 
number  of  clubs  and  works  as  a disc 
jockey  at  CFRU.  Last  year,  he  was 
a member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Guelph  Campus  Co-opera- 
tive. 

Smith  serves  on  the  board  of  the 
CSA,  is  a member  of  the  co-op  and 
is  past  president  of  the  NDP  on 
campus.  □ 


Murray  McEwen 


Redpath  CEO 
appointed  for 
three  years 

Murray  McEwen,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Redpath 
Industries  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  newest 
members  of  Board  of  Governors, 
appointed  for  a three-year  term. 

Although  this  is  McEwen’s  first 
official  exposure  to  the  University, 
he  is  not  unfamiliar  with  Guelph, 
living  on  a farm  “just  down  the  road” 
in  Acton,  and  bringing  with  him  an 
educational  background  in  agricul- 
ture. 

In  addition,  he  has  had  a lifetime 
career  in  the  agribusiness  world, 
which,  he  says,  “may  have  a role  in 
boarddeliberations.” 

McEwen  has  wide  business  and 
professional  exposure,  including 
directorships  of  large  companies 
throughout  North  America  and 
England,  with  a focus  on  the 
sweetener,  starch  and  livestock  feed 
ingredient  industry. 

“I  hope  that  some  of  my  ex- 
perience in  business  and  dealing 
with  people  can  be  helpful  to  the 
board,”  he  says. 

His  experience  also  includes  serv- 
ing as  part-time  lecturer  at  McGill’s 
Macdonald  College  and  chair  of  the 
college’s  agricultural  fund-raising 
campaign.  □ 


Helping  to  kick  oft  the  new  program  for  teaching 
OAC  courses  on  campus  are,  from  left:  Prof.  Mark 
Waldron,  director  of  the  University  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education;  Prof.  Elizabeth  Sandals,  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science,  chair  of  the 


Wellington  County  Board  of  Education;  President 
Brian  Segal;  and  Prof.  Hubert  Lue-Kim,  Botany, 
representing  the  Wellington  County  Separate 
School  Board. 

Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe.  Creative  Services 


School  boards  join  forces  with  University 


U of  G,  the  Wellington  County  Separate  School  Board 
and  the  Wellington  County  Board  of  Education  have 
launched  a unique  co-operative  venture. 

To  help  adult  students,  the  University  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  will  offer  Ontario  Academic  Credit 
(OAC)  courses  in  collaboration  with  the  two  boards  of 
education. 

The  program  kicks  off  this  month  with  the  OAC 
calculus  course.  In  May,  the  OAC  biology  course  will 
be  offered.  In  the  fall,  depending  on  demand,  as  many 
courses  as  possible  will  be  offered.  Courses  will  be  held 
weeknights  and  will  run  for  about  1 5 weeks. 

The  primary  market  for  the  courses  is  mature  stu- 
dents and  others  who  did  not  complete  secondary 


school  but  need  certain  courses  for  admission  to 
postsecondary  programs,  says  Prof.  Mark  Waldron, 
director  of  the  University  School  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. The  courses  will  also  be  available  for  general- 
interest  students. 

Waldron  says  the  University  will  benefit  from  the 
program  by  being  able  to  offer  OAC  courses  as  well  as 
university  courses  on  campus.  Pressure  on  departments 
and  faculty  will  be  eased,  he  says,  and  the  special  needs 
of  mature  students  will  be  better  met. 

The  boards  of  education  will  benefit  by  gaining  ac- 
cess to  a new  market,  says  Waldron.  In  addition,  many 
secondary  school  teachers  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  teaching  adults  on  campus.  □ 


Paris  experience  begins 


Prof.  Ken  Mullen,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  and  26  students  from  four 
colleges  are  off  to  France  for  U of 
G’s  second  full-scale  Paris 
semester. 

“This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  students  to  use  the  cultural,  his- 
torical and  scientific  resources  of  a 
major  world  centre  like  Paris  to  en- 
hance their  education,”  Mullen  said 
last  week  before  leaving  for  Paris. 

Mullen  is  co-ordinating  the  pro- 
gram, which  had  a trial  run  in  1989 
with  Prof.  Ian  Lubek,  Psychology, 
and  eight  students,  then  ran  full 
scale  in  the  winter  semester  of  1 990 
under  Prof.  Keith  Slater,  School  of 
Engineering/Consumer  Studies. 

The  students  will  be  studying 
various  aspects  of  Parisian  life,  in- 
cluding food,  music,  film  and 
cinematography,  2,000  years  of 
French  history  from  a Parisian 
perspective,  and  French  contribu- 
tions to  mathematics  and  sciences. 

Accommodation  for  most  stu- 
dents is  at  various  residences  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  but  some  are 
being  billeted  with  French  families. 
Whereas  last  year's  program  fea- 
tured many  trips  to  the  surrounding 
countryside,  this  session  will  em- 
phasize the  cultural  richness  of 
Paris  itself,  Mullen  said. 

The  facilities  and  resources  in 
Paris  will  allow  the  students  to  do  a 
lot  of  independent  research,  he  said. 

“I  don’t  want  to  teach  a course  that 
could  be  taught  in  a classroom  in 
Guelph.  The  students  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  what’s  available 
in  the  city.  It  will  be  a very  pleasant 
task  to  lead  the  program." 

Applications  for  the  1992  pro- 
gram will  soon  be  available.  Prof. 


Neal  Johnson,  French  Studies,  has 
been  named  co-ordinator.  After 
Mullen  returns  from  France,  he  will 
be  working  on  a proposal  for  the 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  to 
make  the  Paris  semester  a per- 
manent program,  similar  to  the 
London  semester.  □ 


Appointments 

Prof.  Norman  Gibbins,  Microbiol- 
ogy, has  been  appointed  acting  as- 
sociate vice-president,  academic, 
until  June  30  while  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly  is  on  administrative  leave. 

Bill  Pattison  of  Pattison  Informa- 
tion Inc.,  Toronto,  has  been  reap- 
pointed to  Board  of  Governors  for  a 
second  three-year  term.  Pattison  is 
a lieutenant-governor-in-council 
appointee  to  the  board.  □ 


Obituaries 

The  University  community  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  deaths 
of  two  employees  over  the 
holidays.  Bill  Harris,  a driver  in 
Vehicle  Services,  died  Dec.  25. 
He  was  50. 

Ellen  Nilsen,  a research  assis- 
tant in  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies,  died  Dec.  30  as  a result 
of  a car  accident.  She  was  27.  A 
memorial  service  will  be  held  for 
MsNilsonJan.  17  at  3 p.m.  at  The 
Arboretum  Centre.  A tree  will  be 
dedicated  and  a scholarship  es- 
tablished in  her  name.  □ 
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J^OOD. 

We  buy  it.  We  bake  it.  We  boil 
it.  We  barbecue  it.  We  sprinkle  it 
with  sugar  and  slather  it  with 
mayonnaise.  Sometimes  we  just 
let  it  sit  in  the  back  of  the 
refrigerator  until  it’s  eligible  for 
social  security.  But  mostly  we  eat 
it.  And  take  for  granted  that  it 
will  always  be  there  on  the 
grocery  shelf,  always  be  safe  to 
eat  and  always  provide  the  nutri- 
tion we  need  to  survive. 

The  fact  that,  in  Canada,  we 
can  take  all  those  things  for 
granted  is  thanks  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  involved 
in  this  country’s  $43-billion-a- 
year  food  industry.  They  include 
the  producers,  processors,  pack- 
agers and  distributors.  They  also 
include  the  scientists  whose  task 
it  is  to  ensure  and  improve  the 
safety  and  quality  of  food,  study 
its  effect  on  human  health  and 
find  better  ways  to  produce, 
process  and  distribute  it  — ever 
mindful  of  the  need  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  environment  from 
whence  it  springs. 

Here  at  U of  G,  more  than  75 
scientists  in  a variety  of  dis- 
ciplines across  campus  are  in- 
volved in  food-related  research. 

This  special  four-page  supple- 
ment offers  just  a sample  of  some 
of  the  research  under  way.  □ 


‘Cholesterol-free’ 

we  talking  about  a consumer  scam? 


Are 

by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

Misleading  “cholesterol- free” 
labels  have  Prof.  Bruce 
Holub,  Nutritional  Sciences,  calling 
for  revisions  to  the  federal  nutrition 
labelling  policy. 

Holub  says  some  major  food 
manufacturers  are  acting  irrespon- 
sibly — and  in  some  cases,  illegally 
— with  respect  to  product  labelling. 
They’re  not  giving  consumers  the 
information  they  need  to  make  in- 
formed decisions,  he  says.  And  with 
the  free-trade  influx  of  American 
foods  appearing  on  Canadian  shel- 
ves, the  situation  could  get  worse. 

“Cholesterol-free  labelling  helps 
move  products,”  says  Holub.  “But 
consumers  need  to  look  at  each 
claim  individually  to  know  if,  in- 
deed, the  ‘cholesterol-free’  product 
is  actually  better  than  the  alterna- 
tive.” 

The  grey  area  in  the  cholesterol 
debate  concerns  the  presence  of 
compounds  called  trans-fatty  acids. 
A recent  article  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  — which  sup- 
ports data  Holub  and  a group  of 
Canadian  experts  uncovered  years 
ago  — notes  that  trans-fatty  acids 
both  increase  “bad”  cholesterol 
(low-density  lipoprotein,  or  LDL) 
and  lower  the  “good”  cholesterol 
(high-density  lipoprotein,  or  HDL) 
in  the  blood. 


“There  are  lots  of  things  that  in- 
crease the  bad  cholesterol,"  says 
Holub.  “But  it's  rare  to  find  some- 
thing that  both  increases  the  bad 
and  decreases  the  good.” 

Cholesterol  levels  are  influenced 
by  the  intake  of  saturated  (meaning 
saturated  with  hydrogen)  fats  and 
unsaturated  fats.  Certain  foods, 
mostly  those  made  from  animal 
fats,  are  saturated  and  raise  LDL 
cholesterol  levels.  Trans-fatty  acids 
behave  like  saturated  fats  and 
similarly  raise  LDL  cholesterol 
levels,  besides  lowering  HDL 
cholesterol.  Unsaturated  fats,  like 
those  found  in  most  vegetable  oils, 
do  not  have  the  same  effect. 

This  has  prompted  some  high- 
profile  food  processors  and  fast 
food  chains  to  switch  to  vegetable 
fats  from  animal  fats  for  frying.  But 
to  make  vegetable  fats  usable  in  in- 
dustry,  they  must  first  be 
hydrogenated  — that  is,  treated  to 
give  them  the  kind  of  consistency 
needed  for  frying  and  processing. 
But  hydrogenation  raises  the 
proportion  of  trans-fatty  acids  in  the 
fat  of  processed  foods  to  as  much  as 
40  per  cent,  compared  with  negli- 
gible levels  in  most  animal  fats. 

The  nutritional  problem  is  that 
these  potentially  damaging  trans- 
fatty  acids  are  found  in  many 
‘cholesterol-free’  products,  says 
Holub. 

“It’s  quite  possible  — and  likely  — 
that  many  products  boasting  no  or 


low  cholesterol  are  high  in  trans- 
fatty acids  because  of  the  way  they 
were  processed,"  he  says.  ‘That 
often  makes  them  no  better,  or  per- 
haps worse,  than  some  products 
containingcholesterol.” 

If  partially  hydrogenated 
vegetable  oil  or  shortening  is  listed 
among  the  ingredients,  there  is  like- 
ly a prevalence  of  trans-fatty  acids, 
says  Holub.  Among  the  many 
processed  foods  containing  trans- 
fatty acids  are  potato  and  corn 
chips,  doughnuts,  crackers,  cookies, 
cakes,  some  soft  candy,  breaded 
frozen  foods,  french  fries,  frostings, 
frozen  waffles,  puddings,  pizza 
crusts,  breads  and  rolls. 

Holub  says  consumers  can  be 
misled  about  cholesterol  because 
current  U.S.  and  Canadian  regula- 
tions don’t  require  the  disclosure  of 
trans-fatty  acids  on  food  labels. 
Their  presence  is  not  identified,  but 
can  be  partially  determined  by  sub- 
tracting the  percentagesof  saturates 
and  unsaturates  from  the  total  fat 
content  listed  on  the  product  label. 

What’s  worse,  he  says,  is  that 
many  food  products  include  trans- 
fatty acids  in  their  calculation  of 
monounsaturate  content,  which  is 
against  Canadian  regulations. 
Holub  has  studied  the  levels  of 
monounsaturates  in  major  food 
products  and  has  found  trans-fatty 
acids  account  for  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  of.  the  listed  amount  on  the 
label. 


“If  the  trans-fatty  acid  levels  were 
added  to  the  published  saturated 
fatty  acid  contents  — since  they  be- 
have like  saturated  fatty  acids  — 
many  cholesterol-free  claims  would 
bedisallowed." 

The  regulations  governing  labell- 
ing permit  a product  to  contain  15 
per  cent  saturated  fat  and  still  be 
labelled“cholesterol-free." 

Holub  predicts  that  with  free 
trade,  the  situation  could  worsen  be- 
cause U.S.  labelling  laws  are  often 
less  stringent  than  those  in  Canada. 

Ironically,  these  findings  confirm 
what  Holub  and  a group  of  federally 
appointed  nutritional  experts  — the 
ad  hoc  committee  on  the  composi- 
tion of  special  margarines  — con- 
cluded more  than  10  years  ago. 

The  panel  of  five  scientists  from 
universities  and  institutes  in 
Guelph,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Halifax 
and  Winnipeg  said  industry  should 
find  a way  to  reduce  the  trans- fatty 
acid  content  of  Canadian  foods. 
The  report  was  filed  with  the  mini- 
ster of  supply  and  services. 

“Consumption  data  from  the  past 
10  years  indicate  that  this  sugges- 
tion has  been  largely  ignored,"  says 
Holub.  “The  trans-fatty  acid  content 
in  margarine  and  processed  foods 
has  actually  gone  up  during  that 
time.” 

His  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Ontario.  □ 


Kitchen  most 
likely  place  for 
food  poisoning 

by  Mary  Dickieson 
Staff  writer 

Consumers  seldom  give  a 
thought  to  microbial  con- 
tamination of  food.  And  that  attitude 
worries  some  scientists  and  health  of- 
ficials. Although  food  safety  has  be- 
come a contentious  issue  in  the  past 
decade,  few  people  realize  that  their 
kitchen  is  the  most  likely  place  for 
food  contamination. 

About  90  per  cent  of  all  cases  of 
food  poisoning  occur  in  the  home 
and  are  due  to  the  mishandling  of 
food,  says  Prof.  Marc  Le  Maguer, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Food 
Science. 

“Many  consumers  simply  don't 
know  how  to  store,  prepare  and 
cook  food  properly  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  harmful  organisms,”  says 
Le  Maguer. 

Technological  developments  and 
sociological  changes  in  the  last  50 
years  have  made  people  complacent 
about  food  safety.  Pasteurization 
and  refrigeration,  canning,  freezing 
and  vacuum  sealing  have  prolonged 
the  shelf  life  of  foods  that  once  had 
to  be  eaten  quickly,  he  says. 

In  addition,  the  increase  in  single- 
parent and  two-income  families  htfs" 
altered  traditional  mot her-to- 
daughter  kitchen  training.  ‘Now 
nobody  is  teaching  anybody  about 
food  safety  at  home,"  says  Le 
Maguer,  who  thinks  food  safety 
education  should  begin  in  kinder- 
garten. 

Salmonella  is  the  primary  cause 
of  food  poisoning  in  Canada,  and 
raw  meat,  eggs  and  dairy  products 
are  the  most  common  carriers  of  the 
bacterium. 

Because  salmonella  bacteria  are 
killed  by  heat,  poultry  should  al- 
ways be  cooked  at  a temperature  of 
300  For  higher,  Le  Maguer  says.  It’s 
a good  idea  to  use  a meat  ther- 
mometer to  ensure  the  poultry 
reaches  an  internal  temperature  of 
185  F,  especially  when  it’s  being 
cooked  in  a microwave  oven. 

A study  published  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion found  live  salmonella  or- 
ganisms in  half  the  samples  taken  of 
chicken  that  had  been  cooked  un- 
covered in  a microwave. 

Even  consumers  who  know  the 
importance  of  using  heat  to  kill  sal- 
monella may  not  realize  that  the 
knife  and  cutting  board  used  to  trim 
the  meat  can  transfer  the  bacteria  to 
other  foods  unless  thoroughly 
washed  in  hot  water  between  uses. 
Simply  wiping  the  blade  is  not  good 
enough,  says  Le  Maguer. 

There  are  some  1 ,500  strains  of 
salmonella,  and  they  are  found 
everywhere  from  the  soil  to  the 
gastrointestinal  tracts  of  animals 
and  humans.  Stringent  controls  in 
Canada’s  slaughterhouses  and  dairy 
and  egg  processing  plants,  along 
with  Agriculture  Canada’s  program 
to  reduce  the  spread  of  bacteria  in 
feed  and  fertilizer  plants,  have 
helped  to  lessen  the  problem,  says 
Le  Maguer,  but  most  scientists  agree 
that  salmonella  will  never  be 
eliminated. 

Many  believe  the  potential  for 
serious  outbreaks  of  microbial  con- 
tamination is  increasing.  The  elder- 
ly, the  young  and  those  with  chronic 
illness  are  the  most  susceptible.  □ 


Study  finds  elderly  men  at  risk  PBVing  the  wey  to 


by  Alvin  Ng 


Colin  Smith,  75,  has  lived  in  a 
seniors’  apartment  building  for 
the  past  six  years.  On  his  own  since 
his  wife  died  two  years  ago.  he  hates 
to  cook,  so  he  relies  on  the  residential 
cafeteria  for  his  main  meal. 

Like  many  elderly  men  living  on 
their  own.  Colin  (not  his  real  name) 
is  at  nutritional  risk.  A recent  study 
in  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies  shows  that  men  like  Colin 
— over  75  and  living  alone  — are 
worse  off  nutritionally  than  other 
groups  of  elderly  people. 

Their  nutritional  status  may  be 
due  to  a lack  of  basic  cooking  skills 
and  experience  in  caring  for  them- 
selves, says  former  family  studies 
graduate  student  Pearl  Wu,  one  of 
the  researchers  involved  in  the 
study.  With  more  flexible  gender 
roles,  this  difference  may  gradually 
disappear,  she  says. 

In  general,  the  study  found  that 
although  the  diets  of  women  over 
75  weren't  as  good  as  those  of 
women  between  60  and  75,  elderly 
women  of  all  ages  had  better  diets 
than  their  male  counterparts. 

But  for  both  men  and  women, 
there  was  a deficiency  of  calcium  in 
the  diet. 

The  three-year  study  surveyed 
128  people  between  60  and  94 
living  in  a seniors’  apartment  com- 
munity in  southern  Ontario.  Profs. 
Anne  Martin  Matthews,  Rosalind 
Gibson  and  Donna  Woolcott, 
Family  Studies,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents Wu  and  Donna  Matheson 
focused  on  diet  and  the  psychoso- 


cial factors  that  affect  nutritional 
status. 

The  researchers  found  that  the 
more  social  support  people  believed 
they  had,  the  better  their  diet  was 
likely  to  be.  They  also  found  that 
although  most  participants  thought 
nutrition  was  important,  they 
weren’t  necessarily  receptive  to 
changing  their  eating  habits. 


The  more  social 
support  people 
believed  they  had, 
the  better  their  diet 
was  likely  to  be. 


“Nutrition  practices  have 
developed  overtheir  lifetimes,”  says 
Wu,  “and  even  though  they  believe 
nutrition  is  important  to  health, 
they're  still  somewhat  rigid  in  their 
attitudes  towards  changing  these 
practices." 

Women  tended  to  have  more 
positive  attitudes  than  men,  she 

says. 

Most  of  the  subjects  did  not  ex- 
perience physical  difficulties  with 
preparing  meals,  but  half  said  they 
were  uninterested  in  cooking  and 
did  not  enjoy  cooking  for  one. 
(More  than  80  per  cent  of  those 
surveyed  lived  alone.) 

This  could  be  alleviated  some- 
what by  eating  regularly  with  a 
neighbor,  but  Wu  says  that  people 


in  the  seniors'  community  seemed 
to  prefer  eating  alone.  “Normally 
they  don’t  invite  each  other  for  din- 
ner." 

This  finding  suggests  that  the 
psychosocial  factors  affecting  food 
habits  in  the  elderly  should  be  more 
closely  examined,  she  says. 

In  general,  the  participants'  diets 
were  better  than  average  for  their 
age  group,  compared  with  results 
from  national  Canadian  and 
American  nutrition  surveys.  About 
half  the  subjects  said  they  had  made 
a conscious  effort  to  reduce  fat  in 
their  diet  and,  in  fact,  had  lower  fat 
intakes  than  elderly  Canadians  sur- 
veyed in  a 1972  Nutrition  Canada 
study. 

Wu  cautions  that  although  these 
findings  seem  encouraging,  the 
study  sample  may  not  be  repre- 
sentative of  senior  adults  in 
Canada.  More  than  half  the  par- 
ticipants were  considered  low  in- 
come and  had  their  housing 
subsidized,  which  may  have 
provided  them  with  more  dis- 
posable income  to  spend  on  food 
than  other  seniors.  In  addition,  they 
lived  in  a supportive  community 
specifically  geared  to  their  health 
needs. 

The  survey  developed  by  Wu  and 
Matheson  is  now  being  taken  to  a 
wider  range  of  elderly  people  living 
in  rural  areas.  Funding  for  the 
project  was  provided  by  the  Max 
Bell  Foundation.  □ 


Y ou  are  what  you  eat, 
but  how  much  do  you  need? 


by  Barbara  Chance 

Staff  writer 


If  you  are  what  you  eat,  then  I’m  a loaf  of  bread  and  a 
double  fudge  brownie.  With  walnuts.  Like  an  aging 
tree,  1 can  tally  my  lifelong  food  intake  on  the  rings  of 
cellulite  on  my  hips  and  thighs. 

Like  most  chronic  dieters,  I often  wonder  why  I eat 
what  1 do  and  why  I don’t  stop.  Mostly,  I pin  it  on 
psychological  factors.  I get  angry,  1 eat.  I get  tense,  I eat. 
I feel  insecure,  I eat.  When  life  gives  me  a bump,  1 bump 
it  back  with  a bowl  of  ice  cream  and  an  order  of  fries. 

What  makes  people  want  to  eat  — aside  from  the 
body’s  basic  metabolic  demand  for  food  — isn’t  some- 
thing scientists  have  found  easy  to  understand  either, 
says  Prof.  Henry  Bayley,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences. 

But  it's  been  found  that  many  of  the  psychological 
reasons  people  eat  are,  in  fact,  rooted  in  complex  meta- 
bolic functions  within  the  brain,  he  says.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a chemical  explanation  for  the  psychological 
factors  that  make  us  eat. 


Nutrition  education  f 


Bayley  says  that  feeding  behavior  is  the  result  of  two 
sets  of  stimuli  from  the  brain.  One  set  comes  from  the 
feeding  centre,  which  makes  you  start  eating  and  sus- 
tains continuation  of  a meal.  The  second  comes  from 
the  satiety  centre,  which  overrides  your  feeding  centre 
and  makes  you  put  down  your  fork. 

In  turn,  these  centres  are  activated  by  hormonal  com- 
pounds in  the  body.  The  feeding  centre  is  stimulated  by 
beta-endorphin,  which  is  synthesized  in  the  brain,  and 
the  satiety  centre  by  serotonin,  which  comes  indirectly 
from  dietary  protein. 

Secreted  during  exercise,  beta-endorphin  is  an  opiate 
compound  that  produces  a feeling  of  well-being,  which 
many  athletes  experience  as  a “high.”  Serotonin,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a depressant.  As  soon  as  you  eat  a meal, 
your  serotonin  level  starts  to  rise  and  you  feel  calmer 
and  more  relaxed. 

Although  some  people  claim  they  have  no  appetite 
after  a vigorous  bout  of  exercise,  Bayley  says  it’s  more 
likely  fatigue  they're  experiencing,  not  lack  of  appetite. 
His  research  has  found  that  vigorous  exercise  actually 
results  in  heavier  eating  than  usual.  Ideally,  the  in- 
creased eating  will  match  the  increased  energy  output, 
and  no  weight  gain  will  occur. 

“Everyone  comes  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  environ- 
ment," says  Bayley,  and  the  equilibrium  between  your 
satiety  and  hunger  centres  is  known  as  your  set  point. 
It’s  the  weight  your  body  thinks  is  perfect  for  you  and 
strives  to  maintain. 

And  what  if  you  don’t  think  it’s  so  perfect?  Then 
you’re  in  for  a struggle,  says  Bayley.  You  have  to  Find 
the  right  balance  between  the  amount  of  food  that  will 
satisfy  you  and  the  amount  of  exercise  that  will  use  up 
more  energy  than  you  lake  in.  Exercise  too  much  and 
you’ll  find  yourself  ravenous.  Eat  too  little  and  you’ll 
find  yourself  jittery  and  tense. 

It’s  not  easy  to  find  a permanent  balance,  he  says,  but 
just  knowing  how  eating  and  exercise  affect  you  chemi- 
cally — and  knowing  that  your  psychological  need  to 
eat  is  something  real,  not  imagined  — can  put  you  more 
in  control. 

Although  scientists  understand  a lot  more  about 
hunger  and  satiety  than  they  did  20  years  ago,  there’s 
still  a lot  more  to  learn,  says  Bayley.  And  the  potential 
applications  of  such  knowledge  are  great.  They  include 
the  development  of  drugs  that  can  be  used  to  alter  mood, 
control  the  desire  to  eat  and  stimulate  food  intake  for 
faster  growth.  □ 


University  of  Guelph  nutritionists 
are  taking  nutrition  education 
to  the  workplace  in  two  studies  — one 
at  Guelph,  the  other  on  a Canadian 
armed  forces  base.  At  both  locations, 
they  are  surveying  eating  habits  and 
the  motivating  factors  behind  food 
choices. 

Project  supervisor  Prof.  Donna 
Woolcott,  Family  Studies,  says  she 
hopes  the  studies  will  identify  some 
of  the  barriers  to  healthier  eating 
practices,  giving  the  researchers  the 
knowledge  they  need  to  develop 
and  refine  educational  programs 
that  will  lead  to  healthier  lifestyles. 

More  than  500  U of  G employees 
took  part  in  an  initial  nutrition  sur- 
vey. From  this  group,  50  employees 
over  40  years  of  age  were  selected 
for  diet  evaluation  and  nutrition 
promotion  programs. 

Graduate  student  Judy  Sheeshka, 
who  is  running  the  study,  says  the 
over-40  age  group  is  most  con- 
cerned about  heart  disease,  cancer 
and  bone  health.  This  makes  sense 
because  heart  disease  and  cancer 
are  the  leading  causes  of  death  in 
Canada. 

Although  middle-aged  people 
have  a high  risk  of  developing  life- 
style diseases,  they  tend  to  be  over- 
looked by  nutrition  education 
programs,  says  Sheeshka.  Instead, 
these  programs  tend  to  be  targeted 
at  children,  pregnant  women  and 
the  elderly. 

The  survey  found  that  food 
availability,  social  situations  and 
pressure  from  spouses  and  children 
are  common  barriers  to  a healthy 
diet.  And  although  many  of  the 
respondents  were  quite  sophisti- 
cated in  their  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion, “knowing  about  Canada’s 
Food  Guide  doesn’t  make  people 
change  their  behavior,”  Woolcott 
says. 

As  part  of  a hands-on  learning 
program, Sheeshka  is  taking  groups 


of  interested  University  employees 
on  tours  of  local  supermarkets.  She 
wants  to  make  people  more  confi- 
dent in  their  ability  to  shop  for  and 
prepare  healthy,  low-fat  foods.  It’s 
particularly  important  to  shop  wise- 
ly when  you  bring  your  lunch  to 
work  as  this  group  does,  she  says. 

The  group  is  also  learning  how  to 
read  ingredient  labels  and  is  work- 
ing with  fitness  and  health  services- 
to  develop  personalized  exercise 
routines. 

Six  months  after  completing  the 
program,  participants  will  be  given 
a second  questionnaire  to  see 
whether  their  eating  habits  have  im- 
proved over  the  long  term. 

Sheeshka  is  interested  in  the 
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We’ve  all  seen  the  pictures  of 
children  in  developing 
countries  with  wasted  limbs  but  bulg- 
ing bellies. 

It’s  a condition  caused  by  severe 
malnutrition  called  kwashiorkor. 
Those  suffering  from  the  condition 
don’t  have  the  ability  to  draw  on 
reserves  of  fat.  Instead,  their  bodies 
feed  on  muscle  tissue  in  a desperate 
attempt  to  maintain  life.  Children 
with  kwashiorkor  commonly  suc- 
cumb to  infectious  diseases  that  get 
past  their  weakened  immune  sys- 
tem, despite  modern  medical  inter- 
vention. 

Prof.  Bill  Woodward,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  is  trying  to  find  a way  to 
combat  this.  Current  thinking  is  that 
the  wasting  patient’s  condition  has 
to  be  stabilized  before  the  immune 
system  can  be  strengthened,  says 
Woodward.  But  these  patients  are 
so  weak  that  many  die  from  infec- 
tion before  their  condition  can  be 
stabilized,  he  says. 

In  addition,  severely  mal- 
nourished young  children  can’t 
respond  to  many  available  an- 
timicrobial therapies  because  they 
were  designed  to  work  with  a com- 


petent immune  system. 

“The  question  is  whether  the  mal- 
nourished patient  can  be  im- 
munoenhanced  in  the  presence  of 
wasting,”  says  Woodward.  In  other 
words,  can  the  immune  system  of 
malnourished  children  be 
strengthened  even  though  their 
condition  hasn't  been  stabilized? 
Woodward  thinks  so.  “But  only  if 
our  understanding  as  to  why  mal- 
nourished children  are  im- 
munodepressed  undergoes 
profoundandfundamentalchange." 

Woodward  says  most  nutritional 
immunologists  assume  that  the  lack 
of  a particular  micronutrient  or  es- 
sential fatty  acid  is  responsible  for 
immune  depression  in  the  mal- 
nourished. Theoretically,  then,  sup- 
plements of  the  supposed  deficient 
micronutrient  would  result  in  an 
improvement  in  the  malnourished 
person’s  immune  system. 

But  this  way  of  thinking  is  "ab- 
solutely primitive”  and  will  ul- 
timately prove  to  be  wrong,  says 
Woodward.  He  suggests  that  a mal- 
nourished individual  may  be  low  in 
certain  micronutrients  as  a natural 
consequence  of  the  body  trying  to 
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a healthy  future 


focuses  on  workplace 


preventive  approach.  “I  want  to  help 
people  become  more  aware  that 
they  can,  to  some  extent,  reduce 
their  risk  for  these  diseases  so  that 
they  can  retire  healthy.” 

The  research  should  help 
nutritionists  understand  some  of  the 
social,  media  and  environmental  in- 
fluences affecting  food  selection 
and  help  employees  adopt  healthier 
eating  habits  and  lower  their  risk  of 
chronic  diseases,  she  says. 

Although  most  people  have  the 
choice  of  packing  a lunch  for  work 
or  buying  it,  the  more  than  8,000 
people  who  live  on  Canada’s  armed 
forces  bases  have  no  such  option. 
Because  all  food  on  the  bases  is  sup- 
plied by  food  services,  they’re  a cap- 
tive audience,  and  choices  may 


depend  more  on  convenience  and 
speed  than  nutritive  value. 

Joan  Prior,  an  armed  forces 
nutritionist  who  recently  completed 
a master’s  degree  in  applied  human 
nutrition  at  Guelph,  is  learning  how 
to  effectively  tailor  nutrition  educa- 
tion programs  to  a specific  target 
population.  She  has  surveyed 
several  hundred  personnel  at 
Canadian  forcesbasesin  an  attempt 
to  find  out  more  about  their  eating 
habits  and  the  demographics  of  the 
population. 

LikeSheeshka.she  isdetermining 
and  assessing  the  factors  that  in- 
fluence food  selection.  Eighty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  372  people  who  took 
part  in  her  survey  were  male,  59  per 
cent  were  under  30,  and  85  per  cent 
had  at  least  a high  school  education. 

From  preliminary  results,  Prior 
has  already  learned  that  attitude  is 
the  essential  ingredient  in  translat- 
ing nutrition  information  into  ac- 
tion. Social  pressures  and  feelings  of 
control  over  food  selection  are  less 
important  determinants  in  food 
choice,  she  says. 

Prior  says  people  who  have  little 
commitment  to  a healthy  diet  do  not 
have  strong  feelings  about  the  con- 
nection of  diet,  feeling  good  and 
getting  sick.  These  people  also  ex- 
press little  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  select  healthy  foods  and  are  less 
strongly  motivated  to  follow  medi- 
cal advice. 

This  kind  of  study  is  important  for 
several  reasons,  she  says.  Although 
nutrition  plays  a key  role  in  the 
operational  readiness  and 
capability  of  a military  force,  little 
nutrition  research  has  been  done  in 
the  Canadian  military.  In  addition, 
an  extensive,  cross-sectional  survey 
of  this  type  has  never  been  con- 
ducted on  this  group. 

Prior  expects  her  findings  will  be 
useful  for  defining  and  directing  fu- 
ture nutrition  education  courses  for 
similar  groups.  □ 

Alvin  Ng 


d aid  starving  children 


adapt  to  a lack  of  food. 

“Current  thinking  and  clinical 
practice  relating  to  malnutrition  and 
immunity  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
malnourished  are  making  an  heroic 
attempt  to  adapt  to  their  situation. 
Maybe,  for  example,  a low  zinc  level 
in  the  blood  is  appropriate  for  a child 
in  that  state.”  This  adaptation  is 
mediated  through  endocrine  hor- 
mones such  as  insulin,  adrenal,  and 
thyroid  hormones. 

Trying  to  bolster  the  immune  sys- 
tem with  the  use  of  micro-nutrients 
is  doomed  to  failure,  he  says.  “Be- 
cause of  the  hormonally  or- 
chestrated adaptational  attempts  of 
the  malnourished,  it’s  unreasonable 
to  expect  them  to  use  nutrients  in  the 
same  way  as  well-nourished  in- 
dividuals.” 

Instead,  the  hormonal  changes 
that  result  in  immune  deficiencies 
should  be  the  clinical  focus,  he  says. 
With  that  approach,  the  immune 
system  of  a malnourished  person 
could  be  stimulated  without  having 
to  halt  or  reverse  the  wasting  process 
first,  he  says.  Such  a strategy  doesn’t 
have  to  last  for  an  extended  period 
of  time.just  fora  fewdays  — enough 


to  give  the  clinicians  time  to  stabi- 
lize the  patient. 

Woodward  and  former  graduate 
students  Suzanne  Filteau  and  Joe 
Woods  have  already  done  so,  using 
laboratory  mice  as  animal  models. 
After  placing  immature  mice  with 
still-developing  immune  systems  on 
a diet  to  induce  a wasting  malnutri- 
tion, they  found  that  a dietary  sup- 
plement of  thyroid  hormone  (T3  or 
triiodothyronine)  improved  the 
animals’  immune  systems  even  in 
the  continued  presence  of  wasting 
disease. 

Woodward  says  several  unrelated 
immune  responses  can  be  im- 
munoenhanced  almost  to  their  nor- 
mal state.  This  result  is  so  good,  he 
says,“it’salmost  unreasonable  toex- 
pect." 

Woodward  is  now  trying  to  un- 
derstand how  the  T3  hormone 
stimulates  immunity,  in  hopes  of 
finding  other,  more  suitable  im- 
munoregulators.  He’s  optimistic 
about  hischancesforsuccess."Ifyou 
can  do  it  (enhance  the  immune 
response)  one  way,  you  can  do  it  a 
thousand  ways,”he  says.  □ 

Alvin  Ng 


Folate  essential  for  good  health 


by  David  Thomas 
Staff  writer 

Folate  isn’t  exactly  a 
household  word,  but  it  is  an 
essential  nutritional  requirement 
for  human  growth.  It’s  estimated 
that  a lack  of  this  B vitamin  is  the 
most  common  vitamin  deficiency 
in  the  world. 

Prof.  Debbie  O’Connor, 
Family  Studies,  is  looking  at 
ways  to  make  sure  infants  and 
pregnant  and  nursing  women 
have  the  folate  intake  they  need 
to  ensure  optimal  health. 

Folate  is  essential  for  biosyn- 
thesis of  protein,  the  manufac- 
ture of  DNA  and  RNA,  cell 
division  and  growth.  During 
periods  in  the  life  cycle  when 
there  is  rapid  growth,  such  as  in 
fetal  and  infant  stages  of 
development  and  adolescence, 
the  requirement  is  very  high, 
says  O’Connor,  a specialist  in 
applied  human  nutrition. 

One  of  her  studies  is  on  the 
folate  nutritional  status  of 
mothers.'Therehave been  many 
studies  of  infants,"  she  says,  “but 
somewhere  along  the  line,  we’ve 
forgotten  to  ask  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  nutritional  status  of  the 
mothers.” 

Most  women  in  North 
America  receive  prenatal  folate 
supplements.  Some  expectant 
mothers  stop  taking  them,  how- 
ever, because  the  extra  folate  is 
usually  combined  with  an  iron 
supplement,  which  often  causes 
constipation  during  pregnancy. 

Some  women  have  a sig- 
nificantly higher  risk  of  folate 
deficiency,  says  O’Connor. 
These  include  adolescent 
mothers,  who  are  still  growing 


themselves,  and  pregnant 
women  in  developing  countries, 
who  often  continue  to  breastfeed 
an  older  child  during  the  next 
pregnancy. 

Folate  is  found  in  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  well  as  organ 
meats.  But  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  usually  the  first  items  to  be 
cut  when  there’s  a drop  in  family 
income,  O’Connor  says,  and 
women  in  developing  countries 
may  not  have  access  to  a source. 

Ideally,  a woman  should 
modify  her  diet  to  take  in  more 
folate  before  she  becomes  preg- 
nant, she  says.  Realistically, 
however,  there  are  a lot  of  un- 
planned pregnancies,  and  these 
are  often  among  women  who  are 
at  a high  risk  of  folate  deficien- 
cy. 

Even  in  a folate-deficient 
mother,  breast  milk  usually  con- 
tains enough  of  the  vitamin  for 
the  infant,  says  O’Connor.  And 
there  is  an  enzyme  in  the  milk 
that  delivers  the  folate  in  an  easi- 
ly digestible  form  to  the  baby. 

But  for  women  to  be  able  to 
lactate  safely,  nutritionists  need 
to  know  what  their  folate  re- 
quirements are  and  whether  they 
are  getting  enough,  says 
O’Connor.  And  it’s  up  to  scien- 
tists to  determine  what  those  re- 
quirements are. 

"Adolescents,  for  example,  al- 
ready have  high  folate  require- 
ments because  they're  growing 
fast,  and  the  folate  requirements 
of  lactation  are  high.  We  don’t 
know  yet  exactly  what  lactation 
is  doing  to  adolescent  mothers." 

In  another  study,  O’Connor  s 
research  shows  that  milk  from 
different  sources  provides  a 
widely  varying  source  of  folate. 


Cow’s  milk  is  a good  source  and 
easily  absorbed,  but  goat’s  milk 
— an  important  food  in  many 
developing  countries  — is  not 
only  low  in  folate,  it  doesn’t  en- 
hance absorption  of  the  vitamin 
from  other  foods  in  the  diet  the 
way  human  and  cow’s  milk  do. 

“We  can’t  tell  the  people  in  the 
developing  countries  they  have 
to  use  another  milk  source,”  says 
O'Connor.  “We  have  to  find  out 
how  they  can  process  the  milk  in 
the  home  to  make  that  folate 
available,  and  find  out  what  kind 
of  folate  we  should  put  in  to  sup- 
plement the  milk.” 

It  will  be  some  time  before  the 
research  reaches  that  stage, 
however.  The  project,  run  jointly 
with  researchers  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Bir- 
mingham and  Pennsylvania 
State,  involves  assessing  the 
bioavqilability  of  folate  in  dif- 
ferent milk  types  in  the 
laboratory. 

There  are  other  factors  that 
also  affect  the  availability  of 
milk  folate  to  the  infant,  says 
O’Connor.  Her  research  has 
shown  that  when  animals  are 
even  slightly  iron-deficient,  the 
secretion  of  folate  into  milk 
drops  dramatically.  She’s  found 
that  enzymes  in  the  mammary 
epithelial  cell  modify  the  folate 
to  concentrate  and  secrete  it  into 
the  milk.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
determine  how  the  presence  or 
absence  of  iron  affects  these  en- 
zymes. 

As  scientists, “we've  really  just 
begun  to  look  at  what  relation- 
ship one  nutrient  deficiency 
might  have  with  another,"  she 
says.  □ 


Benefits  of  eating  fish  depend  on  the  cook 


You’ve  heard  that  fish  is  good  for 
your  heart  and  you've  been 
eating  it  dutifully  twice  a week.  Is 
your  change  in  diet  doing  you  any 
good?  That  depends  on  how  the  fish 
was  cooked,  says  Prof.  Bruce  Holub, 
Nutritional  Sciences. 

Increasing  fish  in  the  diet  is  a 
sound  idea,  but  not  when  it’s 
breaded  or  fried,  says  Holub.  He’s 
found  that  fish  from  fast-food 
chains  or  fish  ’n  chips  restaurants 
may  be  much  less  effective  in 
protecting  the  body  from  heart  dis- 
ease than  fresh  or  frozen  fish  that  is 
baked  or  microwaved. 

In  10  years  of  research  on  the 
health  benefits  of  eating  fish,  Holub 
has  learned  that  a family  of  fatty 
acids,  the  Omega  3 acids  that  are 
abundant  in  fish  oils,  help  protect 
against  heart  disease.  He  and  his 
graduate  students  have  shown  that 
one  type  of  Omega  3 acid  — 
eicosapentaenoic  acid  or  EPA  — 
may  reduce  the  tendency  of 
platelets  in  the  blood  to  clump, 
thereby  reducing  the  risk  of  heart 
attack. 

Found  mainly  in  saltwater  fish 
such  as  cod,  EPA  also  lowers  the 
triglyceride  levels  in  the  blood. 
High  triglyceride  levels  are  an  ad- 
ditional risk  factor  associated  with 
heart  disease. 

Holub’s  research  has  found  that 
16  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  baked  or 
microwaved  cod  is  EPA,  the 
desired  Omega  3 fatty  acid.  But  in 
store-bought,  frozen  breaded  cod 
sticks  and  cod  from  fast-food  res- 
taurants, the  amount  of  EPA  in  the 
fish  drops  to  about  one  per  cent.  In 
addition,  the  total  amount  of  fat  per 
serving  increases.  "Excessive 
amounts  of  non-fish  fat  are  added 
for  the  purposes  of  breading  and 
frying  the  fish." 

Holub  says  he’s  concerned  that 
people  may  be  eating  these  low- 


EPA  types  of  fish  products  under 
the  impression  that  they’re  getting 
some  benefit  from  them. 

'Stay  away  from  breaded  and 
fried  fish  products  if  you  want  to 
lower  your  chances  of  having  a 
heart  attack,"  he  says.  Eating  baked 
or  microwaved  fresh  or  frozen  fish 
three  times  a week  is  a better  way  to 
reduce  risk,  he  says. 


Holub  is  also  excited  about  the 
potential  health  benefits  of  another 
Omega  3 fatty  acid  — 
docosahexaenoic  acid  or  DHA. 
Based  on  his  research  with  graduate 
student  Doug  Gaudette,  Holub  has 
found  that  DHA  also  inhibits 
platelet  clumping.  Freshwater  fish 
such  as  rainbow  trout,  pickerel  and 
lake  trout  are  rich  in  DHA.  □ 

Alvin  Ng 


Supplement  to  At  Guelph 


Natural  isn’t  always  better 


What  would  Louis  Pasteur 
think  of  the  idea  that'hatural” 
foods  are  better  than  processed 
foods?  He’d  probably  say  what  many 
of  today’s  food  scientists  are  saying: 
Natural  isn't  always  better.” 

Milk  is  the  most  familiar  example 
of  a food  product  that  is  made  safer 
through  processing.  The  process  of 
pasteurization  was  named  in  honor 
of  Louis  Pasteur,  the  French 
chemist  whose  studies  in  the  early 
1800s  identified  harmful  micro- 
organisms in  food  and  determined 
their  role  in  spoilage.  Pasteur 
developed  a method  of  killing  bac- 
teria by  heating  liquids. 

Within  decades,  his  technique 
was  successfully  applied  to  milk, 
dramatically  reducing  the  number 
of  infant  deaths  caused  by  milk- 
borne  typhoid  fever.  Pasteurization 
is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
control  of  milk-borne  tuberculosis 
in  the  developed  world,  although 
improvements  in  animal  health  and 
veterinary  practices  have  played  an 
important  role  by  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  the  disease  in  livestock. 

The  process  of  pasteurization  has 
been  questioned  in  recent  years, 
when  rare  outbreaks  of  salmonel- 
losis were  traced  to  milk  products. 
Although  few  in  number,these  inci- 
dents have  involved  thousands  of 
people.  And  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
contamination  was  the  result  of 
human  or  mechanical  error  — in- 
complete pasteurization,  mixing 
pasteurized  and  unpasteurized 
milk,  or  failing  to  sterilize  con- 
tainers and  utensils  after  contact 
with  raw  milk. 


In  terms  of  food  safety,  properly 
pasteurized  milk  is  about  as  close  to 
“zero  risk"  as  you  can  get,  says  Prof. 
Scott  McEwen,  Department  of 
Population  Medicine. 

McEwen  and  department  chair 
Wayne  Martin  teamed  up  with 
Robert  Clarke  of  Agriculture 
Canada’s  health  of  animals 
laboratory  in  Guelph  to  study  the 
prevalence  of  salmonella  bacteria 
in  raw  milk  and  evaluate  the  health 
risk  to  humans. 

They  tested  the  bulk  milk  sup- 
plies at  500  Ontario  farms  in  three 
separate  sampling  rounds.  Sal- 
monella was  present  on  22  farms, 
representing  1.94  per  cent,  but 
dropped  to  zero  percent  in  the  third 
sampling  round. 

Similar  studies  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  UnitedStates  verify 
that  salmonella  bacteria  appear 
sporadically  in  bulk  milk  supplies. 
The  bacteria  pose  a risk  to  farm 
families  and  others  who  consume 
raw  milk,  says  McEwen. 

The  Guelph  study  found  that 
several  family  members  on  the  22 
salmonella-positive  farms  were 
carrying  the  bacteria  in  their 
gastrointestinal  tracts,  although 
none  were  sick.  Regular  exposure  to 
the  bacteria  may  offer  some  level  of 
resistance,  he  says. 

Those  most  at  risk  from  any  kind 
of  food-borne  disease  are  the  very 
young,  the  very  old  and  those  who 
are  weakened  by  other  forms  of  ill- 
ness or  stress.  McEwen  cites  the 
1 986  example  of  a group  of  42  On- 
tario kindergarten  children  who  be- 
came ill  after  a field  trip  to  a 


Lambton  County  dairy  farm,  where 
they  drank  raw  milk. 

Other  potential  risks  are  posed  by 
the  use  of  raw  milk  in  dairy  products 
such  as  some  cheddar  and  soft 
varieties  of  cheese,  he  says. 

In  one  outbreak  of  salmonella- 
related  dysentery  in  eastern 
Canada.several  hundred  people  be- 
came ill  after  eating  a particular 
brand  of  cheese.  Testing  traced  the 
salmonella  contamination  back  to 
one  of  the  farms  supplying  milk  to 
the  dairy.  Finally,  one  infected  cow 
was  identified  and  removed  from 
the  herd.  The  cow  may  have  be- 
come infected  by  ingesting  bacteria 
carried  into  the  barn  by  rodents,  a 
sparrow  or  a visitor’s  boots, 
McEwen  says. 

The  use  of  non-pasteurized  milk 
in  cheese  has  been  criticized  by 
some  medical  associations  and  con- 
sumer groups.  The  Consumers  As- 
sociation of  Canada  has  called  for 
federal  legislation  requiring  that  all 
dairy  products  be  made  from  pas- 
teurized milk.  And  a federal  regula- 
tion has  been  introduced  to  ban  the 
sale  of  raw  milk  to  consumers,  in- 
cluding farm-gate  sales  to  advo- 
catesof'natural”  foods. 

Studies  of  Canadian  dairy  foods 
renew  people’s  faith  in  technologies 
like  pasteurization,  says  McEwen. 
They  also  reaffirm  the  need  for  con- 
tinued quality  control  of  the  pas- 
teurization of  milk  at  the  processing 
level.  □ 

Mary  Dickie  son 


Canadian  cooking,  eh? 


Canada’s  cuisine 
a multicultural 
mosaic  of  foods 

The  foods  people  eat  say  a lot 
about  their  cultural  history,  and 
Canadians  have  rich  culinary  tradi- 
tions they  can  be  proud  of,  says  Prof. 
Jo-Marie  Powers,  HAFA,  a specialist 
in  the  history  of  food. 

Many  of  the  dishes  Canadians  eat 
in  their  homes  come  from  our 
diverse  history,  says  Powers.  Native 
Canadians  greatly  expanded  the 
array  of  foods  brought  from 
Europe.  They  introduced  settlers  to 
maple  syrup,  beans,  corn,  squash 
and  pumpkins. 

When  Europeans  came  to 
Canada,  they  were  busy  clearing 
land,  so  there  was  little  time  to 
prepare  sophisticated  foods. 

"The  loggers  would  go  into  the 
woods  to  clear  trees,  and  the  women 
would  carry  the  food  to  the  loggers 
in  pails,"  Powers  says.  “Other  cul- 
tures developed  a more  sophisti- 
cated cuisine  because  they  had  the 
timeto." 

Various  ethnic  groups  brought 
their  culinary  traditions,  then  trans- 
formed them  to  suit  local  in- 
gredients. The  traditional  North 
American  chowder,  for  example, 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
original  French  chaudree.  a full- 
meal  dish  of  fish  cooked  in  broth 
with  bay  leaves  and  thyme. 
Colonists  added  potatoes,  milk  and 
pork  fat.  The  potatoes  came  to 
Canadian  chowder  by  a rather  cir- 
cuitous route  — from  their  home  in 
the  Andes  via  Europe  and  back  to 
the  Americas  with  Irish  im- 
migrants. 

There  are  many  dishes  and  tastes 
that  are  distinctly  Canadian,  says 
Powers. 

“Canadians  are  soup  lovers.  We 
probably  consume  more  soup  per 
capita  than  any  other  people  in  the 


world.  A favorite  is  our  traditional 
Canadian  pea  soup,  which  hasn’t 
changed  since  the  first  French  came 
over  and  brought  barrels  of  peas 
with  them.  It  was  a staple  in  their 
diet,  and  it’s  still  popular." 

Powers  predicts  a strong  future 
for  our  distinctive  Canadian 
cuisine,  despite  free  trade.  Food 
traditions  are  part  of  our  unique 
Canadian  character,  she  says. 

Although  Americans  visiting 
Canada  might  conclude  from  the 
fast  food  restaurants  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  Canadian  and 
U.S.  tastes,  they  would  be  wrong. 
Powers  says. 

Canadians  retain  their  roots  and 
reflect  their  past,  particularly  on 
special  occasions.  Canadian 
cookery  is  a multicultural  mosaic  of 
foods,  and  it  is  a young  cuisine. 

Armenians  whose  families  have 
been  in  Canada  75  years  still  make 
their  own  yogurt  and  grow  eggplant 
in  their  gardens.  Eastern  Europeans 
whose  parents  immigrated  before 
the  war  cook  kasha  from  buck- 


wheat. And  Chinese  whose  great- 
grandparents  came  in  the  1920s 
continue  to  stir  fry  their  cabbage. 

Traditions  of  one  nationality  be- 
come the  property  of  all  in  a multi- 
cultural country  like  Canada  where 
perogies  and  steak  and  kidney  pie 
share  the  freezer  shelf  in  the  grocery 
store. 

Regional  patterns  also  play  an 
important  role  in  Canadian  cuisine. 
Prince  Edward  Island  scallops, New 
Brunswick  fiddleheads  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  goldeneye  vie  with 
British  Columbia  salmon  and  On- 
tario lamb  in  high-class  restaurants. 

‘The  young  Canadian  chefs 
today  are  a new  breed,  and  they’re 
exploring  markets  and  going  to 
growers  for  the  best  of  Canadian 
produce  and  using  it  in  their  res- 
taurants,” says  Powers.  “We  can  ex- 
pect exciting  changes  in  our 
cookery  in  the  next  decade.”  □ 


Will  that 
be  a 

double-dip 

pina 

colada? 

It’s  come  a long  way.  Ice  cream, 
that  is.  Used  to  be  you  had  a 
choice  of  vanilla,  chocolate  or 
strawberry.  . . butterscotch  or 
Neapolitan  if  you  were  lucky. 
Today,  you  could  spend  the  better 
part  of  a lifetime  trying  to  choose 
from  heavenly  hash,  pina  colada, 
strawberry  cheesecake,  tangerine 
ice,  double  fudge  mousse  or  bub- 
blegum delight. 

The  huge  variety  of  ice  cream 
flavors  available  today  is  tes- 
timony not  just  to  the  eagerness 
of  ice  cream  manufacturers  to 
capture  a bigger  share  of  the 
market,  but  to  the  scientific  ad- 
vances in  ice  cream  production 
over  the  past  few  decades,  says 
Prof.  Doug  Goff,  Department  of 
Food  Science.  Many  of  those  ad- 
vances have  been  initiated  or 
perfected  in  the  food  science 
laboratories  at  U of  G. 

Changes  in  the  way  ice  cream 
is  processed  — from  the  original 
use  of  ice  and  salt  to  today’s  use 
of  continuous  freezers  — have 
not  only  improved  the  quality  of 
the  product,  but  have  opened  the 
way  for  manufacturers  to  dream 
up  a few  hundred  variations  on 
the  ice  cream  theme.  Dramatic 
improvements  in  the  ability  to 
preserve  fruit  and  produce 
flavors  have  also  allowed 
processors  to  expand  the  pos- 
sibilities. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  changes 
in  the  way  ice  cream  is  manufac- 
tured have  come  changes  in  the 
way  it  is  distributed,  Goff  says. 
Ice  cream  used  to  go  straight  to 
the  corner  grocery  store  from  a 
local  manufacturer,  then  quickly 
home  to  the  icebox.  Today,  it 
goes  from  large  centralized  fac- 
tories to  delivery  trucks  to  a 
grocery  store  loading  dock  to  a 
display  case  to  your  shopping 
cart  to  the  trunk  of  your  car  and 
then,  finally,  to  your  freezer. 
Along  the  way,  there  are 
numerous  opportunities  for  the 
ice  cream  to  partially  melt  and 
refreeze,  a process  known  as 
heat  shock,  which  causes  the 
growth  of  unpalatable  ice  crys- 
tals. 

To  help  prevent  crystals  from 
forming  and  making  the  ice 
cream  coarse,  manufacturers 
add  stabilizers  to  their  products. 
Gelatin  used  to  be  the  stabilizer 
of  choice,  but  now  producers  use 
polysaccharides  of  plant  origin 
— from  plant  gums  and  seaweed 
— because  they’re  more  effec- 
tive and  less  expensive.  You’ll 
see  them  listed  on  the  ice  cream 
label  under  such  names  as  locust 
bean  gum,  guar  gum,  car- 
rageenan, carboxymethyl  cel- 
lulose and  sodium  alginate. 

The  other  odd-sounding 
names  on  the  label  are  emul- 
sifiers, which  help  give  ice  cream 
a smooth  consistency  and  make 
it  melt  down  properly.  The 
original  icecreamemulsifierwas 
egg  yolk,  but  today’s  manufac- 
turers primarily  use  mono-  and 
di-glycerides  or  Polysorbate  80, 
which  are  either  fats  or  car- 
bohydrates. 

If  you  find  yourself  feeling  a 
little  wary  of  that  long  list  of  in- 
gredients that  don’t  seem  to  bear 
much  relation  to  the  cream  and 
sugar  that  ice  cream  should  be 
made  of,  you’re  not  alone,  says 
Goff. 


“I  spend  more  time  talking  to 
consumers  about  this  issue  than 
anything  else,”  he  says. 

Although  the  list  appears 
overwhelming  on  the  label,  addi- 
tives actually  make  up  less  than 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  ice  cream,  Goff 
says.  The  rest  is  good  old  cream, 
milk,  condensed  milk,  sugar  and 
corn  syrup. 

The  reason  there  are  so  many 
additives  listed  is  because  they 
are  used  in  combination  to 
produce  a synergistic  effect,  he 
says.  “They  work  together  better 
and  at  lower  concentrations  than 
individually.” 

And  all  additives  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  for  safety,  says 
Goff.  “No  toxic  effects  have  ever 
been  proven  for  the  plant  gums 
and  seaweed  used  in  ice  cream.” 
Consumer  aversion  to  addi- 
tives has  resulted  in  some 
manufacturers  producing 
"natural”  or  “old-fashioned”  ice 
creams,  containing  eggs  and  but- 
termilk  powder.  But  these 
products  have  a short  shelf  life 
and  must  be  speeded  through  the 
distribution  system. 

“If  people  want  food  in  their 
stores  that  they  can  take  home 
and  keep  a few  weeks,  it  has  to 
have  some  additives  to  help 
preserve  it,"  says  Goff.  “Because 
of  ingredient  lists,  consumers 
today  are  very  conscious  of 
what’s  in  their  food,  and  it  scares 
them.  But  many  consumers  don’t 
understand  what  additives  are 
and  what  food  would  be  like 
without  them.  No  one  is  trying  to 
make  food  less  safe.” 

So  next  time  you’re  loitering 
around  an  ice  cream  counter,  you 
needn't  spend  your  time  worry- 
ing whether  the  treat  is  safe  to 
eat.  Concentrate  your  energies 
instead  on  the  all-crucial 
decision  of  what  flavor  to  try. 
And  whether  that’ll  be  one  scoop 
or  two.  And  whether  to  have  it  in 
a regular  cone,  a sugar  cone  or  a 
cup.  And  whether . . . 

Can  someone  get  us  some 
chairs?  This  is  going  to  take 
awhile.  □ 

Barbara  Chance 


David  Thomas 


Research  report 


How  to  tell  if  the  rhino’s  expecting 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

There  are  now  two  ways  to  tell  if 
the  most  unapproachable  zoo 
animals  are  pregnant. 

The  first  is  traditional  and  not 
very  scientific:  wait  with  unfailing 
patience.  The  second,  which  is 
catching  on  at  zoos  across  North 
America,  is  a fecal  test  being 
adapted  by  researchers  at  the  Metro 
Toronto  Zoo  and  U of  G. 

The  zoo  is  the  first  in  Canada  to 
use  the  Austrian-developed  test  and 
has  adapted  it  for  determining  preg- 
nancy in  several  species,  says  Karen 
Goodrowe,  head  of  the  zoo’s 
reproductive  physiology  research 
team  and  associate  graduate  faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences. 

The  fecal  content  of  pregnant 
animals  is  unique.  Estrogen,  a hor- 
mone associated  with  pregnancy,  is 
expressed  in  extremely  high  quan- 
tities in  pregnant  animals’  feces. 

“A  laboratory  examination  can 
determine  the  presence  of  this  hor- 
mone,’’ says  Goodrowe.  ‘It’s  easy 
and  safe.  You  just  can’t  go  up  to 


some  of  these  animals  and  pat  them 
on  the  belly  to  try  to  feel  for  a preg- 
nancy, give  them  an  ultrasound  or 
take  a chance  on  anesthetizing 
them.  You  have  to  think  of  alterna- 
tives.” 

The  fecal  test  was  originally 
created  for  use  with  horses,  pigs  and 
cattle.  But  Goodrowe  and  Prof. 
Gord  King,  an  endocrinologist  in 
the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  have  successfully 
identified  pregnancy-related 
estrogen  levels  in  the  fecal  content 
of  white  rhinos,  gorillas  and 
Grevey’s  zebras  — all  of  which  are 
endangered  species  — as  well  as 
sable  antelope  and  giraffes. 

Determining  pregnancy  in  zoo 
animals  is  important  for  several 
reasons.  Some  of  the  animals  are 
among  the  last  of  their  species,  so 
ensuring  as  methodical  and 
trouble-free  a pregnancy  as  pos- 
sible is  vital  for  their  propagation. 
Pregnant  animals  have  special 
needs,  including  enriched  diets  and 
— in  some  cases  — isolation,  most- 
ly from  aggressive  males. 

With  genteel,  small  or  easily 
handled  species,  pregnancy  deter- 
mination is  usually  without  event. 


Guelph  crucial  player 
in  effort  for  better  barley 


U of  G is  the  central  Canadian 
node  in  the  biggest  effort  ever 
launched  to  gain  new  insights  into 
the  genetics  of  barley,  Canada’s 
second-largest  crop. 

The  North  American  Barley 
Genome  Mapping  Project,  based 
out  of  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity, involves  48  scientists  — 24 
each  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  — from  universities, 
government  and  industry,  dedi- 
cated to  ultimately  providing 
producers  and  the  brewing  in- 
dustry with  better  barley. 

The  Canadian  portion  of  the 
project,  co-ordinated  by  Prof. 
Ken  Kasha.  Crop  Science,  recent- 
ly received  a $560,000  four-year 
strategic  grant  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  of  Canada.  This 
brings  the  project’s  total 
Canadian  commitment  to 
$873,000  over  four  years.  Other 
support  is  being  provided  by  in- 
dustry and  matching  grants  from 
NSERC  and  Agriculture  Canada. 

The  U.S.  contingent’s  funds  are 
separate  and  raised  annually 
from  industry  and  federal  sources 
there. 

Other  U of  G scientists  in- 
volved are  Profs.  Duane  Falk  and 
Doug  Procunier.  Also  participat- 
ing are  researchers  from  the 
universities  of  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta and  McGill  and  personnel 
from  Agriculture  Canada 
laboratories  and  stations  in  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,  Brandon, 
Lethbridge,  Indian  Head  and 
Charlottetown.  The  Alberta 
Wheat  Pool,  Saskatchewan 
Wheat  Pool  and  W.G.  Thompson 
& Sons  Ltd.  are  conducting  field 
tests  for  the  project. 

“The  level  of  co-operation  in 
this  project  is  fantastic,”  says  Prof. 
Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  for 
research.  “It  will  certainly  have  a 
large  and  lasting  impact  on  barley 
crop  improvement  and  the  future 
stability  of  this  cereal  crop  in 
Canada.” 

The  project  is  designed  to  cre- 
ate a comprehensive  barley 
genome  “map,"  consisting  of  as 


much  genetic  information  as  the 
researchers  can  collectively  com- 
pile. A genome  is  the  sum  total  of 
a given  life  form’s  genes  and 
genetic  information.  Mapping  the 
connection  between  these  genes 
in  barley  is  vital  for  the  study  and 
improvement  of  traits  such  as 
malting  quality,  nutritional 
quality,  growth,  yield  and  disease 
resistance. 

There  are  links  between  the 
functions  of  various  genes.  Barley 
is  believed  to  have  at  least 
100,000  genes.  Only  about  700 
are  known  to  researchers,  and 
only  about  one-quarter  of  those 
are  assigned  to  specific 
chromosomes. 

But  by  using  a unique 
molecular  “tagging"  method 
called  restriction  fragment  length 
polymorphism,  researchers  can 
identify  the  genes  and  the  traits 
they  represent,  study  the  linkages 
between  them,  understand  their 
functions  and  ultimately  engineer 
and  breed  varieties  that 
propagate  traits  tagged  by  the 
linkages. 

Genetic  mapping  has  been 
conducted  on  other  crops  (such  as 
corn)  by  private  labs,  so  the 
availability  of  the  resulting  infor- 
mation was  limited.  The  barley 
project,  however,  will  create  new 
knowledge  in  the  public  domain. 

“Barley  breeders,  brewers  and 
maltsters  will  be  able  to  design 
better  cultivars  for  the  industry,' 
says  Norm  Kendall,  managing 
director  of  the  Winnipeg-based 
Brewing  and  Malting  Barley  Re- 
search Institute,  which  provided 
initial  support  and  is  contributing 
$30,000  a year  to  the  project. 

‘This  venture  will  lead  to  a 
much  clearer  understanding  of 
the  genetics  of  malting  quality 
and  the  environmental  and 
agronomic  factors  that  influence 
quality." 

Canadian  farmers  seeded  four 
million  hectares  of  barley  last 
year.  The  crop  yielded  about  12 
million  tonnes,  making  it  second 
only  to  wheat,  which  yielded  30 
million  tonnes.  □ 
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But  others  are  more  difficult,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Pistol,  one  of 
Metro  Zoo’s  white  rhinos,  went 
through  her  entire  1 8-month  gesta- 
tion without  zoo  officials  even 
realizing  she  was  pregnant  with 
Atu,  who  is  now  developing  into  a 
fine  male  rhino. 

“With  an  animal  with  as  much 
bulk  as  a white  rhino,  it’s  almost 
impossible  to  visually  determine 
pregnancy,”  says  Goodrowe. 

The  zoo  and  the  University  are 
collaborating  on  several  other 
projects  as  well,  dealing  with  artifi- 
cial  reproductive  breeding 
strategies  in  mammals. 

The  first  research  project 
involves  Prof.  Allan  King,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  who  is  working  with 
Goodrowe  and  her  team  on  oocyte 
(egg)  maturation  and  in  vitro  fer- 
tilization in  domestic  cats  as  a 
model  for  wild  cats. 

Goodrowe,  who  produced  the 
world’s  first“test  tube”  kittens  while 
completing  her  doctorate  at  the  Na- 
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tionalZoo  in  Washington.  D.C  .and 
King  want  to  mature  eggs  from 
dead  cats,  like  their  colleagues  do 
who  work  with  bovines.  Ovaries 
from  slaughterhouse  cattle  are 
routinely  used  in  bovine  artificial 
reproduction  research. 

“Dead  female  animals  have  large 
numbers  of  eggs  left  in  their 
ovaries, ”saysGoodrowe.“We’dlike 

to  be  able  to  retrieve  those  eggs  and 
maintain  them  in  an  artificial  en- 
vironment until  they  can  be  fertil- 
ized.” She’s  particularly  hopeful  the 
process  can  be  developed  to 
propagate  salvaged  eggs  from  ex- 
otic species  like  cheetahs  — which 
reproduce  poorly  in  captivity  — 
and  the  world’s  50  remaining 
Florida  panthers,  which  are  often 
victims  of  traffic  accidents  in  their 
native  southern  U.S.  peninsula. 
Having  developed  embryos  to  the 
eight-cell  stage  so  far.  Goodrowe 
and  King  are  looking  forward  to 
more  positive  results. 

Goodrowe  and  King  are  one  of 


only  three  teams  of  researchers  in 
North  America  working  on  artifi- 
cial reproduction  in  cats.  Their  re- 
search is  sponsored  by  the  Max  Bell 
Foundation,  the  Blackstock  Foun- 
dation and  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council. 

Goodrowe  is  also  collaborating 
with  Profs.  Brian  Buckrell  and 
Cathy  Gartley,  Population 
Medicine,  on  a study  of  the  unusual- 
ly high  incidence  of  infant  mortality 
in  Dali’s  sheep,  a species  native  to 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  whose 
habitat  may  be  jeopardized  by 
Arctic  oil  exploration. 

To  try  to  increase  the  incidence 
of  full-term  pregnancies,  the  re- 
searchers transferred  embryos  from 
pregnant  Dali’s  sheep  that  had 
proven  to  be  poor  full-term  carriers 
into  surrogate  Dali’s  sheep.  These 
transferrals  were  successful,  but  the 
numbers  of  similar  transfers  be- 
tween Dali’s  sheep  and  domestic 
sheep  — which  are  proven  to  be 
good  full-term  pregnancy  carriers 
— did  not  work. 

“We  think  the  problem  was 
placenta  rejection  by  the  surrogate 
at  late  gestation,"  says  Goodrowe. 
“We’re  learning  a lot  from  it  that  we 
can  apply  towards  a better  under- 
standing of  interspecies  embryo 
transferral.” 

Future  plans  call  for  collabora- 
tion on  wood  bison  embryo  transfer 
with  Allan  King,  as  well  as  a co- 
operative program  with  U of  G and 
zoos  across  Canada  to  compile  an 
inventory  of  animals  for  artificial 
reproduction  purposes. 

Besides  the  research  she’s  col- 
laborating on  at  Guelph,  Goodrowe 
serves  on  two  graduate  committees 
for  reproductive,  biofogy 
“The  idea  is  to  train  graduate  stu- 
dents so  there  can  be  more  people 
who  have  an  expertise  in  zoo 
animals,”  she  says.  □ 


Engineers  offer  industry  one-stop  shopping 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 


Faculty  in  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing have  set  up  a unique  research 
body  to  provide  a teamwork  ap- 
proach to  responding  to  the  needs  of 
industry. 

The  group  was  created  out  of  a 
need  to  present  a united  face  to  in- 
dustry, says  Prof.  John  Ogilvie,  ad- 
min istra  tor  of  the  Guelph- 
Engineering  Research  Group 
(G-ERG). 

G-ERG  will  provide  “one-stop 
shopping”  to  industries  interested  in 
finding  a team  of  experts  and  re- 
searchers to  help  them  with  practi- 
cal concerns,  he  says.  Interested 
faculty  from  the  school  will  lend 
their  areas  of  expertise  and  work 
together  to  aid  industry. 

Although  Ogilvie  stresses  the 
need  to  maintain  funding  from 
traditional  government  sources,  he 
says  it’s  crucial  to  stay  abreast  ot 
industry  concerns. 

“The  feedback  from  our  industrial 
research  contacts  will  help  us  keep 
our  more  fundamental  research 
directed  to  eventual  use.”  he  says. 

Funds  that  come  from  govern- 
ment agencies  are  normally 
directed  to  fundamental  research 
that  may  be  10  to  15  years  away 
from  application,  says  Ogilvie. 
Those  agencies  are  not  as  likely  to 
give  funding  for  applied  research. 

“But  in  the  absenceof  application, 
engineers  tend  too  much  to  pure 
science."  he  says. 

“We  want  to  expand  our  research 
in  application  fields,  because  only 
when  science  is  applied  to  practical 


problems  are  engineers  truly 
functioning  in  the  way  they  should 
be.  Our  work  with  industry  will  help 
us  apply  that  research." 

Ogilvie  stresses  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  aren’t  trying  to  get 
money  from  industry  “to  do  our  own 
thing.  It  has  to  support  what  faculty 
are  paid  to  do,  and  that  is  teaching 
andresearch." 

In  his  own  research,  tor  example. 
Ogilvie  gleans  information  about 
the  response  of  pigs  to  air  move- 
ment in  their  environment. 

“1  have  a client  who  is  interested 
in  converting  that  knowledge  into  a 
control  system  to  achieve  the  right 
balance  of  air  flow  because  his  busi- 
ness is  the  manufacturing  and  sale 


of  air-moving  equipment." 

Funded  by  the  client  to  apply  his 
research,  Ogilvie  will  work  with  the 
client  to  incorporate  his  findings 
into  a device  that  can  be  used  by  the 
industry. 

So  far,  G-ERG  has  three  projects 
in  progress,  but  others  are  in  the 
works.  In  addition,  the  group  plans 
to  provide  consulting  services  in 
forefront  development. 

Ogilvie  expects  the  new  drive  for 
industrial  interest  to  benefit  the 
School  of  Engineering  in  other 
ways.  It  will,  for  example,  give  the 
school  an  opportunity  to  bring  on 
more  graduate  students,  because 
some  contracts  will  last  for  several 
years.  □ 


Among  the  faculty  involved  in  the  Guelph-Engineering  Research 
Group  are.  seated,  left  to  right:  Profs.  Bill  James,  Jan  Jofnet  and  Val 
Davidson.  Standing  are  Profs.  Sam  Zelin,  Doug  Joy,  John  Ogilvie 
and  Ralph  Brown.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Briefly 

Computing  seminars 

Computing  Services’  winter  lunch- 
time seminarserieskicksoff  Jan.  16 
on  the  topic  “Why  UNIX?”  The 
series  runs  Wednesdays  from  12:10 
to  I p.m.  in  Room  204  of  Comput- 
ing Services.  No  registration  is  re- 
quired and  everyone  is  welcome. 

Help  wanted 

Could  you  or  your  department  use 
any  free  part-time  help?  Well,  al- 
most free.  Student  Awards  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  is  once  again 
participating  in  the  Ontario  Work 
Study  Plan  (OWSP).  The  program 
is  aimed  at  helping  financially 
needy  students  by  providing  them 
with  part-time  jobs  on  campus 
during  the  academic  year.  All 
employing  units  on  campus  are 
asked  to  advise  Student  Awards  of 
any  work  that  may  qualify  for 
OWSP.  Approved  positions  must  be 
on  campus  and  newly  created  for 
this  program,  and  must  have 
flexible  hours.  Interested  employers 
should  contact  co-ordinator  Pat 
Strongman  at  Ext.  6032. 


National  Ballet  performs 

The  University  Centre  presents  the 
National  Ballet  of  Canada  Concert 
Group  in  concert  at  Fox 
Auditorium  (formerly  Ross  Hall) 
Jan.  17  at  8 p.m.  The  program  will 
include  the  pas  de  deux  from  Le 
Cursaire  and  Sieptexi  and  will  fea- 
ture a performance  by  Karen  Kain. 
Tickets  are  $2 1 .50  general.  $ 1 9.50 
for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  at  the  University  Centre 


box  office.Sam  the  Record  Man.  the 
Bookshelf  Cafe  and  the  Corner  in 
Stone  Road  Mall. 

Manage  your  stress 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  holding  the 
following  winter  semester  classes: 
noon  session,  12: 10  to  1 p.m..  Room 
44 1 , University  Centre;  afternoons, 
5:15  to  6:15  p.m..  Population 
Medicine  lounge;  evenings,  8 to  9 
p.m.,  UC  44 1 . All  classes  begin  Jan. 
21  and  are  held  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  Cost  of  12  sessions  is 
$95  general,  $25  for  students.  Pick 
up  registration  forms  at  the  Con- 
nection Desk  on  Level  3 of  the  UC. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
2662. 

CIDA  funding  available 

The  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency’s  Youth  In- 
itiatives Program  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  research  in 
developing  countries.  Interested 
youth  groups  or  student  clubs 
should  consult  with  International 
Education  Services  before  Jan.  15. 
You  should  have  a proposal  outline, 
including  details  of  support  and  ac- 
cess to  other  funding.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Ext.  69 1 8. 

Kids  can  dance 

The  Department  of  Athletics  is  of- 
fering Saturday  children’s  dance 
classes,  beginning  Jan.  19.  Pre- 
modern  jazz  for  ages  four  to  seven 
runs  10  to  1 1 a.m.  Modem  jazz  for 
ages  seven  to  nine  is  from  1 1 a.m. 
to  noon.  Registration  is  Jan.  1 6 at  7 
p.m.  at  the  main  gym  in  the  Mitchell 
Athletics  Centre.  Late  registration 
will  be  Jan.  17  from  1 1:30  a.m.  to 
1 :30  p.m.  and  4 to  6 p.m.  in  the  main 
lobby.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  22 16  or  2 152. 

History  fellowship 

The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  offers  the  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  Graduate  Fellowship  in 


Canadian  History  valued  at  $8,500 
for  each  of  three  consecutive  years 
of  study.  Usually  awarded  to  PhD 
candidates,  it  may  be  awarded  to  a 
candidate  entering  a master's  pro- 
gram. The  program  must  be  full 
time  with  a major  emphasis  on 
Canadian  history  at  an  Ontario 
graduate  school.  For  more  informa- 
tion.  call  the  Student  Support 
Branch  of  MCU  toll  free  at  1-800- 
465-3013. 


Musical  notes 

The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Music  resumes  Jan.  10  with 
Haines,  Melville  and  Weeks, 
soprano,  recorder  and  harpsichord. 
On  Jan.  1 7,  the  Daniel  Janke  Group 
is  featured.  The  free  concerts  are  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  107 
of  the  MacKinnon  building. 

A special  concert  featuring  the 
Canadian  early  music  quintet 
Musick  Fyne  will  be  held  Jan.  10  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  Tickets  are  $10 
general,  $5  for  students  and  $8  for 
art  centre  members  and  will  be 
availableatthedoor.OnJan.  1 1 , the 
Miami  University  Men’s  Glee  Club 
will  perform  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room 
107.  Admission  is  free. 

Conductor  wanted 

A prospective  symphony  orchestra 
at  U of  G is  seeking  a conductor. 
The  orchestra  plans  one  rehearsal  a 
week  from  September  to  March, 
with  two  concerts  a year.  Anyone 
interested  in  the  position  should  call 
Prof.  Gerald  Manning,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Music,  at  Ext.  3259. 
Students,  staff  and  faculty  inter- 
ested in  playing  in  the  orchestra 
should  call  the  Department  of 
Music  at  Ext.  3127. 


International  lectures 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Society 
for  International  Development  has 
been  re-formed  and  is  presenting  a 
series  of  lectures.  Prof.  Archie  Mac- 
Kinnon, director  of  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs,  will  speak 
Jan.  14  on  “More  Equitable 
Development  Within  Nations:  The 
Human  Factor  and  Participation." 
On  Jan.  21,  former  CIP  director 
John  Cairns  will  discuss  “Observa- 
tions on  Human  Resources  Plan- 
ning and  Development.”  The 
lectures  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Room  1 32  of  the  MacKinnon  build- 
ing. 

Recycle  styrofoam 

Mandel  Scientific  Co.  Ltd.,  a 
Guelph  company  that  serves  the 
Canadian  laboratory  market,  uses 
styrofoam  peanuts  to  pack  its 
products  for  shipping.  Several 
departments  at  U of  G are  working 
with  Mandel  to  recover  and  re-use 
the  packing  material,  and  the  com- 
pany would  like  to  increase  the 
amount  it  can  re-use.  If  your  depart- 
ment has  clean,  used  styrofoam,  call 
Jim  at  763-2145. 


Library  tours 

There  will  be  free  drop-in  tours  at 
the  U of  G Library  until  Jan.  20. 
They  run  at  10:10  a.m.  and  2:10 
p.m.  Jan.  10,  1 1:10  a.m.  and  3:10 
p.m.  Jan.  11,  10:10  a.m.  and  2:10 
p.m.  Jan.  14,  1 1:10  a.m.  and  3:10 
p.m. Jan.  15, 2:10and  6:10p.m.  Jan. 
16,  and  2:10  p.m.  Jan.  19  and  20. 
The  library  is  also  holding  classes 
on  using  microcomputer-based 
catalogues,  abstracts  and  indexes 
and  computer-based  abstracts  and 
indexes.  Sign  up  at  the  orientation 
area  on  the  first  floor. 

Teaching  innovations 

Teaching  Support  Services  is  or- 
ganizing the  fourth  Instructional 
Show  and  Tell  for  Ontario  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges,  a forum  to  share 
information  about  teaching  and 


Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  Jan.  10 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Classes  com- 
mence; first  class  meetings  — spe- 
cial schedule. 

Orientation  - B.A.Sc.  Open  House, 

1 1 a.m.  to  noon,  FACS  111;  OCUS 
Does  It  Again  at  McGinnis,  6 to  9 
p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Nuts 
and  Bolts  Night,  9 p.m.  to  I a.m., 
Crcelman  Hail,  1964  — A Tribute 
to  the  Bcatles,9p.m.to  l a.m  , Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Concert  - Haines,  Melville  and 
Weeks,  soprano,  recorder  and 
harpsichord,  12:10  and  1:10  p.m., 
MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Concert  - Musick  Fync,  7:30  p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  $5 
to  $10. 


FRIDAY,  Jan.  11 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Classes  com- 
mence; first  class  meetings  — spe- 
cial schedule.  Late  registration 
ends.  Last  day  for  clearance  to 
graduate  at  winter  convocation. 
Orientation  - College  Information 
Booths.  UC  courtyard.  10  a.m.  to 
noon.  B.A.Sc.  Open  House,  10  to  1 1 
a.m.,  FACS  111. 

Research  Poster  Day  - Nutritional 
Sciences  graduate  students.  1 0 a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.,  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  336. 

Concert  - Miami  Univu  ny  Men's 
Glee  Club,  2:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107,  free. 


MONDAY,  Jan.  14 

Lecture  - “More  Equitable 
Development  Within  Nations:  The 
Human  Factor  and  Participation,” 
Archie  MacKinnon,  12:10  p.m., 
MacKinnon  132. 


TUESDAY,  Jan.  15 

Physics  Seminar  - “Statistical 
Mechanics  of  Inhomogeneous 
Fluids,”  Doug  Henderson,  4 p.m., 
MacNaughton  1 13. 

Senate  - Meeting,  8 p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton 1 1 3. 


WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  16 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Add  period 
ends.  Last  day  to  submit  requests  for 
academic  consideration  forms  — 
first  meeting. 


THURSDAY,  Jan.  17 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Role  of  the 
Alpha  2-Macroglobulin  Clearance 
Pathway  in  the  Prevention  of  En- 
dotoxic  Shock,"  Gord  Wollenberg, 
11:10  a.m..  Pathology  2152. 
Concert  - Daniel  Janke  Group, 
kora,  percussion  anil  piano,  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107, 
free. 

Performance  - National  Ballet  of 
Canada  Concert  Group,  8 p.m. , Fox 
Auditorium,  $ 1 9.50  and  $2 1 .50. 


MONDAY,  Jan.  21 

Lecture  - “Observations  on  Human 
Resources  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment,” John  Cairns,  12:10  p.m., 
MacKinnon  132. 


TUESDAY,  Jan.  22 

Our  World  - “Is  Humankind’s  Sur- 
vival at  Risk?”  noon.  University 
Centre  442. 


Awards 

Bernard  Katz,  U of  G Library,  was 
an  inaugural  recipient  of  the  On- 
tario Library  Association’s  newly 
established  service  award  for  ex- 
ceptional leadership  and  service  to 
the  association  and  to  the  libraries 
of  Ontario. 

Bob  Logan,  recently  retired  from 
the  library,  accepted  the  first  certifi- 
cate of  appreciation  awarded  by  the 
Wellington  County  Teacher/ 
Librarians'  Association.  It  was  in 
recognition  of  his  contributions  to 
Wellington  County  .school  libraries 


Nominees  sought  for  Hilliard  Award 


The  OAC  Alumni  Foundation 
seeks  nominations  for  the  T.R.  Hil- 
liard Distinguished  Agricultural 
Extension  Award  for  1991. 

Presented  annually  to  an  Ontario 
resident  who  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  agricultural  exten- 
sion in  the  province,  the  award  con- 
sists of  a citation  and  $ 1 ,000  to  be 
used  for  an  extension,  research  or 
educational  project  of  the 
recipient’s  choice. 

Nominees  may  be  employed  in 


Prof.  Vladimir  Rasper,  Food 
Science,  received  the  Carl  Wilhelm 
Brabender  Award  from  the 
American  Association  of  Cereal 
Chemists  and  Brabender  OHG, 
Germany,  for  his  contributions  to 
the  field  of  rheology  applied  to 
cereal  materials.  Rasper  received 
the  award  at  the  Association’s  an- 
nual meeting,  where  he  discussed 
fundamental  and  practical  aspects 
of  methods  for  an  objective  evalua- 
tion of  adhesive  forces  associated 
with  highly  cohesive  materials.  □ 


agricultural  extension  by  govern- 
ment, agricultural  organizations, 
institutions,  industry  or  U of  G. 
They  may  also  be  producers  or 
other  individuals  who  have  made  an 
outstanding  voluntary  contribution 
to  agricultural  extension. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  the 
alumni  foundation  care  of  OAC 
Dean  Rob  McLaughlin  by  Feb.  28. 
The  award  is  named  in  memory  of 
the  late  T.R.  Hilliard,  former  deputy 
minister  of  agriculture  and  food.  □ 


learning  innovations.  It  will  run 
May  27  and  28.  TSS  is  now  seeking 
participants  for  presentations  and 
poster  sessions.  The  registration  fee 
is  $40  for  U of  G faculty,  staff  and 
students,  $70  for  off-campus  par- 
ticipants. The  deadline  for  abstracts 
is  Feb.  12.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  3 106. 

Human  kinetics  symposium 

The  21st  annual  U of  G Human 
Kinetics  Symposium  will  be  held 
Jan.  26  on  the  theme  “Health  Trends 
and  Transitions.”  The  conference 
will  examine  the  recent  move 
towards  holism  in  the  health  field 
and  the  role  of  preventive  medicine, 
from  naturopathy  to  more  conven- 
tional forms,  and  the  multifaceted 
treatment  of  pathologies  in  the 
maintenance  and  quality  of  life.  For 
ticket  information,  call  Richard 
Staines  at  767-2543. 


OAC  conferences 

OAC  is  presenting  a number  of 
half-day  and  one-day  conferences 
this  month  at  the  John  McCrae 
branch  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Legion.  Sessions  Jan.  10  and  15  in- 
clude “Fish  Farming  and  Water 
Quality  .’’“Currentlssuesin  Agricul- 
tural Economics”  and  “Crops  Up- 
date for  Agribusiness  Personnel.” 
For  more  information,  call  Stan 
Young  at  Ext.  3933. 

Volunteers  needed 

The  South  Wellington  chapter  of 
the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Ontario  needs  volunteers.  Call 
Martin  at  836-1401. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  ‘Briefly,” call  Ext.  2592. 


Religion 
in  review 

Thursday,  Jan.  10 
Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m., 
University  Centre  533. 
Friday,  Jan.  11 
Catholic  Mass:  8: 1 0 a.m.,  UC 
533.  Womanspirit:  noon,  UC 
533. 

Sunday,  Jan.  13 
Catholic  Mass:  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  Jan.  14 
Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m., 
UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  15 

Catholic  Mass:  8: 1 0 p.m.,  UC 

533. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  16 
Morning  Prayer:  8:10  a.nu, 
UC  533.  Immanuel  Chris- 
tian Fellowship:  rides  leaving 
from  UC  front  desk  at  5 p.m. 

Thursday,  Jan.  17 
Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m., 
UC  533. 

If  you  have  information  for 
“Religion  in  Review.”  submit 
it  to  the  Campus  Ministry. 
UC  Level  3,  Ext.  8909.  □ 
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Research  news 


CLASSIFIEDS 


For  sale: 


Deadline  dates 

Jan. 19 

Secretary  of  State  — Canadian 
Ethnic  Studies 

Visiting  lectureships  and  grants 
in  ethnic  studies. 

Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications 
Highway  safety  research  grants. 
Canadian  Scandinavian  Founda- 
tion 

Finnair  travel  grants  and  special 
travel  grants. 

Jan. 22 

Environment  Canada  — Canadian 
Wildlife  Service 

Funds  awarded  through  con- 
tracts and  university  faculty  super- 
vising  students  whose  thesis 
research  is  on  wildlife  species,  com- 
munities or  habitats. 

Department  of  National  Defence  — 
Postdoctoral 

Military  and  strategic  studies. 
American  Philosophical  Society 
Grants-in-aid  for  basic  research 
in  all  fields  of  learning  (up  to 
$3,500). 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Foundation 

Grants  to  support  work  related  to 
promoting  the  physical,  mental  and 
social  well  being  of  children. 

McLaughlin  (R.  Samuel) 
Foundation 

Interests  include  the  aged,  hand- 
icapped and  special  groups.  Grants 
restricted  to  Ontario. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
Career  appointments,  training 
and  study  awards,  studentships,  fel- 
lowships, career  awards  and  per- 
sonnel support,  Terry  Fox  research 
fellowships  and  cancer  research 
scientists. 

Sigma  Xi 

Small  research  grants  to  new 
faculty  in  all  disciplines. 


Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical 
Research  Foundation 

Grants-in-aid  to  promote  medi- 
cal, behavioral  and  social  research 
toward  the  prevention  of  alcohol 
misuse  and  alcoholism  and  to 
monitor  the  safety  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services 
Applications  for  renewal  and 
new  program  grants  for  basic  and 
applied  research  on  all  aspects  of 
diseases  of  humans. 

Feb.  1 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
Student  Summer  Fellowship 

Research  that  may  further  the 
current  knowledge  pertaining  to  the 
urinary  and  kidney  tract. 

The  Manning  Awards  Foundation 
To  stimulate  and  recognize  in- 
novation in  Canada  by  honoring 
persons  who  have  created  and 
promoted  in  an  outstanding  way  a 
new  concept  process  or  product  that 
is  beneficial  to  Canada  and  society. 
(Consult  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  for  Research  on  how  to 
submit  a nomination.) 

Feb.  2 

SSHRC  Renewals  of  Postdoctoral 
Fellowships 

Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  — 
Applied  Sport  Research 
To  provide  leadership  and  fund- 
ing for  research  that  will  enhance 
the  Canadian  sport  system. 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada  — 
M.Sc.  and  PhD  Fellowships 
Canadian  Paraplegic  Association 
Operating  and  equipment  grants 
for  projects  directly  related  to  spinal 
cord  problems. 

Feb.  9 

Ontario  Turfgrass  Research 
Foundation 

Turfgrass  research.  Prior  con- 


sultation with  the  director  of  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute  is  en- 
couraged. 

Feb. 16 

Australian  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Science  and  Engineering 

Fellowships  for  research  in 
Australia  in  nuclear  science  and  en- 
gineering. 

Royal  Bank  Award 
To  an  outstanding  Canadian 
citizen  who  has  contributed  greatly 
to  human  welfare  and  the  common 
good.  □ 


Graduate 

news 

Paul  Nichol,  a master’s  student  in 
the  University  School  of  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  will  defend 
his  thesis,  "Community-Based 
Economic  Development  in  Rural 
Southern  Ontario,”  Jan.  14  from  2 to 
5 p.m.  in  Room  303  of  the  Mac- 
Kinnon building.  Nichol’s  super- 
visor is  Prof.  David  Douglas. 

The  following  students  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  requirements 
for  their  PhD  programs  and  will 
graduate  at  winter  convocation: 

■ Wendy  Lee  Johnston,  Nutrition- 
al Sciences,  whose  thesis  is  en- 
titled “Role  of  Brain  Serotonin  in 
the  Control  of  Food  Intake  by 
Rainbow  Trout  ( Oncorhynchus 
My  kiss)"; 

■ Chengyong  Zhang,  Land 
Resource  Science,  “Interactions 
Between  Phosphorus,  Zinc  and 
Vesticular-Arbuscular  Mycor- 
rhizae  in  Maize  and  the  Use  of 
Benomyl  to  Prevent  Coloniza- 
tion." □ 


Four  16:5  Ford  truck  rims.  Ext. 
3436  or  Linda  at  823-5476  after 
5 p.m.  Two  5.8-gallon  gas  cans, 
brass  fireplace  set  and  screen, 
bannister  from  old  farmhouse, 
Ext.  3551  or  787-0077.  Turbo 
XT  computer,  20-meg,  5 1/4- 
inch  drive;  portable  Hyperion 
computer  with  amber  monitor, 
640  K with  Epson  RX80  printer, 
Ruth.  Ext.  8707  or  823-8680. 
Three-bedroom  house,  walking 
distance  to  University,  garage, 
pool.  Ext.  6519  or  836-5793. 
Takahari  classical  guitar,  model 
railroad  set,  white  IKEA  desk, 
side  table  and  bookshelves,  ex- 
tendable lamp,  white  dresser, 
white  single  tubular  bed,  girl’s 
mauve  ski  pants,  four  BF 
Goodrich  T/A  radials  185/70, 
R.  14,  767-1333  after  7 p.m. 
Three-bedroom  bungalow,  close 
to  campus.  Ext.  8333  or  824- 
7551.  IBM  XT  clone  (turbo)  with 
640K  memory,  20-meg  hard 
disk,  5 I /4-inch  360K  drive.  3 
1/2-inch  720K  drive,  ATI 
Graphic  Solution  card  with 
monochrome  monitor,  836- 
4967.  Desk  with  bookshelf  con- 
sole; chesterfield  with  matching 
wing  chair  and  footstool, 
brown/beige/cream;  TV  stand; 
queen-sized  waterbed.  six 
drawers;  double  waterbed;  black 
and  white  TV;  all-in-one  AM/FM 


At  the  art  centre 

Edmonton  artist  Catherine  Burgess 
has  won  the  MacdonaldStewart  Art 
Centre’s  1990  national  sculpture 
competition. 

Burgess’s  proposed  sculpture, 
Guelph:  Sept.  27,  1990 , is  a table 
shape  on  which  several  simple  ob- 
jects are  placed  and  will  be  cast  in 
bronze.  It  will  be  the  1 1th  work  to 


stereo  with  cassette,  turntable 
and  speakers;  weight  bench  and 
weights,  Ext.  3 1 92  or  763-0535 
after  5 p.m. 

For  rent: 

Room  with  shared  kitchen  and 
bath,  walking  distance  from 
University,  non-smoking  female 
student  preferred,  836-7534 
weekdays  after  5 p.m.  Two-  week 
rental  in  Florida,  private  home 
with  pool,  February,  821-5502; 
furnished  four-bedroom  house, 
April  1 to  July  31.  $1,295  a 
month  plus  utilities,  763-5078 
evenings.  Two-bedroom 
townhouse,  Yorkshire  and 
Waterloo,  underground  parking, 
leave  name  and  number  at  416- 
444-6504,  rent  negotiable. 

Wanted: 

Children’s  cross-country  skis, 
sizes  2 and  7,  822-2362.  Fur- 
nished house  or  three-bedroom 
apartment  close  to  campus  for 
Danish  scientist  on  sabbatical  at 
OVC  Aug.  1 to  Feb.  1,  1992, 
Allan  King,  Ext.  4927,  or  contact 
Torben  Greve,  Department  of 
Reproduction,  Royal  Veterinary 
and  Agricultural  University,  13 
Bulowsvej.  DK  1870 
Frederiksberg  C,  Denmark,  +45 
31  1 7 88,  Ext.  2338.  fax  +45  31 
35  30  32.  Properties  to  buy,  fair 
price,  David.  82 1 -5068. 


be  installed  in  the  Donald  Forster 
Sculpture  Park. 

The  sculpture  competition  is 
sponsored  by  Imperial  Tobacco 
Ltd.  Acquisitions  for  the  park  are 
also  supported  by  the  Canada 
Council.  Ontario  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture and  Communications  and 
donations  to  the  art  centre.  □ 
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Treat  yourself  to 
a special  dining  experience  at  the 

Whippletree  Restaurant 

Licensed  under  LLBO 
Reservations  519-767-5035 


Located  on  the  4th  Floor,  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators 
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YOUR  ONE  STOP  LUBE, 

OIL  & FILTER 

1 - Top  up  anti-freeze  reservoir 

2 - We  check  and  fill  window  washers 

3 - We  check  the  wiper  blades 

4 - We  check  and  fill  power  steering  fluid 

5 - Air  filter  replaced  if  needed 

6 - We  change  your  oil  with  up  to  5 litres 

7 - We  install  new  oil  filter 

8 - We  check  and  fill  auto  transmission 

9 - We  lubricate  the  whole  chassis 

10  - We  check  and  fill  brake  fluid 

11  - We  inflate  tires  to  proper  pressure 

Discount  with  coupon 


• Up  to  5 litres  of 
Gulf  5W30  or 
10W30 


Fram  Oil  Filter 

Complete  Chasis 
Lube 

Top  off  all 
reservoirs  includes: 
radiator,  w/w 
reservoir,  master 
cylinder,  power 
steering,  automatic 
transmission 


lubeAit 

222  Speedvale  Avenue  West 
Guelph  836-4490 


STUDENTS/FACULTY/STAFF 

10  MINUTE  SERVICE 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NEEDED 


VISA  I OPEN:  MON.-FRI.  8-6,  SAT.  8-5 


Computing  Services  offers  seminar  series 

Computing  Servicesis  again  providing  free  seminars  for  faculty,  students  and 
staff  this  semester.  The  seminars  are  offered  in  collaboration  with  the  library. 

Teaching  Support  Services  and  Communications  Services,  with  the  assistance 
of  Tony  Mackay,  OAC  Dean’s  Office,  and  Prof.  Wayne  Pfeiffer,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Business. 

Registration  starts  Jan.  14;  register  by  calling  Ext.  3712  or  by  stopping  in 
at  Computing  Services  off  Trent  Lane.  Register  early  as  space  is  limited. 

The  HELP  desk  in  Computing  Services  has  a new  seminar  brochure 
available.  Pick  one  up  for  more  complete  information  on  each  of  the  seminars.  V— 

( ☆ = hands-on  ☆ ☆ = multi-part^  = p.m.  offering) 


Title 

Date 

Code 

Time 

Accessing  Library  and  Off-Site 
Databases 

Feb.  20 

LIBDB1 

1 :30-3:30  p.m. 

Adv.Hard  Disk  Management 

Jan.  31 

HDMAN1 

1:30-3:30  p.m. 

"C"  Programming  Language  ☆ ☆ 
(five  parts) 

Jan.  21 ,22,23,24,25 

CPROG1 

8-10  a.m. 

Intro  to  Mainframe  Computing 

Facilities 

(CMS)  ☆* 

Jan.  22 

VMCMS1 

7-9  p.m. 

Jan.  23 

VMCMS2 

10  a.m.-noon 

Jan.  30 

VMCMS3 

10  a.m.-noon 

Intro  to  Computing  Services 

Jan.  21 

CSERV1 

10  a.m.-noon 

Intro  to  Computer  Terminology 

Jan.  23 

TERMS1 

1:30-3:30  p.m. 

Intro  to  dBASE  IV  ☆ ☆Part  1 
(two  parts) 

Jan.  29 

DBASA1 

1:30-3:30  p.m. 

Intro  to  dBASE  IV  ☆☆Part  II 
(two  parts) 

Jan.30 

DBASB1 

1 :30-3:30  p.m. 

Intro  to  DOS  and 
Hard  Disks  ☆★ 

Jan.  21 

DOSHD1 

7-9  p.m. 

Jan.  22 

DOSHD2 

10  a.m.-noon 

Jan.  28 

DOSHD3 

10  a.m.-noon 

Feb.  12 

DOSHD4 

10  a.m.-noon 

Intro  to  Electronic 
Communications  ☆☆ 
(two  parts) 

Feb.  18 

EMAIL1 

10  a.m.-noon 

Feb.  19 

10  a.m.-noon 

Overview  of  FreeLance  Plus 
& Picture  It 

Feb.  12 

FREEP1 

1 :30-3  p.m. 

Harvard  Graphics 

Feb.  1 

HARVG1 

1:30-3:30  p.m. 

Navigating  the  Internet 

March  4 

NAVIP1 

1:30-3:30  p.m. 

Linear  Programming  ☆ ☆ ☆ 
(four  parts) 

March  6,13,20,27 

LPROG1 

10  a.m.-noon 

Intro  to  Lotus  1 -2-3 
andOilattro  Pro  ☆★ 

Jan.  31 

LOTUS1 

7-9  p.m. 

Feb.  7 

LOTUS2 

10  a.m.-noon 

Feb.  14 

LOTUS3 

lOam.-noon 

Intro  to  Pro-Cite 

Feb.  1 1 

PCITE1 

1:30-3:30  p.m. 

SAS  ☆☆★  Parti 
(five  parts) 

Feb.  4 

SASA1 

1 :30-3:30  p.m. 

Feb.  1 1 

SASA2 

7-9  p.m. 

SAS  ☆ ☆ Part  2 

Feb.  5 

SASB1 

1:30-3:30  p.m. 

Feb.  12 

SASB2 

7-9  p.m. 

SAS  ☆ ☆ Part  3 

Feb.  6 

SASC1 

1:30-3:30  p.m. 

Feb.  13 

SASC2 

7-9  p.m. 

SAS  ☆ ☆ Part  4 

Feb.  7 

SASD1 

3:30-5  p.m. 

Feb.  14 

SASD2 

7-9  p.m. 

SAS  ☆ ☆ ☆ Part  5 

Feb.  8 

SASE1 

10a.m.-noon 

Feb.  1 5 

SASE2 

10  a.m.-noon 

Intro  to  SPSSX  ☆ 

Jan.  31 

SPSSX1 

10  a.m.-noon 

Intro  to  TCoSy 

Jan.  24 

TCOSY1 

1 :30-2:30  p.m. 

ABSOLUTE  Beginner's 
Guide  to  Word  Processing 
in  WordPerfect  ☆** 

Jan.  21 

WPBEG1 

10  a.m.-noon 

Jan.  24 

WPBEG2 

7-9  p.m. 

Jan.  29 

WPBEG3 

10  am.-noon 

WordPerfect  5.1 
VERY  BasicFormatting  ☆ 

Feb.  1 

WPFMT1 

10  am.-noon 

Feb.  5 

WPFMT2 

lOam.-noon 

WP  5.1  Tips  and  Tricks 

Feb.  7 

WPTIP1 

1 :30-3:30  p.m. 

Feb.  1 4 

WPTIP2 

1:30-3:30  p.m. 

Feb.  21 

WPTIP3 

1:30-3:30  p.m. 

WP  5.1  Advanced: 
Macros  & Styles  ☆ 

Feb.  4 

WPMAC1 

10  a.m.-noon 

Feb.  1 1 

WPMAC2 

10  am.-noon 

WP  5.1  Advanced: 
Tables  ☆ 

Feb.  5 

WPTAB1 

9-10  am. 

Feb.  12 

WPTAB2 

9-10  am. 

Feb.  19 

WPTAB3 

9-10  a.m. 

WP  5.1  Advanced: 
Graphics/Equations  ☆ 

Feb.  6 

WPGFX1 

10  a.m.-noon 

Feb.  13 

WPGFX2 

10  am.-noon 

Feb.  20 

WPGFX3 

10  am.-noon 

Continuing  education 

Symposium  to  help  deal 
with  Middle  East  crisis 


Time  is  running  out  in  the  Middle 
, East.  The  UN  has  given  Iraq  until 
Jan.  15  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 
Both  Iraq  and  the  United  States  are 
making  preparations  for  war. 

The  consequences  in  terms  of  lost 
lives,  physical  destruction,  environ- 
mental damage  and  world  peace 
may  be  devastating. 

How  can  weas  Canadians  help  to 
keep  this  scenario  from  becoming  a 
reality? 

To  answer  this  question,  U of  G, 
in  co-operation  with  community 
action  groups  in  Guelph,  is  present- 
ing a free  symposium  Jan.  1 2 from 
1 0 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in  Room  1 05  of  the 


MacNaughton  building. 

Invited  speakers  include  Rear 
Admiral  Eugene  J.  Carroll,  Jr., 
deputy  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Defence  Information  in 
Washington,  D C.,  Dr.  Ed  Crispin  of 
the  Canadian  Physicians  for  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  and 
Prof.  Farokh  Afshar,  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development. 

The  proceedings  will  be  chaired 
by  Prof.  Bill  Graf,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Studies. 

For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  Continuing  Education 
at  Ext.  3956.  □ 


Forum  to  address  AIDS  issues 


The  University  School  of  Continu- 
ing Education  and  the  AIDS  Com- 
mittee of  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County  are  sponsoring  an  AIDS 
awareness  forum  on  campus  Tues- 
day evenings  from  Jan.  15  to  Feb. 
19. 

The  forum  will  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  in-depth  consideration 
of  issues  such  as  media  repre- 
sentation, palliative  care, 
homophobia,  street  youth  and 
AIDS,  the  religious  response,  and 
psychiatric  and  neuropsychiatric 
aspects  of  HIV  infection. 

Designed  for  professionals  and 
private  citizens  from  all  walks  of 
life,  the  forum  will  feature  speakers 


from  across  the  province  sharing 
their  expertise  and  knowledge  of 
the  field.  Participants  can  attend  the 
whole  series  or  choose  individual 
sessions  of  particular  interest. 

The  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County  was  estab- 
lished in  1988  by  local  profes- 
sionals and  volunteers.  Their 
purpose  was  to  emphasize  the  mul- 
tifaceted impact  of  the  disease  on 
all  levels  of  society  and  provide 
education  and  support  programs 
for  the  diverse  population  of  the 
region. 

For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  Continuing  Education 
at  Ext.  3956.  □ 


Follow  the  board  leader 


Boards  must  provide  strategic 
leadership,  with  a focus  on  values 
and  vision.  Traditional  operations 
have  kept  public  and  non-profit 
boards  busy  doing  the  wrong  things, 
says  John  Carver,  an  internationally 
recognized  author  and  speaker  on 
the  topic  of  non-profit  board  gover- 
nance. 

Carver,  who  has  presented 
workshops  throughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  will  be  at  U of  G 
Jan.  18  to  present  a one-day 
workshop  on  “Boards  That  Make  a 
Difference.” 

He  offers  a new  approach  to 
board  leadership  that  focuses  on  the 
functioning  of  public  boards  in  rela- 
tion to  both  their  own  staffs  and  the 
larger  communities  they  are  con- 
nected to. 

Carver  says  community  boards 
often  become  mired  in  “ad- 
ministrivia,"  forgetting  the  reason 
they  were  formed  — to  govern.  Al- 


though individuals  will  benefit  from 
this  workshop,  he  recommends  that 
groups  attend.  When  board  mem- 
bers and  staff  from  the  same  or- 
ganization are  present,  they  come  to 
clearly  understand  who  should 
manage  (deal  with  means)  and  who 
should  govern  (deal  with  ends),  he 
says. 

The  workshop  is  sponsored  by 
Continuing  Education  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Guelph  United  Way 
Social  Planning  Council  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services. 

It  is  designed  for  those  who  serve, 
or  expect  to  serve,  in  leadership 
roles  in  human  and  social  services, 
government,  education,  arts  or- 
ganizations, professional  societies, 
religious  organizations  and  volun- 
tary associations. 

To  register,  call  the  Guelph 
United  Way  Social  Planning  Coun- 
cil at  821-0571.  □ 


Tips  offered  for  trading 
in  commodity  futures 


Free  trade,  international  price  wars, 
the  changing  face  of  agriculture  at 
home  and  abroad  — all  mean  that 
people  who  produce,  use  and  trade 
agricultural  commodities  need  the 
latest  information. 

“TradinginCommodity  Futures,” 
a four-day  course  to  be  offered  on 
campus  Jan.  1 5 to  1 8,  is  designed  to 
provide  a knowledge  of  the  most 
up-to-date  methods  and  strategies 
for  understanding  and  participating 
in  agricultural  and  exchange  rate 
futures  markets. 

Offered  annually  since  1981,  the 
course  is  led  by  Prof.  Larry  Martin, 
distinguished  professor  and  acting 
director  of  the  George  Morris 
Centre;  Prof.  Francesco  Braga, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness; and  Way  ne  Purcell  of  Virginia 
Tech  University,  all  internationally 
recognized  specialists  in  the  Field  of 


agricultural  economics. 

Of  value  to  anyone  who  deals 
with  the  development  of  pricing  and 
risk-managementstrategies, “Trad- 
ing in  Commodity  Futures”  will  be 
of  particular  benefit  to  producers, 
grain  elevator  and  feed  mill 
operators  and  managers,  meat 
packers  and  food  processors,  as 
well  as  agricultural  financing 
managers  in  banks,  trust  companies 
and  similar  institutions. 

It  will  provide  participants  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  terminol- 
ogy of  futures  markets,  assistance  in 
the  development  of  a marketing 
plan,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
essential  principals  of  futures  and 
options  trading. 

For  information  or  to  register, 
call  Continuing  Education  at  Ext. 
3956.  □ 
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Be  a blood  donor 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  is 
holding  a blood  donor  clinic 
Jan  28  from  10  a.m.  to  3:15 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Give 
the  gift  of  life! 


The  planning  committee  for  the 
1 989  ethics  conference  gathers  to 
celebrate  recent  awards  of  excel- 
lence. From  left  are  Archie 


MacKinnon,  Virginia  Gray,  Jack 
MacDonald,  Henry  Wiseman  and 
Mark  Waldron. 

Photo  by  Ross  Davidson-Pilon  Studio 


Kudos 
for  ethics 
conference 


The  planning  committee  for 
the  Ethical  Choices  in  the  Age 
of  Pervasive  Technology 
Conference,  held  at  U of  G in 
October  1989,  has  received 
two  national  awards  of  excel- 
lence from  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  University 
Continuing  Education. 

One  award  is  for  excellence 
in  promotional  materials;  the 
other  is  for  excellence  in  the 
development  and  presenta- 
tion of  a special  focus  con- 
ference. 

Members  of  the  planning 
committee  were  Prof.  Jack 
MacDonald,  vice-president, 
academic;  Prof.  Archie 
MacKinnon,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  International 
Programs;  Prof.  Mark 
Waldron,  director  of  the 
U niversity  School  of  C ontinu- 
ing  Education,  retired  politi- 
cal studies  professor  Henry 
Wiseman,  who  was  con- 
ference chair;  and  Virginia 
Gray,  chair  of  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  A 


Committee  aims  to  take  risk  out  of  taking  a risk 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

Members  of  a Guelph  student  club  decide 
to  repel  down  a building  to  advertise  their 
activities.  A ship  carrying  U of  G goods  sinks  off 
the  coast  of  Jamaica.  A University  shipment  con- 
taining a hazardous  substance  breaks  open  in 
transit  and  spills  its  contents. 

To  most  people,  these  incidents  may  seem 
remote  and  unrelated,  but  to  Bill  Moore  and 
Nancy  Chambers,  the  events  have  a great  deal  in 
common  because  they  all  relate  to  risk  manage- 
ment. 

Moore,  assistant  director  in  Financial  Services, 
and  Chambers,  an  insurance  assistant  in  Finan- 
cial Services,  are  both  members  of  the 
University’s  Risk  Management  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. It’s  their  job  to  minimize  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  accidental  losses  on  the  University  by 
co-ordinating  risk  control  and  risk  financing 
measures. 

The  committee  recently  released  an  updated 
risk  management  policy  that  defines  risk 
management  as  ‘the  process  of  planning,  organiz- 
ing. directing  and  controlling  the  resources  and 
activities  of  the  University  in  order  to  cost  effec- 
tively minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  accidental 
losses.  This  includes  loss  control  practices  to  en- 
sure the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  University 
community.” 

The  main  goals  of  this  policy  are  to  establish 
lines  of  communication,  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities, make  all  members  of  the  University 
community  aware  and  supportive  of  the  risk 
management  program  and  put  the  focus  on  risk 
management  first,  with  insurance  as  just  one  risk 
financing  option. 

Risk  management  is  not  a new  concept  among 
universities,  but  these  days  it’s  receiving  more 
attention  than  ever,  says  Moore. 


In  the  past,  universities  relied  heavily  on 
brokers  for  advice  and  the  purchase  of  insurance 
for  protection.  Recently,  however,  availability  of 
coverage,  as  well  as  higher  premiums  and  deduct- 
ibles, are  major  influences,  he  says. 

As  costs  soar,  and  as  the  government  places 
greater  responsibility  on  organizations  for  their 
actions,  the  risk  management  premise  is  being 
emphasized. 

‘Universities  are  becoming  much  more  con- 
scious of  exposures  on  the  insurance  side, ’’says 
Moore.  “Harder  markets  and  claims  experience 
can  have  significant  effects  on  our  premiums." 

In  May  1988,  more  than  40  Canadian  univer- 
sities formed  their  own  insurance  reciprocal  — 
the  Canadian  Universities  Reciprocal  Insurance 
Exchange  (CURIE).  It’s  monitored  by  an  ad- 
visory board  made  up  of  representatives  from 
member  universities,  chaired  by  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  administration. 

Chambers  says  the  committee  wants  in- 
dividuals to  consider  the  potential  risks  inherent 
in  their  programs  and  activities  on  campus. 

‘We  want  to  promote  and  heighten  this  aware- 
ness along  with  the  fact  that  there  are  sources 
available  to  advise  and  help  persons  considering 
any  new  activity  or  project,’’she  says. 

For  example,  says  Moore,  when  students 
decide  to  hold  a fun  night  or  organize  an  activity 
such  as  repelling  down  a University  building,  they 
need  to  know  the  risks  involved  and  the  control 
measures  necessary  to  manage  these  possible 
risks.  They  also  have  to  ensure  that  appropriate 
insurance  is  in  place. 

U of  G’s  Environmental  Health  and  Safety  and 
Security  Services  have  been  actively  involved  in 
loss  control  management  practices  for  many 
years,  says  Moore.  And  the  campus  Fire  Division 
has  become  more  proactive  over  the  years,  carry- 
ing out  more  inspections  and  trying  to  ensure  that 


problems  do  not  emerge. 

The  success  of  Guelph’s  risk  management  pro- 
gram will  depend  on  the  support  of  all  University 
personnel,  he  says.  The  bottom  line  is  individual 
responsibility,  and  Moore’s  advice  is  simple:  ‘Be 
aware  of  the  potential  risks  involved  in  the  ac- 
tivities you  are  doing  and  how  they  may  impact 
on  the  University  community  and  facilities.  Seek 
advice  if  necessary."  □ 


Task  force 
to  develop 
Green  Plan 

A task  force  has  been  established  by 
President  Brian  Segal  to  develop  a 
Green  Plan  forU  of  G. 

The  plan  will  contain  specific 
recommendations  for  action  and  will 
try  to  unite  academic  and  non- 
academic  aspects  of  the 
community’s  life,  says  Barbara 
Abercrombie,  University  secretary. 
These  include  curriculum,  student 
extracurricular  activities,  ad- 
ministrative practices,  use  of  the 
University's  land  holdings,  waste 
management,  recycling  and  conser- 
vation of  renewable  resources,  re- 
search and  community  outreach. 

Establishment  of  the  task  force 
reflects  the  growing  move  among 
Canadian  universities  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  helping  society 
conserve  resources  and  preserve  the 
fragile  balance  of  nature,  says 
Abercrombie. 

Universities  have  pursued  a wide 
range  of  initiatives  to  highlight  their 
concern  and  professional  involve- 
ment. including  establishing  re- 
search institutes  or  faculties  of 
environmental  studies,  creating 
chairs,  adding  degree  programs,  par- 
ticipating in  task  forces,  providing 
expert  help  to  industry  and  directing 
research  efforts  to  the  solution  of 
practical  problems. 

In  addition,  many  campuses  have 
developed  recycling  programs  as  a 
means  of  demonstrating  their  com- 
mitment to  conservation. 

For  its  part,  U of  G has  developed 
a number  of  new  program;;  in 
toxicology  and  environmental  biol- 
ogy and  was  an  early  entrant  in  recy- 
cling activities,  says  Abercrombie. 
The  University  now  seeks  to  high- 
light its  research  strengths  in  the  area 
of  the  environment  by  creating  an 
interdisciplinary  academic  unit. 

But  such  initiatives  have  been 
scattered  and  do  not  make  much  at- 
tempt to  link  academic  with  non- 
academic  concerns,  she  says.  That 
means  members  of  the  University 
community  who  might  contribute  to 
a more  global  articulation  of 
Guelph’s  commitment  to  the  en- 
vironment, and  a plan  for  integrating 
this  commitment  into  daily  actions, 
are  not  heard.  The  task  force  is  aimed 
at  remedying  that  situation. 

Chaired  by  Garry  Round  of  Food 
Services,  the  Green  Plan  Advisory 
Committee  consists  of  CPES  Dean 
Iain  Campbell:  Prof.  Tom  Nudds, 
Zoology;  Prof.  John  Leslie, 
Philosophy;  graduate  student  Sandra 
Ausman;  Prof.  Alan  Watson  of  The 
Arboretum;  Prof.  Bev  Kay,  chair  ol 
the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science;  Sophie  Edwards,  Guelph 
Campus  Co-operative;  Karen 
Farbridge,  OPIRG:  Julie  West, 
Residences;  Larry  Hoy,  Planning, 
Physical  Resources;  Howard 
Weinstein.  Housekeeping;  Mary 
Cocivera.  Creative  Services;  Paul 
Cook,  Grounds;  and  Mollie 
McDuffe,  University  Secretariat. 

The  committee  will  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  at  its  April  retreat, 
with  a final  report  to  follow  in  June. 
Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the 
committee  through  McDuffe.  □ 


Awards 


The  Guelph  chapter  of  Sigma  Xi 
recently  presented  its  annual  awards. 
Recipients  were  Allen  McBumey, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  Sup- 
port of  Research  Award;  retired 
professor  Herb  Armstrong  and  Prof. 
Margaret  Fallding,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  Distinguished  Service 
Award;  Karen  Farbridge,  Zoology, 


D.G.  Ingram  Graduate  Student 
Award  (PhD);  Prof.  Rob  Etches, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  Excel- 
lence in  Research  Award;  Nancy 
Campbell,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  H.S.  Armstrong  Graduate 
Student  Award  (M.Sc.);  and  Shane 
Curry, St.  John’s  Kilmarnock  School, 
Teaching  Award  (High  School).  □ 


Sigma  Xi  award  recipients  are,  left  to  right:  Allen  McBurney,  Herb 
Armstrong,  Margaret  Fallding,  Karen  Farbridge,  Rob  Etches,  Nancy 
Campbell  and  Shane  Curry,  with  Sigma  Xi  president  Peter  Egelstaff. 

Photo  by  Jock  Buchanan-Smith,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 


Graduate  news 


The  Final  examination  of  Robert 
Moore,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
a PhD  candidate,  is  Jan.  18  at  8:30 
a.m.  in  Room  141,  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  building.  The  thesis  is 
“Parameter  Estimates  between 
Production  and  Management  Traits 
in  First  Lactation  Using  Milk 
Recording  Data.’’Moore’s  adviser  is 
Prof.  Brian  Kennedy. 

The  Final  exam  of  Jim  Louter, 
Crop  Science,  a PhD  candidate,  is 
Jan.  1 8 at  9 a.m.  in  Room  307,  Crop 
Science.  The  thesis  is  ‘Quantitative 
Resistance  to  Powdery  Mildew  in 
Barley."  Louter’s  adviser  is 
Prof.Duane  Falk. 


The  Final  exam  of  Jeanne  Burton, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  a PhD 
candidate,  is  Jan.  1 8 at  1:15  p.m.  in 
Room  141,  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition.  The  thesis  is  ‘Effect  of 
Recombinant  Bovine  Somatotropin 
on  Immune  Functions  and  Param- 
eters in  Lactating  Dairy  Cows." 
Burton’s  advisers  are  Profs.John 
Burton  and  Brian  McBride. 

The  Final  exam  of  John  Katsaras, 
Physics,  a PhD  candidate,  is  Jan.  24 
at  2 p.m.  in  Room  318,  Mac- 
Naughton.  The  thesis  is ‘X-Ray  Dif- 
fraction Location  of  Brominated 
Fatty  Acids  and  Antioxidants  in 
Gel-Phase  Lipid  Bilayers. 


How  green  is  green? 

Effects  of  federal  Green  Plan  on  campus  unknown 


U of  G environmentalists  are 
taking  a wait-and-see  attitude  on 
whether  the  federal  government’s 
much-discussed  Green  Plan  will 
have  much  Financial  impact  on 
campus. 

The  Green  Plan.  Canada’s  action 
plan  for  a healthy  environment, 
commits  $3  billion  in  new  funds 
over  Five  years,  in  addition  to  the 
$ 1 .3  billion  the  federal  government 
already  spends  annually  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

According  to  Prof.  Keith  Ronald, 
director  of  The  Arboretum  and  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Policy 
and  Stewardship  (IEPS),  the  Green 
Plan  is  quite  general  in  its  break- 
down of  funds,  so  it's  difficult  to 
know  whether  Guelph  will  beneFit. 

Still,  Ronald  says  IEPS  plans  to 
approach  the  government  for  fund- 
ing for  its  ‘5000  Days”educational 
program  and  its  database  on 
forested  lands. 

‘Many  people  are  going  to  rush  in 
wanting  money,  so  we  are  going  to 
have  to  go  in  very  organized  and 
very  speciFic,  he  says. 

Ronald  knew  the  contents  of  the 
Green  Plan  before  most  Canadians 
because  he  attended  a lock-up  ses- 
sion before  the  plan's  release  Dec. 
11.  He  is  critical  of  Green  Plan 
naysayers  who,  he  says,  wrote  the 
plan  offbefore  it  was  even  released. 
‘One  gets  the  feeling  that  even  if 
you  offered  the  Holy  Grail,  it 
wouldn't  be  acceptable.” 

Ronald  says  the  intent  of  the 
Green  Plan  is  to  help  Canadians 
and  the  Canadian  habitat,  but  he 
believes  many  aspects  of  the  plan 
need  to  look  beyond  Canadian  bor- 
ders to  an  international  perspective. 

Acts  to  ensure  safe  water,  sus- 
tainability of  Fisheries  and  acid  rain 
reduction  have  to  be  international 
in  scope  if  they  are  to  succeed,  he 
says. 


‘Green  plans  are  going  to  go 
brown  very  quickly  if  we  don’t  con- 
sider the  human  geometric  equa- 
tion," he  says,  noting  that  in  some 
countries,  the  annual  birth  rate  is 
equivalent  to  the  entire  population 
of  Canada. 

Ronald  calls  the  plan  "a  carrot 
document,  not  a stick  document,” 
but  he  believes  there  are  enough 
directives  to  initiate  significant 
change. 

The  plan  to  create  five  new  na- 
tional parks  by  1996  and  13  more 
by  2000  will  meet  Canada’s  goal  to 
set  aside  12  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  lands  as  protected  space. 
Standards  to  reduce  packaging  by 
1993  will  help  reach  the  goal  of 
cutting  waste  by  50  per  cent  by 
2000. 

The  establishment,  within  five 
years,  of  controls  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cidental or  deliberate  release  of 
genetically  engineered  organisms 
will  address  growing  concerns 
about  the  new  science  of  biotech- 
nology. 

Ronald  is  pleased  with  the  plan’s 
goal  to  increase  environmental 
education  programs,  noting  that 
one  of  the  institute’s  mandates  is  to 
increase  environmental  awareness. 

‘Economic  incentives  can  be  ef- 
fective in  promoting  environmen- 
tally aware  behavior,”  he  says.  ‘In 
1991,  the  government  should  look 
at  the  GATT  and  the  GST  as  en- 
vironmental carrots.” 

Despite  these  positive  areas  of 
change,  Ronald  found  other  aspects 
of  the  document  disappointing.  The 
document’s  treatment  of  forestry, 
fisheries  and  pollution  issues  did 
not  go  far  enough,  he  says.  He  finds 
the  suggestion  of  planting  325  mil- 
lion trees  in  cities  to  sustain 
Canada’s  forests  woeftilly  inade- 
quate. The  plantings  would  have  to 
be  in  the  billions  or  trillions  to  be 


effective,  he  says. 

Ronald  also  believes  the  creation 
of  an  office  of  waste  management 
is  self-defeating,  in  light  of  the 
waste  problems  facing  Canada. 

‘It  should  be  the  office  of  renew- 
able resource  management,”  he 
says.  “We  can’t  afford  to  throw  gar- 
bage away  anymore.” 

In  addition,  a goal  to  cut  smog- 
causing  emissions  by  40  per  cent  by 
2000  is  too  ambiguous,  he  says.  ‘It’s 
a 40-pcr-cent  reduction  of  what?” 
Drastic  measures  are  needed  to 
deal  with  Canada’s  Fisheries,  which 
are  ‘how  at  the  outer  limits  of  sus- 
tainability,” says  Ronald.  He  sug- 
gests that  scientists  be  given  power 
to  override  politicians  with  regards 
to  fisheries.  “We  may  have  the  data 
to  maintain  our  fisheries  adequate- 
ly, but  not  the  politics.” 

Ronald  also  says  more  substan- 
tial efforts  are  needed  to  follow 
through  on  the  plan’s  directive  to 
clean  up  and  control  toxic  substan- 
ces in  the  environment. 

‘There  must  be  powerful  centres 
of  excellence  established  to  address 
the  issue,  such  as  strong  centres  of 
toxicology.” 

The  reality  that  environmental 
technologies  are  now  a $7-billion- 
a-year  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  aspects  of  the  plan,  he 
says.  “We  will  have  a better 
economy  from  a sustained  environ- 
ment. If  we  don’t  sustain  the  en- 
vironment, there  will  be  no 
resources  left  and  our  overall 
development  could  not  occur.” 
There  is  a curious  contrast  in  the 
whole  proposal,  says  Ronald.  Al- 
though North  Americans  are  said 
to  spend  $1.2  billion  a year  on 
Christmas  toys,  the  plan  proposes 
spending  only  half  that  amount  on 
new  environmental  initiatives  each 
year.  □ 
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by  David  Thomas 
Staff  writer 

Twenty-eight  students  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  System  of 
Higher  Education  (SSHE)  are  com- 
ing to  U of  G in  the  summer  of  1 992 
for  a six-week  session  of  Canadian 
studies. 

The  theme  of  the  program  is 
"Canada:  Unknown  Northern 
Neighbor,"  and  it  will  encompass 
courses  developed  and  taught  by  U 
of  G faculty.  There  will  also  be  co- 
curricular  activities  such  as  trips  to 
Canadian  theatres,  galleries  and 
cultural  events.  A trip  to  Ottawa  and 
Quebec  City  is  also  planned. 

‘It’s  a living/leaming  experience 
for  the  Pennsylvania  students,”  says 
Nancy  Clendenning,  Office  of  the 
Associate  Vice-President,  Aca- 
demic, who’s  co-ordinating  the  pro- 
gram at  this  end.  “And  because  we’re 
providing  the  setting,  it’s  also  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  Guelph 
faculty  to  develop  innovative  teach- 
ing curricula," she  says. 

The  students  will  come  as  part  of 
SSHE’s  summer  honors  program,  in 
which  two  students  from  each  of 
Pennsylvania’s  14  state  universities 
take  part  in  an  in-depth  session  on  a 
particular  subject  area  in  liberal  arts 
and  sciences. 

Mansfield  University,  the  host  of 
the  1 992  program,  will  be  the  first  to 
run  a session  outside  Pennsylvania. 

Mansfield  officials  say  they  chose 
Guelph  because  of  its  expertise  and 
resources  in  areas  such  as  Canadian 
fine  and  performing  arts,  politics, 
history  and  social  sciences,  as  well 
as  its  proximity  to  Toronto  and  cul- 
tural centres  such  as  the  Stratford 
and  Shaw  festivals. 

Planning  meetings  were  held  be- 
tween U of  G and  Mansfield  ad- 
ministrators to  set  up  the  program, 


which  will  offer  three  courses. 

Prof.  Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art,  and  Prof. 
Ric  Knowles,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Drama,  are  developing  a 
course  on  Canadian  arts  and  culture 
that  will  involve  several  depart- 
ments in  the  College  of  Arts.  Prof. 
Linda  Gerber,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  will  lead  a course  on 
the  diversity  of  Canadian  society. 
Prof.  Bram  Cadsby,  Economics,  and 
Prof.  Ken  Woodside,  Political 
Studies,  will  teach  a class  dealing 
with  the  political  economy  of  the 
Canada-U.S.  free  trade  agreement. 

Shuebrook  says  he  and  Knowles 
are  developing  their  course  with  the 
assumption  that  American  students 
know  little  about  Canadian  culture. 

‘The  emphasis  is  on  awakening 
their  awareness  and  having  them 
experience  the  art,”  he  says.  “We 
want  to  run  the  course  so  the  stu- 
dents see  how  vital  the  state  of 
Canadian  art  is.  We  hope  their  taste 
will  be  whetted  so  they’ll  carry  on 
with  it." 

The  SSHE  students  will  take  the 
Canadian  arts  and  culture  class  as  a 
core  course,  plus  one  of  the  two 
other  courses  as  an  elective. 

Gerber  says  her  course  will  show 
the  complexity  of  Canada,  high- 
lighting issues  such  as 
English/French  differences,  native 
issues,  the  immigrant  experience, 
regional  tensions  and  disparities, 
and  the  influence  of  the  United 
States.  The  course  will  be  supple- 
mented by  field  trips;  Gerber  hopes 
to  take  the  students  to  an  Indian 
reserve  and  to  events  like  Toronto’s 
Caravan  festival. 

Understanding  the  Canadian 
perspective  on  the  free  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries  is 
an  important  component  of  the 


political  economy  course,  says 
Cadsby.  It’s  a starting  point  for  dis- 
cussing the  differences  between  the 
political  cultures  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  two  countries  and 
studying  the  interdependence  of  the 
two  economies. 

The  two  elective  courses  will  also 
be  open  to  a few  U of  G summer 
students,  says  Cadsby.  Having 
Canadians  in  the  course  "should  lead 
to  interesting  discussions  and  will 
demonstrate  the  differences  in  the 
students’  perceptions,”he  says. 

The  program  will  also  provide  op- 
portunities for  involvement  by  the 


Guelph  community.  Panel  discus- 
sions on  shared  environmental  con- 
cerns and  other  topics  of  current 
social  interest  are  planned,  with  par- 
ticipation from  U of  G faculty  and 
American  colleagues. 

Guest  lectures  and  workshops 
will  focus  on  a variety  of  relevant 
topics.  Anyone  with  suggestions  for 
these  co-curricular  activities  should 
contact  the  Office  of  the  Associate 
Vice-President,  Academic,  at  Ext. 
3899.  The  program  will  be  funded 
by  Mansfield,  SSHE  and  a grant 
from  the  Canadian  Embassy  in 
Washington.  □ 


Recognizing  alumni  support 


Prof.  Ron  Usborne,  Food 
Science,  second  from  right,  and 
department  chair  Marc  Le 
Maguer,  far  right,  present  a certif- 
cate  to  Evelyn  (Beattie)  McPhee, 
Mac  ’34,  and  Kenneth  McPhee, 


OAC  ’34,  to  recognize  their  con- 
tributions to  the  department.  A 
plaque  has  also  been  installed  in 
the  main  lobby  of  the  Food 
Science  building. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher, 
Creative  Services 
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Council  provides  forum 
for  retail  service  concerns 


Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity now  have  a forum  to  raise 
concerns  about  retail  services  on 
campus  — through  the  Retail 
Operations  Advisory  Council. 

it  was  felt  a council  should  be 
established  to  give  the  University 
community  some  insight  into  retail 
enterprises  and  for  the  community  to 
have  some  influence  on  service 
levels,  products  and  marketing  to 
ensure  Retail  Operations  meets  the 
needs  of  the  community,"  says- 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president, 
administration. 

Reporting  to  Ferguson,  the  coun- 
cil has  representation  from  students, 
faculty  and  staff  across  campus.  It  is 
charged  with  providing  an  ongoing 
channel  of  communications  be- 
tween Retail  Operations  and  the 
University  community,  reviewing 
and  evaluating  various  policy  and 
operational  aspects  of  the 
department’s  enterprises,  suggesting 
possible  improvements  and  review- 
ing proposals  for  new  services  or 
products  presented  by  community 
members. 

“We're  actively  soliciting  input 
from  faculty,  staff  and  students  ,”says 
chair  Rick  Nigol,  Continuing 
Education.  'Our  meetings  are  open 
to  the  public,  and  we  encourage 
people  to  come  "The  next  meeting  is 
Jan.  2 1 at  1 p.m.  in  Room  427  of  the 
University  Centre. 

The  council  has  already  held  two 
organizational  meetings  to  fill  posi- 


tions, elect  the  executive,  review  the 
terms  of  reference  and  tour  Retail 
Operations  facilities.  The  depart- 
ment runs  the  bookstore,  pharmacy. 
Campus  Junction,  Athletics  pro 
shop,  OVC  retail  shop  and  art  sup- 
plies store. 

The  main  topic  of  the  Jan.  21 
meeting  is  the  bookstore.  “We’ll  be 
looking  at  the  broad  issues  — what 
kind  of  bookstore  we  want  on  cam- 
pus,” says  Nigol.  'We  can  find  out 
people’s  thoughts,  discuss  the  issues 
and  make  recommendations,  then 
pass  them  on  to  the  administration.” 

Interested  members  of  the  U ni  ver- 
sity  community  who  would  like  to 
make  representations  to  the  council 
should  contact  one  of  the  members 
to  have  their  submissions  put  on  the 
council's  meeting  agenda.  Nigol  ex- 
pects the  council  to  meet  at  least 
once  every  two  months. 

Other  members  of  the  council  are 
Peter  Landoni,  Financial  Services, 
vice-chair;  Wayne  Brittenden,  Pur- 
chasing, secretary;  Kim  Scott,  Inter- 
hall Council,  member  at  large; 
Helen  Astins,  Health  Services;  Brad 
Cross,  Graduate  Students  Associa- 
tion; Don  Dyson,  administration; 
Mark  Evans,  U of  G Staff  Associa- 
tion; Janet  Kaufman,  U of  G Faculty 
Association;  Ted  Rush  and  Marty 
Williams,  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion; and  Swami  Swaminathan, 
Computing  Services.  Bob  Kay  and 
Helen  Sibley,  Retail  Operations,  are 
non-voting  members.  □ 


Thanks  for  the  leadership 

After  26  years  under  the  direction  of 
retired  human  kinetics  professor 
John  Powell,  the  Cardiovascular 
Club  is  winding  down.  Almost  500 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity have  been  members  of  the 
fitness  club  over  the  years,  and 
Powell  estimates  he’s  missed 
about  9,300  lunches  leading  the 
noon-hour  sessions.  Some  mem- 
bers hope  to  carry  on  with  the  tradi- 
tion, and  are  working  with  the 
Department  of  Athletics  to  set  up 
the  Lifetime  Fitness  Club.  At  right, 
Powell,  centre,  is  presented  with  a 
limited-edition  Robert  Bateman 
print  by  CVC  members  Prof. 
Patrick  Kyba,  Political  Studies,  and 
June  Law,  OMAF. 

Photo  bv  Herb  Rauscher. 

Creative  Services 


Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Nutritional  Sciences,  left,  is  interviewed  by  Barry  MacCormack  and  camera  operator  Jim 
Wright  of  the  OMAF  communications  branch  at  the  Research  Information  Day  in  Toronto  Jan.  8. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Vice-President,  Research 


Nutritionists  take  their 
research  to  the  public 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

Nutrition  research  at  U of  G 
received  national  recognition 
last  week  when  reporters  converged 
on  Toronto’s  Park  Plaza  Hotel  for 
the  University’s  second  Research  In- 
formation Day. 

Profs.  Bruce  Holub,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  and  Rosalind  Gibson  and 
Donna  Woolcott,  Family  Studies, 
spoke  to  a gathering  of  media  rep- 
resentatives from  The  Globe  and 
Mail , Toronto  Star,  Canadian  Press, 
Global  Television,  Broadcast  News 
and  Canadian  Living  magazine,  as 
well  as  industry  personnel  from  the 
Canadian  Meat  Council,  the  On- 
tario Cattlemen’s  Association,  the 
Ontario  Pork  Board  and  the 
Consumers’  Association  of  Canada. 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-presi- 
dent for  research,  opened  Research 
Information  Day  by  explaining  that 
it  reflects  the  University’s  proactive 
approach  to  research  communica- 
tions and  the  dissemination  of  re- 
search results. 

'It’s  imperative  that  we  speak  out- 
side of  the  University  community  so 
that  the  people  of  Canada  as  a whole 
can  benefit  from  the  research  taking 
place  at  the  University  of  Guelph,’’ 
he  said. 

Gibson  discussed  the  activities  of 
the  Applied  Human  Nutrition  Trace 
Element  Research  Group,  which  has 
focused  its  research  activities  on  as- 
sessing the  trace  element  status  of 
selected  population  groups  at  risk  to 
trace  element  deficiencies. 

Many  of  the  group’s  research 
results  have  provided  the  first 


Canadian  data  on  trace  element  in- 
takes of  Canadians  consuming  self- 
selected  diets.  The  results  of  this 
research  have  been  used  extensively 
for  formulating  the  Canadian  nutri- 
tion recommendations  for  trace  ele- 
ments published  by  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada. 

The  group  has  identified,  for  the 
first  time  in  Canada,  the  existence  of 
a growth-limiting  zinc  deficiency 
syndrome  in  some  southern  Ontario 
children  — a condition  probably  re- 
lated to  differences  in  the  food  sour- 
ces of  dietary  zinc  and  in  food 
consumption  patterns. 

Holub’s  discussion  centred  on 
cholesterol-free  labelling  and  the 
presence  of  trans-fatty  acids  in  such 
products.  Holub,  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  experts  on  the  ef- 
fects of  nutrition  on  cardiovascular 
health,  says  product  labelling  legis- 
lation fails  consumers. 

The  main  problem,  he  says,  is  that 
legislation  does  not  require  com- 
panies to  disclose  the  total  fat  con- 
tent in  their  foods.  Canadians  should 
be  particularly  concerned  about  this, 
he  says,  because  their  blood 
cholesterol  levels  exceed  those 
generally  regarded  as  safe. 

To  better  their  health  status,  con- 
sumers are  flocking  to  products 
labelled  cholesterol-free,  but  are  un- 
aware that  the  cooking  process  in 
their  production  results  in  the  foods 
having  a high  concentration  of 
trans-fatty  acids.  These  chemicals 
both  raise  the  bad  cholesterol  (low- 
density  lipoproteins  or  LDLs)  and 
lower  the  good  cholesterol  (high- 
density  lipoproteins  or  HDLs). 

Holub  says  legislation,  which  now 


allows  companies  to  hide  the  trans- 
fatty acid  content  in  their  products, 
should  be  changed  to  give  con- 
sumers a more  accurate  measure  of 
a product’s  potential  health  value. 

Woolcott.  chair  of  a communica 
tions  and  implementation  commit- 
tee on  nutrition  that  was 
instrumental  in  updating  Canada’s 
Food  Guide,  applauded  responsible 
media  reports  about  diet.  She  said 
studies  show  consumers  are  getting 
sophisticated  in  their  knowledge  of 
nutrition,  much  of  which  they  get 
from  media  reports. 

“But  paradoxically,”  she  said, 
'these  high  levels  of  knowledge  co- 
exist with  high  levels  of  diet-related 
disease,  such  as  heart  disease  and 
cancer.” 

Indeed,  Food  Service  Market  In- 
sight reports  in  its  fourth-quarter 
newsletter  that  despite  a slowdown 
in  the  industry  as  a whole,  three  of 
the  four  largest  increases  in  Ontario 
food  distributor  sales  are  frozen 
doughs,  breaded  and  battered 
snacks  and  frozen  desserts,  par- 
ticularly speciality  layer  cakes, 
Nanaimo  bars  and  brownies. 

Woolcott  says  that  knowing 
what’s  good  for  you  is  a weak 
motivator  in  nutrition  decisions.  A 
study  of  U of  G middle-aged  office 
and  technical  workers  showed  that 
lack  of  readily  available  healthy 
foods  and  pressure  or  non-support 
from  children,  spouses  and  co- 
workers  are  the  most  common  bar- 
riers to  good  eating. 

Brian  Cox  of  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President,  Research,  con- 
cluded the  proceedings  by  explain- 
ing how  nutrition  is  one  of  the  key 
influences  shaping  the  expansion  of 
food  research  at  U of  G.  Besides  its 
commitment  to  the  changing  needs 
of  production  agriculture,  the 
University  is  sensitive  to  consumers’ 
growing  interest  in  their  food  basket, 
he  said. 

Cox,  research  committee  chair  of 
the  Guelph  Food  Council,  is  helping 
to  co-ordinate  the  restructuring  of 
Guelph’s  food  research  efforts. 

The  Canadian  food  industry  has 
an  enormous  influence  on  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  nation 
and  the  health  and  vitality  of  its 
people,"  he  said.  “Our  prime  objec- 
tives are  to  contribute  to  a competi- 
tive food  manufacturing  industry 
and  to  determine  how  disease 
prevention  and  health  promotion 
can  be  effectively  developed 
through  the  food  system." 

Research  Information  Day  was 
organized  by  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Research,  and  External 
Relations.  □ 


Cruickston  committee 
to  consider  options 


A committee  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Brian  Segal  to  con- 
sider options  and  provide  advice 
on  the  use  of  Cruickston  Park 
Farm. 

Located  near  Cambridge, 
Cruickston  Park  Farm  was 
originally  bequeathed  to  U of  G 
in  1968  by  Matthew  Wilks 
Keefer,  and  all  but  42  of  the  980 
acres  were  turned  over  to  the 
University  in  1973.  In  September 
1 990,  the  remaining 42  acres,  in- 
cluding the  estate's  mansion  and 
auxiliary  buildings,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  on  the 
death  of  Keefer’s  widow. 

Board  of  Governors  made  the 
University’s  Real  Estate  Division 
responsible  for  management  of 
the  property  in  November. 

The  advisory  committee  will 
consider  the  many  issues  con- 
cerning the  future  use  of  the 
property,  ranging  from 
stewardship  of  the  land  and 
buildings  to  long-term  uses  of  the 
property  that  will  achieve  the 
academic  objectives  of  the  in- 
stitution. 


The  University  intends  to  ap- 
proach these  questions  through 
consultation  regarding  com- 
munity, conservation,  environ- 
mental and  personnel  concerns. 

Chaired  by  Prof.  George 
Penfold,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, the  committee  consists  of 
Prof.  Michael  Keefer,  English 
Language  and  Literature;  Vir- 
ginia Gray,  Continuing  Educa- 
tion; Prof.  Robert  Brown,  School 
of  Landscape  Architecture; 
Donald  Shaver,  Board  of  Gover- 
nors; Prof.  Brenda  Bonnett; 
Population  Medicine;  Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president,  re- 
search; Charles  Ferguson,  vice- 
president,  administration;  Prof. 
Jack  MacDonald  (or  designate), 
vice-president,  academic;  John 
Armstrong  (resource  person), 
Real  Estate  Division;  and  Bar- 
bara Abercrombie,  University 
Secretariat,  secretary. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 
the  committee  through 
Abercrombie.  □ 
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RRSP  rules  change 


The  federal  government  has 
changed  the  rules  on  RRSP  con- 
tributions for  the  1991  taxation 
year. 

The  regulations  impose  new 
maximums  on  the  amount  that 
people  participating  in  an 
employee-backed  pension  plan 
can  contribute  to  a personal 
RRSP,  says  Elvin  McNally  of 
Pensions  and  Benefits. 

The  change  is  aimed  at  making 
RRSP  tax  shelters  fairer  for  those 
who  don't  have  access  to  retire- 
ment savings  opportunities 
through  their  jobs,  McNally  says. 

The  new  rules  involve  a compli- 
cated formula  based  on  earned  in- 
come and  the  value  of  pension 
contributions  made  through  an 
employer.  To  explain  the  new  for- 
mula, Personnel  will  hold  infor- 
mation sessions  later  this  month 


for  faculty  and  staff  who  are 
members  of  U of  G pension  plans. 
The  one-hour  sessions  will  be  held 
in  Room  442  of  the  University 
Centre. 

Wherever  possible,  employees 
are  asked  to  attend  according  to 
the  following  schedule:  surnames 
A to  D,  Jan.  2 1 at  1 1 a.m.;  E to  K, 
Jan.  2 1 at  12:30  p.m.;  L to  O,  Jan. 
23  at  2 p.m.;  P to  S,  Jan.  25  at  1 1 
a.m.;  and  T to  Z,  Jan.  25  at  1 2:30 
p.m. 

For  those  employees  not  in- 
volved in  University  pensions 
plans,  their  1991  RRSP  limit  will 
be  1 8 per  cent  of  their  previous 
year’s  earned  income  or  $ 1 1 ,500, 
whichever  is  less. 

For  anyone  unable  to  attend  an 
RRSP  session,  information  kits 
will  be  available  from  Personnel 
after  Jan.  25.  □ 


Centre  offers  LIFEline 


The  LIFE  Centre  in  the  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre  is 
giving  U of  G students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves. 

Stocked  with  a variety  of  audio- 
visual and  reading  materials,  the 
centre  offers  students  information 
on  topics  ranging  from  stress  to  self- 
worth  and  from  drugs  to  depression. 

Supervisor  Norm  DeMers  says  the 
purpose  of  the  centre,  now  in  its 
second  year,  is  to  help  students  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  psychoso- 
cial developmental  issues  they're 
dealing  with  at  this  stage  of  their 
lives,  and  provide  them  with  infor- 
mation to  deal  with  their  personal 
difficulties. 

So  far,  he  says,  the  centre  has  had 
a good  response  from  students.  ‘In 
the  fall  semester,  4 1 3 students  used 
the  centre  in  one  way  or  another, "he 
says.  That  assures  DeMers  that  the 
centre  is  indeed  living  up  to  its  name 
— Lifestyle  Information  for 
Everyone  (LIFE). 

An  extension  of  CSRC’s  counsell- 
ing unit,  the  centre  offers  such 
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resources  as  information  packages, 
tape  recordings,  computer  interac- 
tive self-help  programs  and  a lend- 
ing library.  The  centre  also  puts  on 
noon-hour  workshops  on  a variety 
of  topics,  including  date  rape, 
procrastination  and  stress  manage- 
ment. 

The  LIFE  Centre  is  staffed  by  De- 
Mers and  four  student  peer  helpers 
trained  to  direct  students  to  ap- 
propriate information  and  give 
workshops. 

T like  the  fact  that  the  centre  is 
staffed  by  students,”he  says.  ‘They’re 
more  approachable.  Other  students 
feel  more  comfortable  coming  in.” 

DeMers  says  his  main  goal  is  To 
make  people  aware  that  the  centre  is 
here,  and  to  see  it  being  used  by  more 
and  more  students.  I want  people  to 
see  it  as  a place  where  they  can  come 
to  help  themselves  by  using  the 
materials  we  have  available." 

Open  daily,  the  centre  is  located 
on  Level  3 of  the  University  Centre 
across  from  the  south  elevators.  □ 


Glassblower  Yves  Savoret,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  works  on  a condenser  for  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  Ph0,°  by  David  Thomas' Crea,ive  Services 

Art  in  the  laboratory:  a touch  of  glass 


by  David  Thomas 
Staff  writer 

The  glassblowing  shop  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  is  open  for  business. 

In  addition  to  the  conventional 
test  tubes,  beakers  and  flasks,  scien- 
tists on  campus  often  need  custom- 
made  glassware  for  their  research 
work.  That’s  where  Yves  Savoret 
can  help. 

As  a scientific  glassblower, 
Savoret  can  make  specialized  ap- 
paratuses from  Pyrex  or  quartz  glass 
that  aren't  commercially  available. 
Clients  meet  with  Savoret  to  discuss 
the  design  of  the  devices  they  need, 
and  he  creates  them  to  client 
specifications. 

He  has  made  or  modified  tubing. 


condensers,  distillation  and  separa- 
tion systems,  and  has  customized 
factory  devices  that  don’t  fit  a re- 
searcher’s needs.  But  scientific  in- 
struments aren’t  the  only  things  he 
makes.  For  Savoret,  glassblowing  is 
more  than  just  a job  — it’s  an  art 
form. 

His  creations  include  a set  of  glass 
Canada  geese  that  are  on  display  in 
the  main  foyer  of  the  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  building  and  ‘U  of  G” 
letters  that  are  featured  in  a cabinet 
in  the  MacNaughton  building.  There 
has  also  been  a host  of  glass  animals 
— giraffes,  elephants,  horses  and 
bears. 

Since  starting  his  apprenticeship 
in  Lyon  at  age  16,  Savoret  worked 
for  glassblowing  firms  in  France  and 
Switzerland  for  30  years  before 


Police  beat 


The  following  summary  of  Univer- 
sity police  occurrences  for  Novem- 
ber and  December  was  made 
available  by  Ron  McCormick,  head 
of  Security  Services. 

Alarms: 

The  police  responded  to  17  false 
electronic  alarms  for  emergency 
personal  assistance  and  30  emer- 
gency/assistance phone  alarms. 
Eight  of  the  latter  were  requests  for 
routine  assistance  and  22  were  mali- 
ciously activated.  Response  was  also 
made  to  18  fire  alarms,  three  for 
minor  fires  and  15  false  alarms. 

Disturbances,  malicious  damage: 

Fifty-six  occurrences  of  damage 
were  reported  totalling  $12,484. 
These  continue  to  involve  primarily 
damage  to  windows,  vehicles  and 
light  standards.  Twenty  disturban- 
ces were  also  attended,  and  10 
obscene/nuisance  phone  calls  were 
investigated. 

Harassment  and  assaults: 

One  case  of  sexual  assault  was 
investigated,  along  with  four  level- 
one  assaults  and  one  charge  of 
obstructing  a peace  officer. 

Liquor/drug-related  offences: 

Police  issued  seven  charges  under 
the  Liquor  Licence  Act.  These  in- 
cluded charges  of  unlawfully  con- 
suming or  possessing  liquor  in  a 
public  place,  minors  consuming, 
and  having  care  and  control  of  a 
motor  vehicle  with  liquor  readily 
available.  Two  drug  investigations 
were  also  conducted. 

Sudden  death: 

The  investigation  of  the  sudden 
death  of  a male  student  in  South 
Residences  attributed  the  cause  of 
death  to  suicide. 


Thefts: 

Eighty-four  cases  of  theft  involv- 
ing University  and  private  property 
valued  at  $21,913  were  reported. 

This  included  cash,  bicycles,  fire 
equipment,  stereo  equipment,  hand 
tools,  camera  equipment  and  cloth- 
ing. A total  of  $7,000  of  these  losses 
resulted  from  thefts  of  coats  and 
jackets  from  public  and  licensed 
areas.  Two  break  and  enters  were 
also  investigated,  along  with  an  at- 
tempted robbery  of  a female  student 
on  Dairy  Bush  Hill. 

Trespassing: 

Four  warnings  for  trespassing 
were  issued,  and  20  suspicious  per- 
sons were  investigated. 

Vehicle  offences: 

Five  hit-and-run  accidents  were 
investigated,  as  well  as  12  motor 
vehicle  collisions.  Highway  Traffic  Visitor 

Act  charges  laid  included:  one  for  

failing  to  produce  proof  of  in- 
surance; one  for  failing  to  produce 
permit;  one  for  driving  with  no 
licence;  one  for  driving  while  licence 
under  suspension;  one  for  failing  to 
produce  driver’s  licence;  one  for 
using  another  person’s  driver's 
licence;  one  for  vehicle  having  in- 
secure load;  one  for  no  valid  plate  on 
vehicle;  one  for  unsafe  lane  change 
causing  an  accident;  and  one  for 
making  an  unsafe  turn.  □ 


coming  to  Canada  in  1987.  He’s 
been  at  U of  G since  July  1989. 

Glassblowing  was  always  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  European 
monarchies,  he  says,  and 
glassblowers  were  considered  the 
equals  of  the  nobility.  For  Savoret, 
the  craft  brings  him  as  much  pride  as 
it  would  have  to  a glassblower  in  the 
Renaissance  era. 

Although  he  makes  mostly  scien- 
tific devices  for  researchers  on  cam- 
pus, he  sees  art  in  what  he  makes. 

‘It  takes  a long  time  to  learn  the 
craft,”he  says.  ‘You  always  continue 
to  learn  new  things . . . and  you  make 
the  best  apparatus  possible.” 

Anyone  who  needs  custom  glass 
devices  should  visit  Savoret  in  Room 
052  of  the  MacNaughton  building  or 
call  him  at  Ext.  3942.  □ 


Learning  centre 
offers  writing, 
study  support 

The  Learning  Resource  Centre 
provides  seminars,  courses  and  in- 
dividual assistance  in  writing  and 
study  skills.  Study  skills  workshops 
on  topics  such  as  time  management, 
lectures  and  notetaking,  memory 
and  procrastination  begin  this  week. 

Other  courses  being  offered  in- 
clude “English  as  a Second  Lan- 
guage," which  runs  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  at  5 p.m.  from  Jan.  22  to 
April  4;  cost  is  $50.  “Writing:  The 
Basics  and  Beyond,”  open  to  non- 
students, runs  for  six  weeks  on  Wed- 
nesdays at  6 p.m.  starting  Jan.  23; 
cost  is  $35. 

A free  three-week  course  on 
‘Writing  Your  First  University  Es- 
says" is  being  offered  Tuesdays  at  4 
p.m.  in  Room  332  of  the  University 
Centre,  beginning  Jan.  22.  ‘Writing 
from  Research"  runs  for  three  Wed- 
nesdays beginning  Jan.  23. 

Registration  is  required  for  cour- 
ses. Pick  up  a schedule  at  the  Learn- 
ing  Resource  Centre  in  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre  on  Level  3 of  the  University 
Centre  or  call  Ext.  3632.  □ 


Luis  Cistue  of  the  Esatacion  Ex- 
perimental Aula  Dei  in  Spain  is 
spending  a year  in  the  Department 
of  Crop  Science.  His  major  interest 
is  in  haploidy  of  cereals,  and  his  re- 
search will  concentrate  on  anther 
and  microspore  culture  of  barley 
with  Prof.  Ken  Kasha’s  lab  group.  He 
is  also  interested  in  barley  cell  cul- 
tures and  transformation.  Cistue  can 
be  reached  at  Ext.  3388.  □ 
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Research  report 


Alarm  bells  ring  over  eating  Great  Lakes  fish 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

Great  Lakes  fish  are  more  toxic 
than  previously  thought,  and 
human  consumption  may  pose 
serious  health  hazards,  according  to 
recent  scientific  studies. 

“We  need  to  ring  alarm  bells,”says 
Prof.  John  Leatherland,  Zoology, 
who  is  studying  the  health  implica- 
tions of  abnormalities  in  Great 
Lakes  fish.  “We  shouldn’t  eat  things 
if  they  are  not  proven  safe,’’he  says. 

Preliminary  findings  of  a human 
epidemiological  study  by  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Health  suggest  that  children  whose 
mothers  eat  Great  Lakes  fish  during 
pregnancy  have  lower  birth  weight 
and  a tendency  towards  behavioral 
problems.  Another  study  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Oswega 
found  evidence  of  neurotic  behavior 
among  the  offspring  of  rats  fed 
Great  Lakes  fish. 

it  appears  that  the  initial  ap- 
proach to  studying  cancers  in  fish 
may  not  be  as  important  as  the 
physiological  and  other  types  of 
pathological  effect,"  Leatherland 
says,  it  is  of  incredible  concern." 

Not  properly  monitored 

Ministry  of  Environment  methods 
of  testing  fish  for  safe  human  con- 
sumption limits  do  not  reflect  new 
information  about  relative  toxicity, 
he  says.  Organochlorines  — a 
general  term  for  hundreds  of 
molecules,  including  polychlo- 
rinated biphenyls  (PCBs)  and 
dioxins  — are  not  properly 
monitored  for  those  PCB  molecules 
that  are  the  most  harmful,  he  says. 

The  ministry  currently  tests  Great 
Lakes  fish  for  total  amounts  of 
PCBs,  but  does  not  look  at  individual 
components  of  PCBs.  It  is  the 
biologically  active  PCB  molecules, 
which  may  represent  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  PCB  burden, 
that  are  the  most  harmful,  he  says. 

To  put  it  in  perspective, 
Leatherland  notes  that  "one  meal  of 


Great  Lakes  coho  salmon  is 
equivalent  in  organochlorine  con- 
tent to  drinking  1.6  million  gallons 
of  untreated  Great  Lakes  water." 

The  Environment  Ministry  is 
aware  of  new  information  about 
health  risks  and  is  beginning  to  test 
individual  components  of  PCBs  in 
Great  Lakes  fish,  says  Chuck  Cox,  a 
technician  with  the  ministry’s  sport 
fish  monitoring  program.  Next  year. 
Great  Lakes  fish  will  be  tested  for 
individual  PCB  components,  but  it’s 
not  certain  if  the  tests  will  be  con- 
ducted throughout  Ontario. 

Government  concerned 

Cox  says  the  government’s  con- 
cern about  the  health  of  pregnant 
women  and  children  is  reflected  in 
its  guidelines  for  safe  fish  consump- 
tion. These  guidelines  advise  preg- 
nant women  and  children  not  to  eat 
sport  fish  with  more  than  two  parts 
PCBs  per  million.  But  Leatherland 
argues  that  these  individuals  should 
not  eat  any  sport  fish  until  this  matter 
is  resolved. 

'Why  take  the  risk?”he  says. 

Each  year,  the  Environment  Min- 
istry  issues  a book  outlining 
guidelines  for  the  safe  consumption 
of  sport  fish  in  Ontario.  The 
guidelines  are  based  on  analysis  of 
20  samples  of  each  fish  species  in 
1,700  locations  in  Ontario.  Great 
Lakes  fish  are  tested  for  about  50 
contaminants  and  heavy  metals, 
Cox  says. 

Leatherland  notes  that  the  sur- 
vival of  fish  in  lakes  and  the  pristine 
quality  of  lakes  are  not  markers  of 
safety.  Many  species  of  fish  can 
tolerate  heavy  metals  and  reproduce 
successfully  under  toxic  conditions, 
but  toxins  accumulate  as  they  age.  A 
lot  of  big,  old  fish,  even  those  from 
supposedly  pristine  lakes,  “are  so 
toxic  they  should  be  put  in  a toxic 
waste  dump, "Leatherland  says. 

U of  G studies  have  shown  that 
rats  fed  Great  Lakes  fish  develop 
thyroid  problems  and  enlarged 
livers.  The  rats  also  have  300-per- 
cent  higher  levels  of  mixed-function 


oxidases,  a group  of  enzymes  used, 
among  other  things,  to  break  down 
hormones  such  as  sex  steroid  hor- 
mones. 

A Guelph  survey  of  thousands  of 
Great  Lakes  salmon  found  thyroid 
lesions  in  every  sample  over  a 1 2-  to 
14-year  period.  Initially,  several  re- 
searchers argued  that  these  lesions 
might  be  caused  by  iodine  deficien- 
cy. But  Leatherland  and  colleagues 
Ron  Sonstegard  of  Tufts  University 
and  Prof.  Rich  Moccia,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  showed  that  the 
iodine  levels  of  the  fish  were 
equivalent  to  levels  in  Pacific  sal- 
mon. The  lesions  are  undoubtedly 
related  to  water-borne  anti-thyroid 
factors  in  the  lake,  Leatherland  says. 

There  is  also  growing  evidence  of 
health  problems  among  mammals 
and  marine  birds  that  consume 
Great  Lakes  fish,  he  says.  Fish- 
eating eagles  have  virtually  disap- 


peared from  the  Great  Lakes  and 
there  is  a high  mortality  of  embryos 
among  marine  birds  such  as  the 
double-crested  cormorant.  Pathol- 
ogy checks  of  these  embryos  by  Jim 
Ludwig  and  colleagues  in  Michigan 
found  many  to  be  male  with 
feminizing  characteristics,  suggest- 
ing sexual  abnormalities. 

Leatherland  suggests  that  recent 
reports  of  dropping  PCB  and  DDT 
levels  in  Great  Lakes  water  give  a 
false  sense  of  security.  These  chemi- 
cals do  not  go  away  at  predicted 
rates  and  may  be  recirculated 
through  lake  sediment,  he  says. 

Leatherland  is  continuing  his  re- 
search by  studying  growth  and 
reproductive  problems  among 
Great  Lakes  fish.  His  research  is 
supported  by  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
of  Canada.  □ 


Sow  fitness  pays  off  for  piglets 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

When  it  comes  to  pigs,  fit  is 
better  than  fat. 

A U of  G study  of  190  sows 
monitored  through  four  reproduc- 
tive cycles  over  three  years  shows 
that  fat  pigs  — and  skinny  ones,  as 
well  — are  less  efficient  producers 
of  offspring. 

'Too  fat  or  too  lean  is  not  good," 
says  Prof.  Les  Young,  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 
'Like  humans,  pigs  do  their  best  at 
their  optimum  weight.” 

Young’s  research  was  designed 
to  optimize  reproductive  perfor- 
mance through  feeding  '^o  farmers 
can  avoid  overfeeding  or  under- 
feeding the  animals,  which  can 
have  a detrimental  effect  on  the 
animals  and  their  performance.” 
He  used  normal  pig  feed  (corn 
and  soy  meal)  augmented  with 
corn  starch  during  gestation.  He 
assigned  his  research  animals  to 
one  of  three  rations  — 1.5 
kilograms  a day.  two  kilograms  a 
day  and  2.5  kilograms  a day  — so 
they  would  develop  into  lean,  nor- 
mal and  heavy  sows,  respectively. 
He  measured  the  sows’  perfor- 
mance by  factors  such  as  breeding 
frequency  and  litter  size. 

Young  found  that  sows  on  the 


middle  ration  performed  the  best, 
producing  about  10  piglets  per  lit- 
ter every  155  days. 

Sows  on  other  rations  performed 
well  for  their  first  two  litters,  then 
developed  problems.  Some  of  the 
leaner  sows  on  the  first  ration,  for 
example,  produced  piglets  with 
lower  birth  weights,  which  can 
mean  health  complications  and 
more  difficulty  surviving  among 
bigger,  stronger  piglets.  Some 
failed  to  resume  menstruating,  and 
others  were  reluctant  to  breed 
again  after  weaning  their  piglets. 

Some  of  the  heavier  sows  on  the 
high  ration  experienced  reduced 


feed  intake  during  lactation  and 
wide  fluctuations  in  maternal 
weight  and  fatness. 

Farmers  usually  market  sows 
after  the  fifth  or  sixth  litter,  so 
maintaining  the  animals’  health  is 
important.  Sows  need  some  fat 
reserves  to  prepare  for  lactation, 
but  excess  feeding  during  gesta- 
tion is  not  required.  Young  sug- 
gests starting  with  a gestation 
ration  of  1.8  kilograms  a day  for 
the  first  pregnancy  and  increasing 
it  by  one-tenth  of  a kilogram  a day 
for  each  litter  that  follows. 

Under  this  regime,  sows  should 
display  good  reproductive  perfor- 


mance, gain  enough  maternal 
weight  and  maintain  adequate  fat 
reserves  for  reasonable  longevity, 
show  an  early  interest  in  breeding 
after  weaning,  use  feed  resources 
efficiently,  be  less  prone  to  exces- 
sive weight  and  back  fat  fluctua- 
tions throughout  the  reproductive 
cycle,  and  be  relatively  simple  to 
manage. 

Prof.  Ron  Ball,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  OAC’s  swine  re- 
search co-ordinator,  says  Young’s 
project  and  results  are  unprece- 
dented. 

“The  uniqueness  stems  from  the 
number  of  sows  involved  and  the 
duration  of  time  they  were 
monitored,"  he  says.  'Considering 
the  time,  effort  and  expense  of  the 
project,  it’s  unlikely  that  it  would 
ever  be  repeated  on  this  scale 
again." 

Ball  says  the  results  have  made 
an  important  contribution  to 
farmers’  knowledge  of  how  to  bet- 
ter manage  sows,  as  well  as  how  to 
improve  their  care,  well-being  and 
life  expectancy. 

This  research  was  conducted  at 
the  Arkell  Swine  Research  Station 
and  supported  by  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  and  the  Ontario 
Pork  Producers  Marketing 
Board.  □ 


At  Guelph  / Jan.  16,  1991 


Funding 

news 

Support  for  ALS 

The  Amyotrophic  Lateral 
Sclerosis  Society  of  Canada  is 
accepting  proposals  for  grants 
in  aid  of  research  into  ALS  and 
secondarily  into  development 
and  testing  of  AIDS. 

Projects  are  to  be  directed 
toward  a defined  objective,  con- 
ducted by  an  investigator  work- 
ing alone  or  in  collaboration 
with  others.  Applicants  must 
hold  an  academic  appointment 
in  a Canadian  university.  Dead- 
line for  applications  is  Jan.  3 1 

Pesticide  hazards 

Research  proposals  are  being 
accepted  by  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  the  Environment,  Pes- 
ticides Advisory  Committee, 
focusing  on  determining  poten- 
tial environmental  hazards  as- 
sociated with  current  pesticide 
use  and  developing  modified  or 
alternative  approaches  to  pest 
control  to  reduce  pesticide  input 
into  the  environment. 

Areas  of  special  interest  are: 

■ occurrence,  persistence, 
degradation,  mobility,  and 
biological  significance  of 
pesticide  residues  in  the  en- 
vironment; 

■ exposure  of  applicators  and 
bystanders  to  pesticides 
during  and/or  following  ap- 
plication and  determination 
of  acceptable  re-entry  inter- 
vals; 

■ economics  of  pest  control, 
including  estimates  of  losses 
caused  by  pests  and  deter- 
mination of  economic 
thresholds  of  damage; 

■ development  of  environ- 
mentally acceptable  pest 
control  measures  for  pre- 
and  post-harvest  protection 
of  food  and  fibre  or  for  use  in 
structures;  and 

■ improved  integration  of 
chemical,  cultural,  biological 
and  other  pest  control  prac- 
tices. 

The  deadline  for  submissions 
is  Jan.  31.  Applications  and 
more  information  are  available 
from  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  for  Research. 
Reynolds  building,  Ext.  6927. 

URIF  funding 

The  University  Research  In- 
centive Fund  aims  to  encourage 
universities  and  the  private  sec- 
tor to  enter  into  co-operative  re- 
search ventures  with  each  other. 
The  program  will  match  dollar 
for  dollar  eligible  investments 
by  the  private  sector  in  univer- 
sity-based contract  research. 

Deadline  date  for  proposals  is 
Jan.  31.  Applications  are  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  for  Research. 

Defence  awards  offered 

The  Department  of  National 
Defence  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  the  following: 

■ Postdoctoral  Fellowship  in 
Military  History  and  Related 
Studies; 

■ Military  and  Strategic 
Studies  Postdoctoral  Fellow- 
ship; and 

■ Military  and  Strategic 
Studies  Research  Awards. 
Applications  must  be 

postmarked  Feb.  1 , 1 99 1 . Infor- 
mation and  application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  the  Vice-President  for  Re- 
search or  from  the  Awards 
Division,  AUCC,  151  Slater  St. 
Ottawa  KIP  5N I . □ 
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Development 

A reception  sponsored  by  OAC 
and  the  Office  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Research,  was  held  recent- 
ly to  honor  the  publication  of  three 
books  on  rural  development  is- 
sues by  professors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. Front  row,  left  to  right,  are 
graduate  student  Janet-Marie 
Huddle,  Profs.  Frans  Schryer  and 


books  honored 

Tony  Winson,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology.  In  the  second  row 
are  College  of  Social  Science 
Dean  John  Vanderkamp;  Prof. 
Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  for 
research;  Prof.  Hans  Bakker, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology;  and 
Jim  Mahone,  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Research. 

Pholo  courtesy  of  Hans  Bakker 


Personnel  report 


Computing  seminars  offered 

Computing  Services  is  presenting  a series  of  free  lunch-time  seminars 
Wednesdays  at  12:10  p.m.  in  the  Computing  Services  building  until 
March  6.  No  registration  is  required  and  everyone  is  welcome.  The 
following  topics  are  scheduled: 


Jan.  23 

UNIX:  A Closer  Look 

Jan.  30 

Graphics  Capabilities  of  the  Personal  IRIS 

Feb.  6 

Looking  at  the  NeXT  and  Media  Station 

Feb.  13 

UNIX  and  Networks 

Feb.  20 

GUI:  The  NeXT  New  Wave 

Feb.  27 

Computer-Aided  Design 

March  6 

Scientific  Visualization: 

Better  Science  Through  Pictures 

Classifieds 


Appointments 

Prof.  Henry  Bayley  has  been  reap- 
pointed chair  of  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences  for  a second 
five-year  term  that  started  Jan.  I . 

Kelly  Meckling-Hansen  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Jan.  1 1, 
1991,  the  following  opportunities 
were  available: 

Project  Manager,  CARNET  — The 
Canadian  Aging  Research  Net- 
work, Gerontology  Research 
Centre;  contractually  limited  posi- 
tion to  Aug.  31,  1995.  Minimum: 
$28,072;  Normal  hiring  limit: 


$32,985;  midpoint:  $35,090. 
Animal  Health  Technician,  Small 
Animal  Surgery,  Veterinary  Teach- 
ing Hospital;  maternity  leave  Jan. 
14  to  July  23/91.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $424.67  to  $458.12  per 
week. 

Technician,  Department  of  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy; grant  position  for  one  year, 
with  possibility  of  renewal.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $424.67  to  $458.12 
per  week. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Train- 
ing, Christie  Lane,  or  telephone 
836-4900. 


Our  people 

Carolyn  Pawley,  U of  G Library,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Ontario 
College  and  University  Library  As- 
sociation for  1990/91.  Lorna 
Rourke  of  the  library  has  been 
elected  secretary-treasurer  for  the 
same  period. 

Prof.  John  Sutton,  Environmental 
Biology,  was  co-organizer  of  the  In- 
ternational Workshop  on  Conserva- 
tion Tillage  Systems  in  Passo  Fundo, 
Brazil,  in  November  1990.  He 
presented  a paper  on  the  ‘Effects  of 
Crop  Sequences  and  Tillage  Treat- 
ments on  Diseases  of  Winter  Wheat 
in  Ontario.” 

Sutton  also  wrote  a paper  with 
technician  Terry  James  on 
'Microclimate  of  Wheat  Grown 
Under  Different  Tillage  Practices.” 
James  spoke  on  ‘Disease  Manage- 
ment in  Wheat  Produced  Under 
Conservation  Tillage  in  Australia." 
Proceedings  of  the  conference  will 
be  available  in  April  1991.  □ 


Video  aids  in  use 
of  light  microscope 

The  University  is  marketing  an  in- 
structional video  that  quickly  trains 
people  to  use  a light  microscope  ef- 
fectively and  correctly. 

The  15 -minute  video  — "Operat- 
ing a Light  Microscope”  — was 
developed  by  Prof.  Dave  Stanley, 
Food  Science.  It’s  designed  for  any 
organization  using  light  microscopy, 
says  Stanley,  and  it's  available  for 
use  by  schools,  libraries,  industries, 
universities,  governments  and  re- 
search laboratories. 

The  video  explains  the  use  of  the 
instrument,  imaging  with  single  and 
multiple  lenses,  simple  alignment 
procedures,  specimen  focus,  bright- 
ness and  contrast  control,  and  proper 
care  and  cleaning.  It  eliminates  the 
need  for  organizations  to  individual- 
ly train  people  to  use  the  light  micro- 
scope, Stanley  says.  □ 


For  sale 


Twenty-inch  Sylvania  color  TV  with 
converter,  Imperial  sewing  machine, 
16-inch  fan,  vanity,  824-0290. 
Computer  and  color  monitor,  IBM 
compatible,  640K  memory,  843-4476 
after  5 p.m. 

1 982  Honda  Civic  station  wagon,  five- 
speed,  Ext.  2479  or  821  -5608. 

DOS  PC  printer  buffer,  64K,  use  your 
computer  while  printing,  Ext.  3262  or 
821-1630. 

Brass  fireplace  screen  and  imple- 
ments, Ext.  3551  or  836-2868. 
Four-bedroom  house,  pool,  garage, 
walking  distance  to  University,  Ext. 
6537  or  763-0968. 

Yashica  FX  103  camera,  35-105  mm 
zoom  lens,  Nissin  flash,  camera  bag, 
836-2279. 


For  rent 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house,  close 
to  University,  April  1 to  July  31 , $1 ,295 
a month  plus  utilities,  763-5078  even- 
ings. 

Room  for  rent  in  Fergus,  kitchen 
facilities,  private  bath,  parking,  843- 
1633. 

Upstairs  one-bedroom  apartment, 
central  location,  on  bus  route,  avail- 
able Feb.  1 , $680  a month  inclusive. 
Ext.  6042  or  763-5976  after  6 p.m. 
Room,  share  kitchen  and  bath,  close 
to  University,  non-smoking  female 
student  preferred,  836-7534  after  5 
p.m. 


Three-bedroom  townhouse,  garage, 
pool,  close  to  University,  April  1 to 
March  31 , 1 992,  $1 ,200  a month  plus 
utilities,  836-9613  after  6 p.m, 
Furnished  room,  1 5-minute  walk  from 
campus,  821-2846. 


Available 


Free  1991  calendars,  Purchasing 
Department,  Day  Hall,  business 
hours. 


Wanted 


Home  for  six-year-old  medium-sized 
female  dog,  spayed,  friendly  disposi- 
tion, top  marks  at  obedience  school, 
Martha,  Ext.  8705. 

Two  sets  of  children's  cross-country 
skis,  sizes  2 and  7, 822-2362. 
Furnished  house  or  three-bedroom 
apartment  for  Danish  scientist  on  sab- 
batical at  OVC  Aug.  1 to  Feb.  1 . 1 992, 
Allan  King,  Ext.  4927,  or  contact  Tor- 
ben  Greve,  Department  of  Reproduc- 
tion, Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural 
University,  13  Bulowsvej,  DK  1870 
Frederiksberg  C,  Denmark,  or  call  45 
31  17  88.  Ext.  2338,  or  Fax  45  31  35 
30  32. 

Rental  property  in  South  Carolina  for 
last  two  weeks  of  April;  3.5  hard  drive 
for  Macintosh  plus,  Ext.  2398. 

One-  or  two-bedroom  apartment  or 
house  for  young  professional  couple, 
southern  Guelph/Morriston/Pus- 
linch/Freelton  area,  we  have  ap- 
pliances, 763-2221. 


v / Licensed  under  LLBO 

Reservations  519-767-5035 

Located  on  the  4th  Floor,  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE 
SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  TRAVEL? 

IF  YOU’RE  NOT  SURE,  CALL  GUELPH’S 
TRAVEL  EXPERTS  AT: 


GOLDING  TRAVEL  LTD. 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST 
(McGinnis  Landing  Plaza) 


836-5100 

836-4940 

Corporate 

Vacation 

Authorized  for  University  of  Guelph  billing 


Owned  and  operated  by  University  of  Guelph  Alumni  Ontario  Registration  #1972877 
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Briefly 


B of  G cancelled 

The  Jan.  24  meeting  of  Board  of 
Governors  has  been  cancelled.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  Feb.  28  at  4 
p.m.  in  Room  424  of  the  University 
Centre. 


The  1991  Our  World  seminar  series 
begins  Jan.  22  with ‘Is  Humankind’s 
Survival  atRisk?”and  continues  Jan. 
29  with  “Homelessness  and  Poverty: 
Is  This  a Local  Issue?”The  seminars 
are  sponsored  by  CUSO,  the  Centre 
for  International  Programs  and  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre  in  co-ordination  with  the 
Latin  American  Solidarity  Group, 
Guelph  Agricultural  Alternatives 
and  the  Campus  Ministry.  They 
begin  at  noon  in  Room  442  of  the 
University  Centre. 

At  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walk  series  for  the  whole  family  fea- 
tures the  theme  ‘Where  Have  All  the 
Insects  Gone?"Jan.  20  and  ‘Winter 
Birds”  Jan.  27.  Meet  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m. 
The  topic  for  the  Jan.  22  session  of 
the  T uesday  evening  tour/ talk  series 
for  adults  is  ‘Tree  Identification  in 


Winter”  with  Steven  Aboud.  It 
begins  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Citizenship  classes 

The  Guelph  and  District  Multicul- 
tural Centre  Inc.  is  holding  three  sets 
of  citizenship  development  classes 
— Jan.  15,  22  and  29;  Feb.  12.  19 
and  26;  and  March  5,  12  and  26. 
Held  at  128  WoolwichSt., Suite  203, 
the  classes  will  cover  the  history, 
geography  and  government  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  rights, 
responsibilities  and  privileges  of 
Canadian  citizens.  Registration  is 
$10.  For  more  information,  call 
836-2222. 


Tree  improvement 

The  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology  is  holding  the  Island  Lake 
Tree  Improvement  Meeting  Jan.  28. 
Anyone  interested  in  tree  improve- 
ment or  forestry  in  general  is  invited. 
It  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Room  141 
of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
building. 

Development  conference 

The  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  is  sponsoring 
U ofG's  fifth  conference  on  working 
in  development  Jan.  25  and  26.  It’s 


a participatory,  hands-on  ex- 
perience with  workshops  aimed  at 
giving  participants  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  members  of  develop- 
ment agencies,  as  well  as  other  in- 
dividuals interested  in  development 
issues.  Cost  is  $10.  To  register,  call 
International  Education  Services  at 
Ext.  3778. 

Sustaining  the  land 

Jean-Louis  Daigle,  a soil  conserva- 
tion engineer  and  conservationist 
with  the  New  Brunswick  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  will  speak  on 
‘Conservation  Practices  in  Sus- 
tainable Agriculture"  Jan.  17  in  a 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Land  Resource  Science.  It 
begins  at  3: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room  1 24  of 
the  Richards  building. 

Network  upgraded 

The  Guelph-Toronto  line  of  the 
ONet  network  will  be  upgraded  in 
early  spring  from  19.2kb  to  56kb, 
which  will  substantially  improve  the 
speed  of  data  transmission  between 
Guelph  and  Toronto,  benefiting 
users  of  U of  G’s  high-speed  net- 
work. 

Diplomas  on  loan 

The  National  Archives  in  Ottawa 
has  lent  the  OVC  Museum  the  C.A. 
Mitchell  Diploma  Collection,  a 
grouping  of  18  Canadian  diplomas 
of  veterinary  medicine  spanning  a 
period  of  more  than  100  years.  The 
display,  mounted  by  museum 
curator  Cliff  Barker,  is  on  view  in 
the  dean’s  boardroom  and  veteri- 
nary science  library  in  the  OVC 
main  building  until  Jan.  3 1 . Included 


in  the  collection  are  diplomas  from 
OVC  in  1884, 1’Ecole  de  Medecine 
Veterinaire  de  Montreal  (1891), 
Laval  and  Queen’s  University 
(1891)  — (one  of  only  three  ever 
awarded  there),  the  School  of  Mini- 
ng and  Agriculture  in  Kingston 
(1900)  and  a D.V.Sc.  diploma  from 
McGill  (1890).  The  boardroom  is 
normally  locked;  to  see  the  display, 
call  Barb  Poole  at  Ext.  440 1 . 

Manage  your  stress 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  holding  the 
following  winter  semester  classes  — 
from  12:10  to  I p.m.  in  Room  441 
of  the  University  Centre,  from  5: 1 5 
to  6:15  p.m.  in  the  Population 
Medicine  lounge  and  from  8 to  9 
p.m.  in  UC  441.  Classes  begin  Jan. 
21  and  are  held  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  Cost  for  12  sessions  is 
$95  general,  $25  for  students.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  2662. 

Alzheimer  awareness 

The  Alzheimer  Society  of  Guelph 
and  District  is  holding  a fund-raising 
dance  Jan.  19  to  support  Alzheimer 
Awareness  Month.  It  runs  from  8 
p.m.  to  1 a.m.  at  the  Desen  Inn.  Cost 
is  $ 1 0 per  person.  Call  836-7672  for 
ticket  information.  The  society  is 
holding  its  annual  general  meeting 
Jan.  23  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Holiday 
Inn.  Guest  speaker  is  Mavis  Wilson, 
former  minister  of  senior  citizens’ 
affairs. 

Call  for  papers 

The  1 Ith  annual  conference  of  the 
Society  for  Teaching  and  Learning 
in  Higher  Education  is  June  1 5 to  1 8 


at  Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax. 
The  society  invites  proposals  for  in- 
teractive presentations  on  develop- 
ing teaching  and  learning  in 
postsecondary  education.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  STLHE 
Conference,  c/o  Office  of  Instruc- 
tional Development  and  Technol- 
ogy, Dalhousie  University,  Halifax, 
N.S.  B3H  3J5,  902-494-1622,  fax 
902-494-2319. 

Musical  notes 

The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Music  continues  Jan.  1 7 with  the 
Daniel  Janke  Group  on  kora,  per- 
cussion and  piano.  On  Jan.  24, 
soprano  Debra  Vanderlinde  and 
pianist  Will  Crutchfield  will  per- 
form. The  free  concerts  are  at  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  building. 


Fete  Romantique  draw 

The  draw  date  for  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council’s  1991  Fete  Romantique  is 
Jan.  20  at  3 p.m.  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre.  Grand  prize  is  a 
six-course  gourmet  meal  for  six  in  a 
heritage  home  in  Guelph.  Tickets 
are  $10  and  are  available  at  the 
council  office  at  i 0B  Carden  St.  and 
the  Framing  Experience  in  the 
University  Square  Plaza. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  ‘Briefly ."call  Ext.  2592. 


Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  Jan.  17 

Pathology  Seminar  - ‘Role  of  the 
Alpha  2-Macroglobulin  Clearance 
Pathway  in  the  Prevention  of  En- 
dotoxic  Shock,"  Gord  Wollenberg, 
11:10  a.m..  Pathology  2152. 
Concert  - Daniel  Janke  Group,  kora, 
percussion  and  piano,  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 
Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - 
‘Conservation  Practices  in  Sus- 
tainable Agriculture,”  Jean-Louis 
Daigle,  3:10  p.m.,  Richards  124. 
Learning  Skills  Program  - Mature 
Students  Learning  Skills  Workshop, 
5 p.m.,  UC  44 1 , register  at  Connec- 
tion Desk,  UC  Level  3. 

Art  Talk  - “Arts  of  Duration, "7  to  9 


p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 

Performance  - National  Ballet  of 
Canada  Concert  Group,  8 p.m..  Fox 
Auditorium,  $ 1 9.50  and  $2 1 .50. 

SUNDAY,  Jan.  20 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon 
Walk,  "Where  Have  All  the  Insects 
Gone?”  2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  Jan.  21 

Lecture  - ‘Observations  on  Human 
Resources  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment,"John  Cairns,  12:10  p.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon 132. 

Meeting  - Retail  Operations  Ad- 


NEED  A POSTER 
FAST? 

• presentations  • poster  sessions 
• classroom  use  • flipcharts 

Your  8V2  x 11"  original  can  be  enlarged  to  a 
23  x 32"  size  and  printed  in  either  black  or  red 
-While  You  Wait 


visory  Council,  I p.m.,  UC  427. 
Learning  Skills  Program  - Time 
Management  — 60  Days  and 
Counting, "5  p.m.,  UC  44 1 . 

TUESDAY,  Jan.  22 

Our  World  - is  Humankind’s  Sur- 
vival at  Risk?" noon,  UC  442. 
Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening 
Tour/Talk,  ‘Tree  Identification  in 
Winter,” Steven  Aboud,  7 p.m.,  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 

Learnings  Skills  Program  - ‘Why 
Go  and  What  to  Do  When  You  Get 
There?"5  p.m.,  UC  44 1 . 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  23 

Computing  Seminar  - ‘UNIX:  A 
Closer  Look,"  1 2:10  p.m..  Comput- 
ing Services  204. 

Learning  Skills  Program  - ‘Remem- 
bering  — Here  Today,  Gone 
Tomorrow?"5  p.m.,  UC  442. 

THURSDAY,  Jan.  24 

Pathology  Seminar  - Regulation  of 
the  Alpha  2-Macroglobulin  Recep- 
tor Dependent  Cytokine  Clearance 
Mechanism,"  Jon  LaMarre,  11:10 
a.m.,  Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - Debra  Vanderlinde. 
soprano,  and  Will  Crutchfield, 
piano,  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  Mac- 


\ 

«T»\ 

For  more  info  \/V  6— ,\  1 

or  to  request  W 
a poster  print, V ^f\0 
please  call 

the  Instructional  Support  Group,  Ext.  2427. 
Room  200,  Blackwood  Hall. 


Kin  non  107,  free. 

Learning  Skills  Program  - Time 
Management."5  p.m..  UC  441. 

Art  Talk  - “Arts  of  Duration,"  7 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 

SUNDAY,  Jan.  27 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon 
Walk,  “Winter  Birds,"  2 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  Jan.  28 

Symposium  - Island  Lake  Tree  Im- 
provement," 9:30  a.m..  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

TUESDAY,  Jan.  29 

Our  World  - ‘Homelessness  and 
Poverty:  Is  This  a Local  Issue?” 
noon,  UC  442. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - Essay 
Writing,”noon,  UC  332. 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  30 

Computing  Seminar  - ‘Graphics 
Capabilities  of  the  Personal  IRIS,” 
12:10  p.m.,  Computing  Services 
204. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  “Coming  Events, "call  Ext. 
2592. 


824-0044 


$6,000  down.  Investment  condominium  apartments  and  townhouses.  Ranging 
in  pnee  from  $45,500  to  $89,500,  these  units  are  a great  hedge  against  inflation 
with  about  3/4  of  the  expense  to  buy  and  carry  paid  through  rental  income  and 
tax  concessions.  Call  for  details. 

$210,000  - Old  university  area  Enjoy  the  charm  and  convenience  of  this  three- 
bedroom  bungalow  on  pretty,  treed  lot  House  features  forced-air  gas  heating, 
some  hardwood  floors,  rougn-in  for  central  vac,  garage  and  finished  basement 
with  potential  for  in-law  suite. 

Lin  Coburn  and  Julianne  Pettigrew  - Sales  Representatives 


Religion 
in  review 


Thursday,  Jan.  17 
Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m.. 
University  Centre  533. 

Friday,  Jan.  18 
Catholic  Mass:  8:10  a.m.,  UC 
533.  Womanspirit:  sharing  ex- 
perience, worship  and  discussion 
from  a feminine  perspective, 
noon,  UC  533.  Muslim  Friday 
Prayer:  I p.m.,  UC  533. 

Sunday,  Jan.  20 

Catholic  Mass:  10:10  a.m.,  Peter 

Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  Jan.  21 

Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m.,  UC 

533. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  22 

Catholic  Mass:  8:10  p.m.,  UC 

533. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  23 
Morning  Prayer:  8:10  a.m.,  UC 
533.  Immanuel  Christian  Fel- 
lowship: rides  leave  from  UC 
front  desk  at  5 p.m. 

Thursday,  Jan.  24 

Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m..  UC 

533. 

If  you  have  any  items  for 
“Religion  in  Review,"  submit 
them  to  the  Campus  Ministry, 
UC  Level  3,  Ext.  8909.  □ 
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History  in  the  remaking:  Cinderella  story  unfolds  at  OVC 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 


m 


eekdays,  she  works 
the  wards  of 
OVC’s  small  animal 
clinic,  helping  stu- 
dents and  clinicians 
and  looking  after  the 
general  welfare  of 
the  clinic’s  animal 
patients.  But  on 
weekends,  she  is 
transformed  from  Catherine  Hutchinson, 
animal  health  technician,  to  Tangwystl  Siwan 
Failsworth,  Princess  of  the  Mid  Realm. 

A vision  from  a fairy  tale?  Almost,  for 
Catherine  andher  husband,  David,  a forester 
who  is  also  known  as  Prince  David  Martin 
Failsworth,  are  members  of  the  worldwide 
Society  for  Creative  Anachronism.  Not  only 
are  they  members,  but  they  are  the  crown 
prince  and  princess  of  their  realm,  and  will  be 
crowned  king  and  queen  in  a ceremony  next 
May. 

The  Society  for  Creative  Anachronism  was 
born  25  years  ago  when  a group  of  history 
students  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  bored  with  textbook  learning, 
decided  to  make  the  medieval  era  come  to  life. 
Out  of  the  history  books  and  into  real  life  came 
tournaments,  feasts,  courts,  knights  and  ladies, 
kings  and  queens. 

Since  that  time,  the  society  has  grown  in 
popularity  and  spread  all  over  the  world. 
Today  there  are  about  a dozen  separate 
kingdoms  around  the  globe  in  such  faraway 
places  as  Japan,  Australia,  Scandinavia,  Italy 
and  England,  and  the  society  boasts  such  well- 
known  members  as  authors  Isaac  Asimov  and 
Marion  Zimmer  Bradley. 


The  Hutchinsons  met  in  1986  at  the 
society's  Guelph  branch.  “David  joined  be- 
cause he  was  very  interested  in  the  martial  end 
of  the  era  between  AD  600  and  1600,”  says 
Catherine.  “He  also  loves  calligraphy  and  il- 
lumination. 1 love  fashion  history  and  costum- 
ing, so  that  was  the  attraction  for  me.” 

The  society  is  eclectic,  she  says,  it  hits  all 
levels  of  interest.”  That  includes  cooking, 
woodworking,  stained  glass  and  embroidery 
— “anything  that  occurred  during  that  1 ,000- 
year  period.” 

Catherine  herself  has  rather  eclectic  inter- 
ests. She  plays  a gothic  harp  made  by  a fellow 
society  member  and  shoots  a medieval 
crossbow. 

Catherine  and  David  were  not  always 
prince  and  princess  of  the  realm.  It  was 
David’s  interest  and  prowess  in  foot  combat  in 
tournaments  that  led  to  that  honor. 

Tournaments  — a sporting  form  of 
medieval  combat  — are  a common  feature  at 
society  gatherings  when  men  (and  sometimes 
women)  dress  in  full  armor  made  of  1 6-gauge 
steel  and  engage  in  combat. 

In  the  medieval  age,  knights  used  a wooden 
sword  in  combat,  blunting  the  edge  by  wrap- 
ping it  in  lead.  At  today’s  tournaments,  knights 
use  rattan  wrapped  in  tape. 

At  every  fight,  today’s  knights  and  their 
fighting  styles  are  carefully  inspected  by  mar- 
shals who  know  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
foot  combat. 

A highlight  for  knights  is  the  twice-yearly 
Crown  Tournament,  where  the  best  knights  of 
the  kingdom  are  invited  to  engage  in  combat. 
Last  fall  in  Minneapolis,  David  won  the  Crown 
Tournament  — the  first  Canadian  to  do  so  in 
10  years  — and  won  the  title  Prince  of  the 
Realm. 

As  prince  and  princess,  David  and 


David  and  Catherine  Hutchinson  in  medieval 
costume. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Catherine  Hutchinson 

Catherine  will  hold  their  titles  for  six  months 
until  the  next  Crown  Tournament,  when  they 
will  be  crowned  king  and  queen  of  the  Mid 
Realm,  and  a new  crown  prince  and  princess 
will  be  chosen. 

The  Mid  Realm  takes  in  all  of  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Indiana,  Kentucky,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio  and  parts  of  Iowa.  Almost  every 


weekend,  the  Hutchinsons  travel  to  various 
parts  of  the  realm  to  take  part  in  their  regal 
duties. 

One  of  their  most  exciting  duties  as  king  and 
queen  will  involve  presiding  over  a medieval 
camp  this  August  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
10,000  devoted  medievalists  in  attendance. 
Each  year  for  the  past  1 9 years,  people  have 
gathered  at  the  campground  for  a week  of 
medieval  life.  There,  the  Hutchinsons  will  hold 
court,  give  out  awards  and  supervise  the  camp 
organization. 

As  members  of  the  royal  family,  the 
Hutchinsons  are  the  recipients  of  a variety  of 
medieval  gifts  — goblets,  plates,  tablecloths, 
banners,  leather-tooled  book  covers  and  any- 
thing medieval  that  an  artisan  might  make. 

‘It's  a tremendous  honor,”  says  Catherine. 
‘To  many  people,  you’re  real.  You  are  the 
epitome  of  their  ideals  and  dreams.” 

An  accomplished  seamstress,  she  designs 
and  sews  all  of  her  own  and  David’s  costumes. 
She  estimates  they  have  10  costumes  each, 
from  her  decorative  16th-century  gown  made 
from  garage  sale  curtains  to  the  matching 
white  velvet  outfits  she  made  for  their  1989 
wedding. 

The  wedding  was  a newsworthy  event 
covered  by  local  media  and  Canadian  Brides 
magazine.  Held  at  St.  James  Church,  it  was  a 
late- 16th-century  affair  that  included  read- 
ings in  Latin  and  English  from  the  16th-cen- 
tury Book  of  Common  Prayer , wedding 
invitations  on  parchment  with  hand-drawn 
gold  leaf  design  by  David  and  medieval  danc- 
ing. 

‘Even  the  priest  wore  period  clothing," says 
Catherine.  ‘We  gave  people  the  option  as  to 
what  they  could  wear,  and  about  half  came 
dressed  in  1 6th-century  clothing.  It  was  a real 
cross-cultural  fusion.”  □ 


The  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of  Guelph 

presents 

“From  Tame  to  Terrific!” 
DRESSINGS  tells  all! 


1 accessorizing  • cosmetics  • hair 


An  evening  of  information 
interspersed  with  unique 
creations 


MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  11, 
1991 

7:30  to  10:30  p.m. 
at 

the  Faculty  Club 
$35 

- includes  3 workshops, 
show  and  dessert 


♦tickets  available  at 
The  Faculty  Club 
824-3150 
or  Ext.  8578 

and 

DRESSINGS 

836-2686 


Math  prof  scores  place  in  Hall  of  Fame 


Prof.  Gary  Spoar  may  be  known  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  for  his  outstanding  teach- 
ing abilities,  but  off-campus,  it's  his 
athletic  prowess  that  has  made  him 
almost  legendary. 

Those  athletic  skills  were  recog- 
nized last  fall  when  Spoar  was  in- 
ducted into  the  McMaster  University 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  for  his  years 
as  a player,  captain  and  coach  with 
the  McMaster  Marlins  hockey  team. 

With  the  rook ie Spoar  at  centre  ice 
in  1961  and '62,  the  Marlins  skated 
to  victory  in  the  Ontario  Intercol- 
legiate Athletic  Association.  The 
following  year,  he  helped  the  team 
to  its  only  national  hockey  crown. 

Spoar  holds  the  intercollegiate 
record  of  having  played  varsity 
hockey  for  nine  seasons,  from  1961 
to  1970.  With  today’s  five-year 
eligibility  limit,  it’s  impossible  for  his 
record  to  ever  be  equalled  or  sur- 
passed. 

His  honors  are  numerous  — he 
was  an  all-star  in  1964/65  and  a 
Marlin  captain  for  five  years  — but 
the  greatest  honor  came  in  1970 
when  his  No.  14  jersey  was  retired. 

It  was  the  first  time  McMaster 
had  retired  a hockey  sweater,”  says 
Spoar,  ‘)>o  it  was  a great  honor.” 

He  is  also  thrilled  with  his  induc- 
tion into  McMaster’s  Hall  of  Fame. 


‘To  be  put  with  other  such  famous 
people  is  a tremendous  honor.” 

Spoar’s  colleagues  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Statistics 
are  equally  excited  about  his  recog- 
nition. 

‘We're  pretty  proud  of  Gary  in  this 
department,”  says  Prof.  J.J.  Hubert. 
‘It's  the  ultimate  goal  of  a student 
athlete  to  be  a Hall  of  Famer.  And  he 
may  be  the  only  professor  at  this 
university  to  have  had  his  sweater 
retired." 

Spoar’s  interest  in  hockey  did  not 
end  when  he  hung  up  his  skates  and 
sweater  at  McMaster.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  university  with  a 
bachelor’s,  master’s  and  PhD  in 
mathematics,  he  continued  his  as- 
sociation with  the  Marlins  as  assis- 
tant coach  for  seven  seasons  and 
head  coach  for  three, even  after  join- 
ing U of  G’s  faculty  in  1972. 

While  coaching  at  McMaster, 
Spoar  also  worked  as  coach  of  the 
Guelph  Platers.  He  recalls  one  oc- 
casion when  the  Marlins  and  the 
Platers  had  an  exhibition  game. 

“With  divided  loyalties,  I went  into 
both  dressing  rooms  before  the 
game  to  wish  each  team  luck,”  he 
says.  ‘Then  I sat  up  in  the  bleachers 
as  an  innocent  bystander.” 

While  teaching,  Spoar  pursued  his 
coaching  career  and  attained  the 


Gary  Spoar 


highest  possible  level  in  coaching 
certification.  That  led  to  his  involve- 
ment as  an  occasional  teacher  at  the 
provincial  and  national  training 
levels,  instructing  would-be  coaches 
in  coaching  skills. 

He  hasn’t  coached  for  the  past 
four  years  and  claims  his  skates 
have  been  gathering  dust  for  a few 
years  as  well. 

“I’m  not  really  looking  for  a 
coaching  position,”  he  says.  ‘But  I 
suppose  if  something  became  avail- 
able I might  consider  it.”  □ 


Publications 


An  article  by  Prof.  Robert  Brown, 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
and  former  professor  Susan  Krys  on 
‘Radiation  Absorbed  by  a Vertical 
Cylinder  in  Complex  Outdoor  En- 
vironments Under  Clear  Sky  Condi- 
tions" appeared  in  the  International 
Journal  of  Biometeorology , (1990) 
Vol.  34,  No.  2,  pages  69-75. 

Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  History,  has 
written  a new  biography,  Agnes 
Macphail  and  the  Politics  of  Equity, 
published  by  James Lorimer  and  Co. 

Prof.  Ken  Graham.  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  has  written  a 
book  on  The  Politics  of  Narrative: 
Ideology  and  Social  Change  in  Wil- 
liam Godwin's  Caleb  Williams,  a 
novel  that  reflected  the  romanticism 
and  revolution  of  its  lime.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  AMS  Press. 


The  Cold  War  Romance  of  Lillian 
Heilman  and  John  Melby,  a book  by 
Robert  Newman  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  detailing  the 
relationship  of  playwright  Heilman 
and  Melby,  now  professor  emeritus 


At  the  art  centre 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
is  holding  a five-part  evening  lecture 
series  on  “Arts  of  Duration,”  a study 
of  video,  film  and  performance  art, 
Jan.  17,  24  and  31  and  Feb.  7 and 
14. 

Produced  by  curator  Ingrid 
Jenkner  in  consultation  with  Fran 
Gallagher-Shucbrook,  the  series 
will  hold  its  first  four  meetings  at  the 
art  centre  and  will  feature  visits  from 


in  the  Department  of  Political 
Studies,  has  been  named  outstand- 
ing book  on  human  rights  in  the 
United  States  for  1990  by  the  Gus- 
tavus  Myers  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Human  Rights.  □ 


artists  Nora  Hutchinson,  Richard 
Fung  and  Anna  Gronau. 

Ed  Video  Media  Arts  Centre  at  16 
Wyndham  St.  N.  will  host  the  final 
session,  with  a special  tour  of  its 
production  facilities  and  screenings 
of  tapes  by  member  artists. 

The  free  lectures  run  from  7 to  9 
p.m.  Register  at  the  art  centre  Tues- 
day to  Sunday  between  noon  and  5 
p.m.  □ 
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Convocation  honors  to  three 


A renowned  microbiologist,  a 
meteorologist  known  for  his 
outstanding  teaching  abilities  and  a 
pioneering  food  scientist  will  be 
honored  during  convocation 
ceremonies  Feb.  1 in  War  Memorial 
Hall. 

Research  scientist  Rose  Sheinin 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree.  Prof.  Terry 
Gillespie,  Land  Resource  Science, 
will  receive  the  University’s  first 
John  Bell  Award  and  retired  food 
science  professor  John  deMan  will 
be  named  professor  emeritus. 

Leading  scientist 

Sheinin,  a leading  research  scien- 
tist and  teacher  of  virology  and  cell 
biology,  is  a prominent  advocate  of 
issues  concerning  women  in 
graduate  studies  and  women  in 
science,  engineering  and  technol- 
ogy- 

She  was  named  vice-rector  of 
Concordia  University  in  Montreal  in 
1989  after  a distinguished  teaching 
career  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
A professor  in  Toronto’s  depart- 
ments of  microbiology  and  medical 
biophysics,  she  was  appointed  chair 
of  the  department  of  microbiology 
and  parasitology  in  1975. 

In  1984,  Sheinin  became  vice- 
dean of  the  school  of  graduate 
studies  and  represented  U of  T on  the 
Ontario  Council  on  Graduate 
Studies.  She  was  vice-chair  of  the 
council  before  accepting  her  Con- 
cordia position. 

Sheinin  has  received  international 
recognition  for  her  research  on  can- 
cer-causing  viruses,  on  the 
molecular  structure  of  DNA  as  ap- 
plied to  genetic  diseases,  and  on  ap- 
plications of  biotechnology. 

In  recent  years,  she  has  devoted 
herself  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
women  in  science  and  medicine.  Her 
1989  review  of  the  status  of  women 
in  graduate  studies  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  a candid  assessment  of 
the  failure  of  universities  to  provide 
graduate  programs  fully  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  female  students. 


Her  honors  and  awards  include  the 
Queen’s  Silver  Jubilee  Medal,  a fel- 
lowship in  the  American  Academy 
of  Microbiology,  a fellowship  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  a senior 
fellowship  in  Massey  College,  the 
inaugural  award  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Women  in  Science, 
the  YWCA’s  Women  of  Distinction 
Award  and  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degrees  from  MountSt.  Vin- 
cent and  Acadia  universities. 


Teaching  contributions 


Terry  Gillespie 


Gillespie,  who  holds  a bachelor  of 
science  in  mathematics  and  physics 
from  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  a master’s  in  meteorol- 
ogy from  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  a PhD  in  agricultural  meteorol- 
ogy from  Guelph,  joined  the  faculty 
of  what  was  to  become  the  Depart- 
ment of  Land  Resource  Science  in 
1968. 

He  is  currently  co-director  of  the 
University  College  Project,  which 
focuses  attention  and  resources  on 
the  needs  of  entering  students  as  they 
make  the  transition  to  university. 

The  John  Bell  Award  recognizes 
outstanding  contributions  to  educa- 
tion at  the  University.  It  is  named  in 


honor  of  the  late  classics  professor 
John  Bell,  who  taught  at  U of  G from 
1972  to  1987  and  was  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Gillespie’s  contributions  to  teach- 
ing and  learning  have  also  been 
recognized  by  the  U of  G Faculty 
Association’s  Distinguished  Profes- 
sor Award  in  1 984,  the  O AC  Alum- 
ni Distinguished  Teaching  Award  in 
1986.  a 3M  Teaching  Fellowship  in 
1989  and  a Central  Student  As- 
sociation Outstanding  Teacher  Ex- 
cellence Award  in  1990. 

His  students  consider  him  one  of 
the  most  effective  teachers  at 
Guelph.  He  is  lauded  for  his  en- 
thusiasm, his  concern  for  students 
and  his  accessibility. 

Committed  to  improving  univer- 
sity-level teaching,  Gillespie  served 
as  co-ordinator  of  instructional 
development  in  the  Office  for 
Educational  Practice  from  1983  to 
1986. 


First  chair 


John  deMan 


DeMan,  the  first  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Science  at 
Guelph,  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  food 
science  as  a profession. 

He  was  national  president  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Food  Tech- 
nology and  founder  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  its  journal. 

He  has  published  227  scientific 
papers,  written  many  book  chapters 
and  produced  a textbook  on  the 
principles  of  food  chemistry,  now  in 
its  second  edition. 

DeMan  came  to  Guelph  in  1968 
from  the  University  of  Alberta.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  University's  food 
science  program,  plans  were  made 
for  academic  development  based  on 
a firm  foundation  in  the  sciences. 
This  approach  has  been  maintained 
and  has  given  Guelph's  food  science 
program  an  international  reputa- 
tion. 

Still  active  in  teaching  and  re- 
search. deMan  is  an  external  ex- 
aminer in  food  technology  for  the 
University  of  the  West  Indies  and 
program  adviser  to  the  Palm  Oil  Re- 
search Institute  of  Malaysia. 

He  has  lectured  around  the  world 
— in  Nigeria,  Iraq,  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Japan,  Malaysia,  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  He  is  also 
on  the  editorial  board  of  five  scien- 
tific journals.  □ 


Rose  Sheinin  Photo  courtesy  of  Concordia  University 


Winter  enrolment 
down  from  fall 


Winter  enrolment  at  Guelph  is 
down  from  the  record  number  last 
fall,  Senate  was  told  last  week. 
Total  winter  enrolment  is  1 3.099. 
down  633  from  the  fall  enrolment 
of  13,732. 

The  drop  comes  despite  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  new  semester- 
one  students  was  higher  than  an- 
ticipated. said  Prof.  Norman 
Gibbins.  acting  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  who 
presented  the  winter  enrolment 
figures  to  Senate. 

Last  October,  senators  supported 


restricting  the  number  of  new 
winter  admissions  to  about  200. 
Figures  show  that  1 14  students  in 
degree  programs,  121  students  in 
general  studies  and  102  unclass- 
ified students  enrolled  at  U of  G in 
January,  for  a total  of  337.  But  be- 
cause 96  of  the  new  enrolments 
were  in  distance  education,  the  new 
figures  actually  amount  to  24 1 new 
students  on  campus. 

Gibbins  told  Senate  that  39  of  the 
students  starting  this  semester  are 
Ontario  Scholars.  □ 


Graduate  fellowship 
program  revamped 


by  Marla  Konrad 
Staff  writer 

Sweeping  changes  in  the  University- 
funded  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
gram were  approved  by  Senate  last 
week. 

Prof.  Sandy  Warley,  chair  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards, 
which  proposed  the  changes  along 
with  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies, 
told  senators  that  for  the  past  12 
years,  Guelph’s  program  of  internal 
scholarships  has  stood  still,  making 
the  University  "uncompetitive  in  at- 
tracting the  very  best  young  scholars 
to  some  of  our  graduate  programs.” 

In  particular,  Warley  said  the 
recommendations  were  aimed  at 
addressing  a ‘Structural  disparity  in 
the  external  support  that  is  available 
in  some  programs,  namely  the 
deficiency  in  external  support  that  is 
available  in  arts  and  social  science." 

Although  many  senators 
responded  positively  to  the  nine 


recommendations  — Connie 
Rooke,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature, 
for  example,  called  it  ''a  splendid 
program,  imaginative,  elegant  and 
just"  — others  expressed  concerns 
that  the  recommendations  were 
slightly  flawed. 

Prof  Bill  James,  director  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  said  (he 
recommendations  were  an  im- 
provement over  the  previous  policy, 
but  he  was  worried  the  new  system 
would  ‘'Subsidize  students  in  areas 
where  there’s  no  market  support  " 

James  said  the  federal  government 
and  other  funding  bodies  tradition- 
ally give  more  support  to  disciplines 
where  there  are  current  urgent  needs 
in  research,  and  that  these  market 
forces  might  be  negated  by  the 
University’s  proposed  policy. 

In  response.  Prof.  David  Douglas, 
director  of  the  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development. 

Continued  on  page  3 


Senate  mindful  of  Gulf  war 


The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  was 
not  far  from  the  minds  of  senators 
last  week  as  they  sat  through  a 
session  just  hours  before  the  Jan. 
1 5 United  Nations  deadline. 

One  senator  suggested  Senate 
move  forward  items  to  approve 
the_  lists  of  graduands,  then  ad- 
journ the  meeting  so  members 


could  participate  in  a symposium 
on  the  Gulf  crisis  that  was  being 
held  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Although  the  motion  was 
defeated.  Senate  look  a minute  of 
silence  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof. 
Harold  Chapman.  Biomedical 
Sciences,  to  remember  those 
whose  lives  were  in  peril.  □ 


Last  call 

Jan  25  is  the  final  day 
to  submit  completed 
questionnaires  for  the 
University's  employee 
morale  survey.  If  you 
haven't  responded 
yet,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  your 
opinions  known.  □ 
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Vision 2000: 

Universities,  colleges 
to  forge  stronger  links 


New  global  reality  requires  national 
strategy  on  education  and  research 


by  David  Thomas 
Staff  writer 

Establishing  bilateral  arrangements 
between  universities  and  colleges  is 
the  best  way  for  the  two  types  of 
institutions  to  work  together,  a 
regional  working  group  says. 

The  group,  with  representatives 
from  four  local  universities  and  two 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nologies — U of  G,  Waterloo, 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  McMaster 
universities,  and  Mohawk  and  Con- 
estoga colleges  — has  been  review- 
ing issues  raised  in  an  Ontario 
government-  report  that  examines 
the  role  of  colleges. 

Several  of  the  recommendations  of 
that  report,  Vision  2000:  Quality 
and  Opportunity , have  implications 
for  universities,  says  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly,  associate  vice-president, 
academic. 

The  report  calls  for  more  flexible 
arrangements  for  advanced-stand- 
ing admission  to  universities, 
general  credit  transfers,  degree- 
completion  programs  for  college 
graduates,  joint  programs  and 
diploma-completion  arrangements. 

It  also  recommends  the  creation  of 
a co-ordinating  body  to  improve 
and  strengthen  links  between  col- 
leges and  universities  and  to  en- 
courage combined  university/col- 
lege  studies. 

Initiatives  in  place 

U of  G already  has  a number  of 
initiatives  in  progress,  Conolly  says: 

■ The  regional  group  of  colleges 
and  universities  has  been  meet- 
ing for  more  than  a year  to  in- 
crease co-operation. 

■ A collaborative  diploma  pro- 
gram in  public  policy  and  ad- 
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ministration  has  been  set  up  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Politi- 
cal  Studies  and  Mohawk 
College. 

■ Discussions  have  been  held  with 
Centennial  and  Mohawk  col- 
leges on  transfer  criteria  to 
Guelph’s  B.Comm.  program. 

i There  has  been  an  ongoing 
dialogue  regarding  transfers 
from  college  nursing  programs  to 
the  University’s  new  health 
promotion  programs. 

■ The  newly  established  Spring 
Semester  Advisory  Council  will 
be  examining  opportunities  for 
college  students  in  the  spring 
semester. 

Greatest  contributions 

The  University  can  make  its 
greatest  contributions  in  the  applied 
fields  where  it  has  particular 
strengths,  says  President  Brian 
Segal,  who  served  as  a member  of 
the  Vision  2000 steering  committee. 

Conolly  agrees.  “We  feel  it  is  better 
to  proceed  bilaterally  on  particular, 
focused  approaches  — in  the  spirit 
of  Toward  2000'' he  says. 

The  regional  working  group  says 
it’s  not  feasible  to  standardize  exist- 
ing transfer  credit  policies  because 
admissions  policies  vary  from 
university  to  university.  Transcripts 
have  to  be  scrutinized  on  a course- 
by-course  basis. 

Because  of  those  differences, 
transfer  admission  and  degree-com- 
pletion programs  work  better  on  a 
bilateral  basis. 

The  four  universities  and  two  col- 
leges have  decided  to  set  up  a co- 
ordinating committee  to  meet 
regularly  to  monitor  collaborative 
activities  among  the  institutions  and 
to  suggest  areas  for  further  co- 
operation, says  Conolly. 

The  institutions  will  also  produce 
brochures  to  let  students  know  what 
joint  programs  and  opportunities  for 
transfer  exist,  as  well  as  the  policies 
and  procedures  for  admission.  □ 


An  effective  national  strategy  on 
higher  education  and  research  is  es- 
sential if  Canada  is  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges  of  globalization,  the 
Association  of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  Canada  (AUCC)  told 
Finance  Minister  Michael  Wilson 
Jan.  14. 

In  its  pre-budget  submission  to 
Wilson,  the  AUCC  — representing 
89  universities  and  university  col- 
leges across  the  country  — says  that 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  new 
global  setting  and  to  ensure  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  Canadians,  it  is 
essential  that  Canada  mobilize  all  its 
educational  resources.  Canada’s 
foremost  asset  in  the  future  will  be 
its  human  rather  than  its  natural 
resources. 

“At  a time  when  the  rise  of 
knowledge-intensive  industries  and 
fierce  global  competition  increase 
Canada’s  need  for  research  and 
highly  qualified  personnel,  govern- 
ments are  failing  to  address  fun- 
damental issues  affecting  the 
universities  which  produce  those 
resources,” says  Claude  Lajeunesse, 
president  of  the  AUCC. 


"And  we  cannot  afford  to  wait,  be- 
cause the  innovators  and  leaders 
Canada  will  need  to  meet  global 
competition  early  in  the  next  cen- 
tury are  already  in  the  classrooms 
and  laboratories.  The  research  we 
will  need  then  has  to  be  done  now." 

Lajeunesse  says  universities 
recognize  the  importance  of  fiscal 
restraint.  He  notes,  however,  that 
these  institutions  have  already  been 
subjected  to  severe  fiscal  restraint 
during  the  past  1 5 years.  The  lack  of 
a coherent,  effective  and  long-term 
policy  on  higher  education  and  ap- 
propriate levels  of  funding  now  will 
prove  a costly  error  in  the  future. 

“As  we  point  out  in  our  submission, 
Canada  cannot  reap  the  dividends 
of  higher  education  and  research 
tomorrow  unless  we  invest  in  them 
today,”Lajeunesse  says. 

AUCC  recommends  that: 

■ the  federal  government  develop 
a clear  definition  of  its  own  role 
in  supporting  postsecondary 
education; 

■ pending  a reform  of  the  estab- 
lished programs  financing  arran- 
gements under  which  payments 


CSA  to  debate  planned 
40%  tuition  increase 


In  response  to  a plan  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ontario  Universities  (COU) 
to  increase  tuition  fees  by  40  per 
cent,  the  Central  Student  As- 
sociation (CSA)  will  host  a debate 
Jan.  25  between  representatives 
from  COU  and  Nini  Jones  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students. 

The  fee  increase  is  one  method 
COU  suggests  in  its  document 
Recovery  Plan  for  Ontario's 
Universities  to  increase  revenue 
and  quality  of  education  at 
Ontario’s  universities. 

“As  it  exists  now,  we  feel  that  the 
University  of  Guelph  administra- 
tion and  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments  have  done  little 
to  improve  the  quality  of 


postsecondary  education,”  says 
Nicole  Seguin,  CSA  vice-presi- 
dent, external.  ‘More  money  will 
not  guarantee  greater  commit- 
ment,” she  says. 

The  CSA  at  Guelph  believes 
that  tuition  fees  are  an  unfair  bar- 
rier to  postsecondary  education 
and  should  be  eliminated.  The 
COU  proposal  is  only  promising 
yet  another  barrier  to  obtaining  a 
quality  education  ” 

The  debate  is  part  of  the  agenda 
for  Student  Week  1991.  Open  to 
all  members  of  the  University 
community,  it  will  be  held  Friday 
from  noon  to  2 p.m.  in  Room  1 03 
of  the  University  Centre.  □ 


The  members  of  the  Faculty  Club’s  1 991  board  of 
directors  are,  seated  left  to  right:  Prof.  Dan  Y armey, 
Psychology;  Ross  Garbig,  Registrar's  Office; 
Sandra  Webster,  External  Relations,  president; 
Prof.  Ray  Hathorn,  French  Studies,  house  director; 
and  Prof.  Wayne  Gatehouse,  Psychology.  Stand- 
ing are  Kath  Beaven,  Centre  for  International 
Programs;  Barney  Jones,  Physical  Resources, 


Faculty  Club  board  named 


are  made  to  the  provinces  for 
postsecondary  education,  these 
payments  stay  at  the  level  they 
were  before  cutbacks  announced 
in  the  last  budget; 

■ funding  for  university  research 
be  doubled  over  three  years; 

■ student  aid  be  reformed,  so  rising 
tuition  and  other  costs  do  not  bar 
any  bright  young  Canadian  from 
the  ranks  of  the  highly  qualified 
innovators  and  managers  the 
country  needs  in  the  era  of 
globalization;  and 

■ the  government  actively  en- 
courage the  internationalization 
of  Canadian  universities,  to  in- 
crease their  capacity  to  educate 
Canadians  to  operate  effectively 
in  an  increasingly  complex  inter- 
national environment.  □ 

Editor's  note:  Highlights  of  the 

AUCC  submission  to  Wilson  will  be 

carried  next  week  in  At  Guelph. 


Visiting 

professor 

Medieval  historian  Margaret  Wade 
Labarge,  an  adjunct  professor  at 
Carleton  University  and  president 
of  the  Council  on  Aging,  will  be  a 
visiting  professor  in  the  Department 
of  History  from  Jan.  28  to  Feb.  1 . 

While  on  campus,  Labarge  will 
give  two  open  lectures  and  par- 
ticipate in  a seminar.  On  Jan.  28  at 
7 p.m.,  she  will  discuss  “Women  in 
Medieval  Life”  in  Room  120  of  the 
MacKinnon  building.  On  Jan.  30  at 
noon,  she  will  speak  on  ‘Long-Term 
Care  and  the  Community  Perspec- 
tive’^ Room  441  of  the  University 
Centre.  A Feb.  1 seminar  on ‘Noble 
Households”  begins  at  10  a.m.  in 
Room  3 1 3,  MacKinnon  building. 

Labarge  will  also  be  available  for 
conferences  and  informal  talks. 
Anyone  interested  in  meeting  with 
her  should  call  the  History  Depart- 
ment at  Ext.  3887.  □ 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Scott 
Teare,  Physics,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  Jan. 
24  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Room  434  of  the 
MacNaughton  building.  The  thesis 
is  ‘Determination  of  the  Energy 
Levels  in  Heterojunction  Quantum 
Wells  Using  Capacitance  Voltage 
Profiling."  Teare’s  adviser  is 
Prof.Charles  Fischer. 

The  final  examination  of  Claude 
Dupont,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, a candidate  for  the  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  degree,  is  Feb.  6 at 
9 a.m.  in  Room  427  of  the  University 
Centre.  The  thesis  is  “Charac- 
terization of  Peptidoglycan  O- 
Acetylation  in  Proteus  Mirabilis." 
Dupont’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Anthony 
Clarke. 

Interested  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. □ 


secretary  and  membership  director;  Moshie 
Dahms,  U of  G Library;  and  club  manager  David 
Overton.  Absent:  Liz  Honegger,  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre;  Prof.  Jack  T anner,  Crop 
Science,  vice-president;  Prof.  Charles  Smith, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  Prof.  Peter  Kevan, 
Environmental  Biology;  and  Prof.  Phil  Sweeny, 
Microbiology.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Creative  Services 


Obituary 


Robert  Zimmer,  a guard  with 
Security  Services,  died  Jan.  1 9 of 
a heart  attack.  Born  in  1934,  he 
joined  the  University  in  1988. 

Mr.  Zimmer  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Shirley,  daughters  Susan 
andSheila  ofGuelph  and  Heather 
of  British  Columbia,  sons  Wayne 
of  British  Columbia  and  Terry  of 
North  Bay,  six  grandchildren, 
three  sisters  and  four  brothers. 
His  brother,  Doug,  is  also  a guard 
with  Security  Services.  □ 
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Garbage  is  reduced  as 
dumping  fees  skyrocket 


Recycling  is  working  on  cam- 
pus. U of  G will  dump  one- 
third  less  garbage  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  than  it  did  in  1986/87. 
And  there’s  an  expected  reduction 
of  50  per  cent  by  1 99 1 /92. 

Other  institutions  are  consulting 
with  Guelph  on  running  their 
programs.  And  the  University  is 
working  with  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  the  Environment  to  set  up  an  in- 
formation-sharing  network  with 
other  universities  on  recycling  and 
waste  reduction,  says  Roger  Jenkins, 
assistant  director  of  Physical 
Resources  and  chair  of  the  campus 
recycling  committee. 

The  University  is  constantly  look- 
ing at  ways  not  only  to  recycle,  but 
also  to  re-use  materials  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  waste,  says  Jenkins. 
The  committee  is  working  with  units 
to  reduce  paper  output  by  using  al- 
ternative methods,  whether  it’s 
reducing  the  number  of  personal 
mailings  or  using  electronic  systems 
instead.  Jenkins  will  also  be  avail- 
able as  a resource  person  to  the 
president’s  Green  Plan  Advisory 
Task  Force. 

These  efforts  are  necessary  to  help 
save  the  environment,  but  there’s  an 
added  incentive  because  it’s  getting 
too  expensive  to  take  waste  to  the 
landfill,  says  Jenkins. 

In  1986/87,  which  is  used  as  the 
base  year  for  comparison,  the 
University  dumped  3,788  tonnes 
and  spent  $55,274  in  landfill  costs. 
Tipping  fees  then  were  $14  a tonne. 
The  current  fee  is  $76  and  will  in- 
crease to  $92  April  1. 

With  fees  expected  to  be  $100  a 
tonne  by  1991/92,  the  University 
would  have  to  pay  an  extra 
$ 1 90,000  if  it  dumped  as  much  gar- 
bage as  it  did  in  1986/87. 

All  manure  produced  by  animals 
on  campus  is  composted.  The  com- 
post is  then  used  as  fertilizer  by  the 
Grounds  Department.  Prof. 
Lambert  Otten,  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, is  studying  the  feasibility  of 
building  a second  composter  to 
handle  food  waste  from  Hospitality 
Services. 

In  Hospitality  Services,  efforts  to 


encourage  the  use  of  re-usable  uten- 
sils are  continuing,  says  director 
Garry  Round.  Re-usable  mugs  and 
pop  containers  are  selling  well,  and 
the  first  batch  of  campus  mess  kits, 
developed  in  co-operation  with  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  have  almost  sold  out.  In 
residence  dining  areas,  residents 
receive  a free  beverage  when  they 
bring  a re-usable  plate  and  glass. 

Overall,  Hospitality  Services  has 
cut  the  use  of  paper  and  disposable 
products  by  20  per  cent  in  the  last 
year,  says  Round.  And  a program  to 
recycle  styrofoam  is  expected  to  be 
running  soon. 

T would  say  that  all  the  little 
programs  we’ve  started  over  the 
years  are  beginning  to  pay 
dividends,”he  says. 

Across  campus,  there  are  127 
recycling  containers  for  tin  and 
glass,  49  for  newspapers  and  56  for 
fine  paper,  as  well  as  2,500  small 
containers  for  fine  paper  in  offices, 
says  Paul  Cook,  Grounds. 

The  newspaper  bins  had  to  be 
moved  outside  after  a fire  was  set  in 
one  of  the  containers  last  fall,  but 
some  may  be  moved  back  inside  if 
fireproof  liners  are  installed,  he  says. 

The  expansion  of  the  corrugated 
cardboard  recycling  effort  con- 
tinues. In  addition  to  the  40-cubic- 
yard  container  at  the  University 
Centre  loading  dock,  there  are 
smaller  containers  at  Prairie,  Moun- 
tain,  Der  Keller  and  Creelman 
cafeterias,  Lennox- Addington 
residence  and  the  MacNaughton  and 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  build- 
ings. Containers  will  soon  be  in- 
stalled at  the  OVC  receiving  area 
and  Alumni  House.  These  bins  are 
emptied  twice  a week. 

Dryers  installed 

In  washrooms  on  campus,  the 
paper  towels  are  100-per-cent 
recycled  stock  and  toilet  paper  has 
80-per-cent  recycled  content.  To 
reduce  paper  towel  use,  hot-air 
dryers  have  been  installed  in  wash- 
rooms in  the  Mitchell  Athletics 
Centre  and  may  be  placed  in  other 
high-traffic  areas  such  as  the 
University  Centre,  says  Ken  Steers, 
Housekeeping. 

OPIRG  is  continuing  a public 
education  campaign  for  students  in 
residence  and  recently  conducted  a 
survey  of  students  to  determine 
levels  of  awareness  and  participa- 
tion in  recycling  programs  and 
waste  reduction,  says  survey  co- 
ordinator Stephen  Potter.  The  group 
wants  to  continue  to  work  with  the 
University  on  education. 

Efforts  are  also  under  way  to 
recycle  construction  materials,  says 
Jenkins.  The  industry  is  studying 
ways  of  recycling  products  such  as 
drywall. 

And  all  the  sand  being  dumped  on 
roads  on  campus  will  be  recycled. 
There  are  problems  with  re-using  it 
because  foreign  material  such  as 
glass  and  nails  gets  mixed  in,  he  says, 
but  the  University  has  found  cus- 
tomers who  will  use  it  as  fill.  □ 


UGFA  calls  for  nominations 


The  U of  G Faculty  Association 
is  calling  for  nominations  for  its 
1990/91  teaching  awards,  to 
recognize  excellent  teaching. 

Each  year,  the  UGFA  presents 
seven  distinguished  professor 
awards(one  for  each  college)  and 
up  to  two  special  merit  awards  in 
recognition  of  innovation  in 
teaching. 

Individuals  may  be  nominated 
for  excellent  performance  in 
many  areas  of  teaching,  includ- 
ing classroom  instruction,  con- 
sultation outside  the  classroom, 
thesis  supervision,  course  design, 
curriculum  development. 


production  of  educational 
materials,  development  of 
programs  to  improve  teaching,  or 
innovative  teaching  methods,  re- 
search on  university  teaching  or 
educational  planning. 

Any  individual  or  group  may 
nominate  an  UGFA  member. 
The  closing  date  for  nominations 
is  Feb.  15.  Supporting  material 
must  be  submitted  by  March  7. 
The  announcement  of  recipients 
will  be  March  3 1 and  the  awards 
will  be  presented  May  23.  For 
more  information,  call  the  UGFA 
office  at  Ext.  2126.  □ 
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In  the  NIC  of  time 

Academic  Vice-President  Jack  MacDonald,  left,  Services.  The  University  bought  the  system  from 
and  Bob  Brinkworth,  president  of  SGI  Canada,  SGI  last  year  to  accommodate  the  need  for  high- 
push  the  button  to  officially  start  up  the  Numerically  speed  number  crunching  among  faculty  on  cam- 
intensive Computing  (NIC)  facility  in  Computing  pus.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Internal  review  recommendations  out 


Directors  and  heads  of  units  are  now 
examining  and  commenting  on 
recommendations  for  their  areas  in 
the  Phase  2 report  of  the  internal 
review  of  non-academic  units. 

The  500-page  report  was  com- 
pleted in  late  December  and  has  al- 
ready been  reviewed  by  the  project’s 
steering  committee  and  senior  ex- 
ecutives. According  to  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration, the  recommendations 
are  still  tentative  at  this  stage. 

Because  of  the  interrelationships 
of  functions  among  many  units  on 
campus,  the  findings  of  the  next 
phase  may  impinge  on  some  of  the 
recommendations  for  the  phase  just 
completed,  says  Ferguson,  so  the  ad- 
ministration is  unable  to  elaborate 
further  at  this  time. 

The  comments  from  directors 


have  yet  to  come  in.  When  they  do, 
the  steering  committee  will  review 
the  report  again  and  amend  it  if 
necessary,  says  Ferguson.  The 
report  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the 
University  Planning  Committee  and 
the  president.  A plan  and  timetable 
for  implementation  have  not  yet 
been  established,  he  says. 

The  administration  is  aware  there 
is  some  apprehension  among 
employees  about  the  study  and  its 
recommendations,  says  Ferguson. 

That  is  understandable  when  one 
realizes  the  University  has  not  un- 
dergone a major  organizational 
review  since  its  inception  in  1964.” 
he  says.  There  undoubtedly  will  be 
some  recommendations  for  a 
change  in  the  way  we  operate  and 
provide  services. 

“What  has  been  and  is  happening 


is  a critical  re-examination  of  what 
we  do  and  how  we  do  it.  Are  there 
better  ways  to  provide  the  needed 
services?" 

The  pace  of  change  in  society  has 
been  accelerating  in  recent  years, 
says  Ferguson.  New  programs  are 
being  offered  to  students  that 
weren’t  envisaged  a few  years  ago, 
and  academic  units  are  constantly 
looking  at  how  they  can  best  offer 
the  programs  to  students.  In  addi- 
tion, many  faculty  have  been  explor- 
ing new  research  interests. 

‘It’s  logical,  then,  that  the  service 
side  of  the  University  should  ex- 
amine the  way  it  provides  support  so 
that  the  University  can  maintain  and 
even  enhance  its  deserved  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  in  undergraduate 
and  graduate  education  and  re- 
search,"says  Ferguson.  □ 


Senate  approves  changes  to  graduate  fellowships 


Continued  from  page  I 

suggested  that  the  priorities  of  government  could  not 
be  construed  as  market  forces,  and  that  it  was  the 
University’s  responsibility  to  "redress  imbalances  in 
the  attention  due  to  arts  and  social  science  research 
and  other  areas  which  do  not  receive  due  attention” 
and  provide  resources  where  others  don’t. 

There  was  much  discussion  among  senators  regard- 
ing the  formula  for  providing  awards  for  departments. 
The  formula  incorporates  a sliding  scale  of  allocations 
for  departments  exceeding  a threshold  of  50  graduate 
students. 

Academic  Vice-President  Jack  MacDonald, 
Senate’s  acting  chair,  said  any  perceived  discrimina- 
tion against  departments  with  more  than  50  graduate 
students  has  been  addressed  by  providing  scholarship 
awards  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  a 
department  has  beyond  50. 

Prof.  Bill  Hughes,  acting  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  urged  senators  to  ‘let  the  haggling  over 
the  formula  take  place  after  it’s  been  put  in  place.  I 
want  to  impress  on  Senate  that  this  is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  arts  and  social  sciences.” 

Because  of  the  limited  amounts  of  money  available 
in  these  disciplines,  said  Hughes,  many  good  students 
who’ve  been  accepted  by  Guelph  have  taken  offers 
from  other  universities,  saying:  ‘We  simply  can’t  live 
on  what  you  give  us." 

In  its  proposal  to  Senate,  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies  noted  that  Guelph’s  average  of  $348  in  fellow- 
ship money  per  graduate  student  is  poor  compared 
with  awards  available  at  other  universities  across  the 
province. 

Because  the  value  and  number  of  University-funded 
graduate  fellowships  and  scholarships  haven’t  in- 
creased for  1 2 years,  the  board  recommended  that  the 
value  of  all  University  graduate  fellowships  be  set  at 
$1,500  per  semester  for  1991/92  and  that  they  in- 
crease by  $100  each  year  thereafter,  until  they  reach 
$2,000  by  1996. 

It  also  recommended  that  Guelph  change  its  system 
to  make  holders  of  external  scholarships  eligible  to 
receive  University-funded  fellowships. 

Beginning  in  1992/93,  candidates  for  a University- 


funded  graduate  award  must  have  a cumulative 
average  of  A-  (up  from  B plus ) for  their  past  two  years 
and  should  maintain  at  least  an  A-  cumulative  average 
in  each  semester  of  the  fellowship.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  Awards  Committee  may  take  other 
criteria  into  account  for  fellowships  in  the  open  com- 
petition. 

With  the  average  raised  to  A-,  the  system  distin- 
guishing between  departmental  entrance  fellowships 
for  A-  students  and  those  for  B plus  students  becomes 
obsolete.  The  board  recommended  there  be  only  one 
category  of  University-funded  graduate  award,  to  be 
called  the  University  of  Guelph  Graduate  Fellowship. 

Under  the  new  system,  portions  of  departmental 
allocations  for  University  graduate  fellowships  that 
are  not  approved  by  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies  for 
awards  by  December  will  revert  to  the  University 
graduate  fellowship  open  competition  for  in-program 
students. 

Because  Guelph  has  nearly  double  the  number  of 
graduate  students  today  than  it  had  in  1978  when 
current  policies  were  adopted,  the  board  recom- 
mended that  the  number  of  student  semesters  of  fund- 
ing be  raised  from  240  to  6 1 2 in  the  first  year  of  the 
plan,  then  to  654. 

Under  the  current  system,  the  main  problem  is  the 
varied  availability  of  external  funding  to  many 
programs.  Students  in  FACS,  the  colleges  of  Arts  and 
Social  Science  and  the  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development  receive  about  half  the 
overall  financial  support  that  students  in  other  col- 
leges receive. 

The  board  recommended  that  funds  for  University 
graduate  fellowships  be  allocated  to  departments  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  students,  the  degree  status 
and  the  external  research  funds  available  to  the 
department.  After  the  first  year  of  the  proposed  plan, 
the  number  of  awards  allocated  to  an  academic  unit 
will  be  fixed  for  a three-year  period. 

To  keep  the  University’s  funding  procedures  current, 
a review  of  the  graduate  fellowship  program,  includ- 
ing number  and  value  of  awards  and  the  distribution 
formula  to  academic  units,  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  after  the  first  year  of 
the  new  plan  and  then  every  three  years.  □ 
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‘Honors’  to  be  added  to 
undergraduate  degrees 


At  the  request  of  student  groups 
across  campus.  Senate  ap- 
proved a motion  last  week  that 
will  modify  the  degree  parch- 
ment to  include  the  honors  pro- 
gram designation  for  honors 
graduates. 

Although  one  senator  sug- 
gested the  change  was  un- 
necessary because  transcripts 
were  the  item  employers 
looked  at  rather  than  copies  of 
degrees,  a student  senator 
noted  that  some  busy  em- 
ployers are  more  likely  to 
glance  at  copies  of  a degree 
than  actually  take  the  time  to 


read  through  transcripts. 

He  complained  that  in  such 
situations,  Guelph  students 
could  easily  be  overlooked  in  a 
job  search  if  the  employer  was 
looking  for  an  honors  designa- 
tion. 

Further  concerns  voiced  by 
the  student  senator  brought 
Senate  to  the  conclusion  that 
including  the  honors  designa- 
tion on  the  parchment  should 
also  be  offered  retroactively  to 
alumni  of  the  University,  but  for 
a small  cost.  The  Executive 
Committee  was  asked  to  con- 
sider (his  proposal.  □ 


At  its  Jan.  15  meeting,  Senate  ap- 
proved the  nomination  of  Prof.  Nora 
Cebotarev,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. to  the  selection  committee 
for  the  director  of  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs. 

Senate  also  approved  the  list  of 
graduands  for  winter  convocation 
from  both  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  and  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  (BGS). 

BGS  announced  that  the  proposal 
for  a collaborative  program  in  Scot- 
tish studies,  approved  by  Senate  last 
April,  has  been  withdrawn  on  the 
advice  of  the  appraisals  committee 
of  the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate 
Studies  (OCGS). 

OCGS  said  the  proposal  does  not 
meet  some  of  the  criteria  for  col- 
laborative programs  and  recom- 
mended that  the  University  continue 
its  Scottish  studies  activities  under 
the  auspices  of  the  long-standing  in- 
terdepartmental group. 

Senate  received  for  information 
the  following  additions  to  graduate 
and  associated  graduate  faculty: 


Some  like 
it  hot 

The  frigid  temperatures  from 
the  great  outdoors  are  matched 
inside  some  of  the  University’s 
academic  buildings  on  week- 
ends. That's  the  complaint  Prof. 
Jim  Stevens.  Physics,  brought  to 
Senate  last  week. 

He  asked  if  something  could 
be  done  for  faculty  who  need  to 
work  in  their  offices  and  labs 
during  the  weekend. 

‘When  I was  in  last  weekend,  I 
had  to  keep  my  coat  on,’’he  said, 
referring  to  the  University’s 
policy  of  cutting  energy  costs  by 
keeping  thermostats  low. 

Academic  Vice-President 
Jack  MacDonald  said  Stevens’s 
request  was  fair  and  that  the 
University  would  inquire  into 
the  situation.  In  an  aside,  Mac- 
Donald joked  that  faculty  who 
wanted  to  work  on  weekends 
should  move  their  work  over  to 
the  University  Centre,  which  is 
always  too  warm. 

When  one  senator  suggested 
the  UC’s  heat  was  generated  by 
"all  the  hot  air”  in  the  building, 
MacDonald  replied  that  the 
weekend  heat  was  the  result  of 
the  dedication  of  University  ad- 
ministrators who  were  so 
devoted  to  their  jobs  that  they 
worked  all  day  Sundays.  □ 


Graduate  Faculty: 

Michael  Goss,  Land  Resource 
Science;  and  Robert  Lewis,  Tom 
Powers  and  Margaret  Shaw, 
HAFA. 

Reclassification  from  provisional 
to  full  graduate  faculty: 

Mario  Lafortune  and  William 
Leonard,  Human  Biology. 

Provisional  graduate  faculty: 

Ann  Armstrong,  Michael 
Haywood  and  John  Patterson. 
HAFA;  John  Auld,  Consumer 
Studies;  Bonnie  Mallard.  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology;  Jill 
McCutcheon,  Pathology;  Rodney 
Merrill  and  Warren  Piers, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  Jean- 
Pierre  Vaillancourt,  Population 
Medicine;  and  Catharine  Wilson, 
History. 

Special  graduate  faculty: 

Chris  Nash.  Co-ordinator, 
Graduate  Students'  Teaching  Train- 
ing/Office of  the  Vice-President, 
Academic;  and  G.A.  Spiers,  Re- 
search Scientist/Land  Resource 
Science. 

Associated  graduate  faculty 
without  term: 

R.  Kerton,  University  of  Water- 
loo/Consumer Studies;  S.E. 
Winston,  ADI  Diagnostics 
Inc. /Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with 
term: 

E.M.  Addison,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources/Environmental 
Biology;  D.G.  Chame,  Allelix  Crop 
Technologies/Crop  Science;  C.E. 
Cunningham,  McMaster  Univer- 
sity/Psychology;  K.H.  Fisher.  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food/Horticultural  Science;  K.A. 
Johnston,  Guelph  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Clinic/Psychology;  N.B. 
Perlman,  Family  Counsel- 
ling/Education Program,  Surrey 
Place  Centre,  Toronto/Psychology; 
M B.  Perry.  National  Research 
Council/Microbiology;  and  L. 
Ruhnke,  OMAF,  Guelph/Pathol- 
ogy- 

Temporary  graduate  faculty: 

N.  Hall  and  M.  Howe,  Consumer 
Studies;  and  B.M.  Pressman,  Family 
Studies. 

After  much  discussion.  Senate  ap- 
proved the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies’  Policy  on  Responsibilitiesof 
Advisers,  Advisory  Committees  and 
Graduate  Students.  Acting  Senate 
chair  Jack  MacDonald,  vice-presi- 
dent, academic,  suggested  that  the 
board  take  some  of  the  issues  raised 
by  Senate  and  discuss  them  further. 
Following  the  meeting.  Graduate 
Studies  Dean  Doug  Ormrod  said  he 
agreed  with  that  suggestion. 

Senate  also  approved  the  follow- 
ing new  student  awards: 

■ W.S.  Reid  Essay  Prize  of  $150  to 
the  undergraduate  history  stu- 


dent submitting  the  best  essay  for 
a 400-level  history  course.  No 
application  necessary. 

■ W.S.  Reid  Undergraduate 
Paper  Prize  of  $200  to  the 
honors  history  student  who  sub- 
mits the  best  paper  for  Special 
History  Project  Seminar  I and  II. 
No  application  necessary. 

■ F.L.  McEwen  Award  of  $4,000 
to  a student  entering  a graduate 
program  in  OAC.  The  award  is 
donated  by  the  OAC  Alumni 
Foundation  in  recognition  of  the 
contributions  of  former  OAC 
dean  Freeman  McEwen.  Ap- 
plicants should  outline  the 
relationship  of  their  research  in- 
terests to  sustainable  agriculture 
and  their  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities in  this  area  and  apply  to 
the  assistant  registrar,  awards,  by 
April  I. 

■ Victor  Chanasyk  Medal  to  the 
student  graduating  from  the  BLA 
program  likely  to  have  the  most 
promising  career  as  a profes- 
sional landscape  architect.  No 
application  necessary. 

■ Ontario  Association  of 
Landscape  Architects’  Fellow- 
ship of  $500  to  a student  who  has 
completed  the  third  semester  of 
the  MLA  program.  The  recipient 
is  selected  on  the  basis  of 
academic  achievement,  perfor- 
mance in  design  studio  and 
leadership  contributions.  No  ap- 
plication necessary. 

■ Kenneth  G.  Murray  Fellowship 
of  $1,000  to  a graduate  student 
with  a minimum  A average  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  Food  Science, 
Crop  Science,  Land  Resource 
Science,  Environmental  Biology 
or  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business.  No  application  neces- 
sary. 

■ Secord-Currey  Fellowship  to  a 
graduate  student  pursuing  re- 
search related  to  the  study  of  the 
human/animal  bond  or  the  be- 
havior of  companion  animals. 
The  fellowship  is  endowed  by 
1929  OVC  graduates  Alan 
Secord  and  Raymond  Currey. 
Apply  to  the  OVC  Awards  Com- 
mittee by  Sept.  25. 

■ Harold  H.  Draper  Graduate 
Prize  of  $100  to  the  graduate 
student  in  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences  judged  to 
have  contributed  most  effective- 
ly to  the  course  71-650  seminar 
during  the  previous  year.  The 
award  honors  former  depart- 
ment chair  Harold  Draper.  No 
application  necessary. 

■ Frederick  Hutt  Entrance 
Scholarship  provides  two  en- 
trance scholarships  of  $500  for 
students  entering  any  program  in 
the  College  of  Biological  Science 


with  an  admission  average  over 
85  per  cent.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  residents  of  Wellington 
County.  The  award  is  provided 
by  1923  OAC  graduate 
Frederick  Hutt,  professor 
emeritus  at  Cornell  University. 
No  application  necessary. 

■ W.H.  Boyd  Scholarship  of 
$1,000  to  a fifth-  or  sixth- 
semester  human  kinetics  student 
who  has  completed  the  courses 
Human  Anatomy  I and  IT  and 
who  has  made  leadership  con- 
tributions to  the  University  or 
outside  community.  The  award 
was  established  by  the  friends  of 
Prof.  W.  H.  Boyd.  No  application 
necessary. 

■ Tennant  (Tuition)  Fellowships 

for  graduate  students  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  in- 
ternational tuition  rate  and 
Canadian  tuition  rate. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  M.Sc. 
and  M.Agr.  students.  No  applica- 
tion necessary. 

■ Dick  Brown  Scholarship  of 

$ 1 6,000  ($4,000  annually)  to  an 
entering  student  with  a minimum 
80-per-cent  admission  average 
who  has  demonstrated  outstand- 
ing leadership  qualities  in  ac- 
tivities in  school  and  community, 
including  athletics.  Nominations 
by  high  school  principals  or 
guidance  heads  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  assistant  registrar, 
awards,  by  April  I . The  award  is 
in  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Dick  Brown  to  the 


University  from  1968  to  1988. 

■ GIBCO/BRL  Microbiology  Re- 
search Excellence  Award  of 
$300  to  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent who  has  produced  and 
presented  the  best  all-round  re- 
search project  in  Research 
Project  I or  II  in  microbiology. 
No  application  necessary. 

■ Vetrepharm  Scholarship  of 

$1,000  to  the  DVM  student  who 
has  completed  semester  six  and 
is  judged  to  be  the  most  proficient 
in  immunology  and  theriogenol- 
ogy  and  its  clinical  application  on 
the  basis  of  grades  in  courses 
Veterinary  Immunology,  Prin- 
ciples of  Theriogenology,  Clini- 
cal Medicine  II  and  Clinical 
Medicine  III.  The  recipient  will 
be  an  active  participant  in  col- 
lege and/or  other  extracurricular 
affairs.  The  award  is  provided  by 
Vetrepharm  Inc.  of  London.  No 
application  necessary. 

From  the  Committee  on  Awards, 
Senate  approved  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  President's 
Scholars  Selection  and  Review 
Committee  (PSSRC). 

The  changes  mean  that  the  final 
selection  of  scholarship  recipients 
will  be  made  by  the  PSSRC,  a sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on 
Awards. 

The  PSSRC  will  be  made  up  of  the 
associate  vice-president,  student  af- 
fairs; the  registrar;  the  assistant 
registrar,  awards;  three  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Awards  and  one 
student  who  is  a President’s  Scholar. 
The  chair  of  the  Committee  on 
Awards  is  an  ex  officio  member.  □ 


Donation  benefits  complex 


DowElanco  is  contributing  $75,000  towards  the 
environmental  biology/horticultural  science  com- 
plex over  five  years.  At  the  presentation  of  the  first 
$1 5,000  instalment  are,  from  left:  Prof.  Mike  Dixon, 
Horticultural  Science;  President  Brian  Segal;  Pete 


Desai,  DowElanco  director  of  research  and 
development;  DowElanco  president  John  Oliver; 
OAC  Dean  Rob  McLaughlin;  and  Prof.  Ron  Harris, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Biology. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


USRPD  plays  key  role 
in  new  rural  network 


The  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development  has 
taken  a leading  role  in  setting  up  a 
unique  network  for  rural  develop- 
ment in  Canada,  says  Prof.  David 
Douglas,  director  of  the  school. 

Twelve  universities  across  Canada 
have  joined  to  form  the  Canadian 
Universities  Network  on  Rural 
Development  (CUNORD). 

Douglas,  who  is  also  co-ordinator 
of  the  network,  says  CUNORD’s 
primary  purpose  is  to  enhance  the 
capability  of  individual  rural 
development  units  to  conduct  their 
applied  research  and  outreach  in 
rural  communities  and  environ- 
ments. 

This  will  involve  connecting  rural 
development  groups  (centres,  in- 
stitutes, departments  and  schools), 
helping  them  share  information  and 


providing  materials  on  case  studies 
in  rural  development  and  planning. 

It  will  also  include  facilitating 
faculty  exchanges  for  short-term 
projects,  encouraging  student  re- 
search assignments  among  the 
universities,  providing  opportunities 
for  interuniversity  collaboration  in 
research  and  rural  outreach,  and 
minimizing  duplication  of  effort  and 
learning. 

The  network  met  for  the  first  time 
last  July  and  again  in  October.  Ini- 
tially funded  by  a $25,000  grant 
from  the  J.W.  McConnell  Family 
Foundation  of  Montreal,  it  has  been 
awarded  another  $80,000  from  the 
foundation  for  operational  support 
in  1991. 

CUNORD  is  expected  to  expand  to 
about  16  universities  this  year, 
Douglas  says.  □ 


At  Guelph ! Jan.  23,  1991 


Research  report 


Fish  reproductive  problems  linked  to  pulp  mills  Surrey  needs 

r participants 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

Environmental  clean-up  efforts 
at  pulp  mills  need  to  be 
evaluated  for  their  effectiveness, 
says  Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  a 
fish  reproduction  expert  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology. 

A recent  study  found  that 
reproductive  problems  in  Lake  Su- 
perior fish  — problems  associated 
with  a nearby  Ontario  pulp  mill  — 
are  not  getting  better,  despite  a 
recent  $20-million  clean-up. 

Disturbing  sexual  abnormalities  in 
white  suckers  and  whitefish  have 
been  found  at  the  site  during  the  past 
three  years,  says  Van  Der  Kraak. 
Male  fish  exhibit  a two-year  delay 
and  females  a one-year  delay  in 
reaching  sexual  maturity. 

The  fish  have  reduced  levels  of 
reproductive  steroids  compared 
with  fish  at  comparative  sites,  and 
egg  sizes  are  30  per  cent  smaller 
than  normal,  he  says.  In  addition, 
secondary  sexual  characteristics  are 
reduced  in  male  fish.  Similar  chan- 
ges are  evident  in  other  species,  in- 
cluding lake  trout  and  lake 
whitefish. 

Despite  the  multi-million-dollar 
effort  introduced  in  September  1 989 
by  the  Lake  Superior  pulp  mill  to 
improve  waterborne  effluent,  fish 
samples  taken  this  year  continue  to 
exhibit  abnormalities,  says  Van  Der 
Kraak. 


“We  don’t  know  what  this  means. 
It’s  too  early  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness  of  the  treatment  and 
whether  the  problems  are  related  to 
food  chain  contamination  or  failure 
of  the  treatment  system  to  remove 
the  responsible  chemicals.” 

Pulp  mills  are  the  largest  single 
producer  of  effluents  in  Ontario,  and 


the  effluents  contain  hundreds  of 
potentially  harmful  chemicals,  in- 
cluding dioxins  and  furans. 

Scientists  don't  understand  how 
the  chemicals  from  the  effluent  get 
into  fish,  although  they  suspect  that 
contaminated  invertebrate  food 
sources  are  more  of  a cause  than  the 
watery  habitat.  This  makes  it  dif- 


ficult to  judge  the  effectiveness  of 
treatment  programs,  because  there 
may  be  years  of  contaminants  in  the 
ecosystem,  says  Van  Der  Kraak. 

The  negative  effects  on  the 
reproductive  steroids  of  the  fish  are 
caused  by  dysfunctions  of  the  brain, 
pituitary  gland  and  ovary  or  testes. 
In  the  future,  endocrine  function 
tests  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  analyses  to  pinpoint 
chemicals  in  the  effluent  causing  the 
reproductive  problems. 

Similar  reproductive  problems 
have  also  been  found  in  fish  near 
pulp  mills  in  Quebec  and  at  sites 
with  high  levels  of  polychlorinated 
biphenyls  and  polyaromatic 
hydrocarbons.  This  suggests  there 
may  be  a common  syndrome  of 
responses  to  environmental  con- 
taminants, says  Van  Der  Kraak. 

He  hopes  his  research  will  find  a 
comprehensive  method  to  evaluate 
the  health  of  fish  populations  and  the 
implication  of  waste  treatment  op- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  degraded 
ecosystems. 

In  the  future,  he  hopes  to  compare 
a number  of  pulp  mill  sites  at  dif- 
ferent water  systems  in  Ontario.  His 
study,  in  conjunction  with  col- 
leagues at  the  University  of  Water- 
loo and  the  Canadian  Centre  for 
Inland  Waters,  is  funded  by  the 
provincial  Ministry  of  Environment 
and  the  federal  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans.  □ 


Green  Plan  supports  science  and  technology 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  article  is  excerpted 
from  the  Dec.  19  issue  of  Research  Money. 

At  first  glance,  it  may  appear  that  science  and 
technology  have  been  assigned  a peripheral  role 
in  Canada’s  Green  Plan.  Apart  from  a subsection 
on  ‘Supporting  New  Science,”  the  references  to 
research  and  technology  are  conspicuously  ab- 
sent from  the  document’s  table  of  contents. 

But  on  closer  examination,  it’s  clear  that  the 
authors  have  deliberately  applied  science  and 
technology  as  a horizontal  tool  that  cuts  across 
virtually  every  major  concern  in  the  $3-billion 
ecology  strategy.  Here  are  some  of  the  highlights 
in  six  of  the  eight  major  funding  envelopes. 

The  $850-million  allotment  for  clean  air,  water 
and  land  provides  for: 

■ creation  of  a national  toxicology  network  at 
Canadian  universities  in  1992;  and 

■ support  for  technologies  to  clean  up  con- 
taminated sites  and  to  reduce,  recycle  and 
re-use  hazardous  and  non-hazardous  wastes. 

The  $350-million  allotment  for  sustaining 
renewable  resources  offers  support  for: 

■ research  and  development  on  environmental- 
ly sensitive  processes  and  improved  products 
in  the  forest  sector; 

■ Forestry  Canada  and  partners  to  accelerate 
creation  of  computer-aided  management 
tools; 

■ Forestry  Canada’s  science  programs  to  be 
tailored  to  such  areas  as  climate  change, 
biodiversity,  acid  rain  and  fire  management; 

■ water  quality  research  in  support  of  agricul- 
tural production; 

■ research  and  technology  transfer  on  compost- 
ing, recycling,  manure  management,  effluent 
irrigation  systems  and  other  agricultural 
management  practices,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  uses  of  agrifood  wastes  and 
demonstration  of  alternative  packaging  tech- 
nologies; 

■ research  into  integrated  pest  management, 
and  biological  and  alternative  pest  control; 
and 

■ expansion  of  scientific  assessment,  monitoring 
and  research  on  toxic  substances  and  their 
effects  on  fish  and  fish  habitat. 

The  $ 175-million  allotment  for  special  spaces 
and  species  provides  for: 

■ promotion  of  parks  as  iiving”scientific  labs; 

■ establishment  of  a wildlife  ecology  research 
network  at  Canadian  universities  by  1992; 
and 

■ new  lab  facilities  to  measure  trace  organic 
contaminants  in  wildlife  and  to  support 
toxicological  research. 


The  $ 1 00-million  allotment  for  the  Arctic  sup- 
ports: 

■ research  into  the  sources,  sinks,  pathways  and 
trends  of  contaminants,  and  assessment  of 
ecosystem  impact  and  their  risk  to  human 
health;  and 

■ development  of  appropriate  technology  for 
integrating  the  environment  and  the  economy. 

The  $575-million  allotment  for  global  environ- 
mental security  provides  for: 

■ development  and  commercialization  of 
promising  energy  efficiency  technologies; 

■ enhanced  research  and  development  on  alter- 
native energy  sources,  including  photovol- 
taics,  fuel  cells,  landfill  gas  recovery  and 
passive  solar  energy; 

■ increased  development  and  demonstration  of 
advanced  energy  systems,  such  as  co-genera- 


tion or  district  energy  systems; 

■ creation  of  a national  program  for  climate- 
related  ocean  research  by  1992; and 

■ establishment  of  an  Arctic  observatory  for  re- 
search and  monitoring  of  the  Arctic  strato- 
sphere and  Canada's  contribution  to  ozone 
depletion. 

The  $ 175-million  allotment  for  emergency 

preparedness  offers  support  for. 

■ increased  research  into  the  properties,  be- 
havior and  repercussions  of  oil  and  chemical 
spills,  and  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies in  spill  detection,  monitoring  and 
clean-up;  and 

■ support  for  developing  better  know-how 
about  severe  weather  and  increased  use  of 
satellite  data  in  weather  prediction  models.  □ 


Prof.  Loraleigh  Keashly,  Psychol- 
ogy, wants  to  talk  to  local  people 
about  their  conflict  experiences. 

‘There's  a whole  raft  of  experience 
not  being  tapped  by  current  re- 
search,” says  Keashly,  whose  work 
focuses  on  conflict  issues. 

For  the  survey,  Keashly  and  re- 
search assistants  Patty  Ellis  and 
Karen  Gordon  will  conduct  200  in- 
terviews with  adult  men  and  women 
in  the  Guelph  area.  The  45-minute 
interviews  will  focus  on  the  ways 
people  help  family  and  friends  solve 
their  difficulties  with  others. 

Initial  attempts  to  find  interview 
subjects  through  random  selection 
have  had  limited  success.  Keashly 
believes  this  may  be  because  people 
have  negative  feelings  about  conflict 
and  find  it  difficult  to  talk  about.  She 
hopes  to  dispel  this  attitude  and  at- 
tract enough  people  to  participate  in 
the  survey. 

“We’re  not  here  to  judge, ’’Keashly 
stresses,  “we  want  to  know  what 
people’s  experiences  are.” 

She  decided  to  conduct  a survey 
after  discovering  most  available 
literature  on  conflict  resolution  deals 
with  professional  third-party  inter- 
vention such  as  labor  mediators  and 
judges. 

That  means  most  theories  are 
developed  from  a formal  third- 
party-intervention  perspective,  she 
says.  In  practice,  however,  most  in- 
tervention is  done  by  the  average 
person  — parents  with  children, 
teachers  with  students  and 
managers  with  employees, 
if  we  truly  want  to  understand  how 
dispute  resolution  works,"  says 
Keashly,  “we  have  to  talk  to  people 
with  the  experience  — you  and  me." 

From  the  study,  the  researchers 
hope  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved  and  to  identify 
strategies  that  work  effectively  in 
certain  situations,  she  says. 

“Based  on  this  information,  we  will 
be  able  to  help  people  become  more 
effective  at  dealing  with  conflict." 

Anyone  interested  in  participating 
in  the  confidential  survey  should  call 
Keashly  at  Ext.  3976. 

This  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council.  □ 


No-till  aims  to  increase  erosion  control 


by  Kelly  McNiven  and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-president,  Research 

The  environment  gets  a boost  when  farmers 
can  grow  crops  on  undisturbed  or  untilled 
soil.  Without  tillage,  there’s  less  chance  of 
soil  erosion  into  nearby  streams  and  rivers. 

Researchers  in  U of  G’s  Centre  forSoil  and 
Water  Conservation  are  both  finding  and 
creating  new  planting  and  fertilizer  ap- 
plication systems  to  help  ‘ho-tiH”become  a 
reality  that  is  financially  feasible  for 
farmers. 

To  reduce  erosion,  we  want  to  use  con- 
servation tillage,  particulary  no-till,"  says 
Prof.  Murray  Miller,  Land  Resource 
Science.  ‘To  do  that,  we  have  to  make  that 
system  work  under  a wide  range  of  condi- 
tions and  as  efficiently  as  possible.” 

To  this  end.  researchers  are  studying  and 
comparing  three  new  developments  in  fer- 
tilizer  application  — including  one 
developed  by  Miller  himself  — especially 
for  no-till  systems.  Normally  when  a crop  is 
harvested,  farmers  plow  the  crop  residue 
(stalks,  leaves,  etc.)  into  the  ground.  It’s 
often  a matter  of  esthetics  — crop  residue 
on  the  field  simply  looks  unattended  and 
unattractive.  Plowing  also  returns  some  or- 
ganic matter  to  the  soil. 

But  no-till  abandons  conventionality.  In- 
stead of  plowing,  farmers  leave  their  fields 


intact  after  harvest.  With  much  of  the  field 
covered  by  the  previous  crop’s  residue,  the 
soil  surface  is  protected  against  heavy  rains 
and  strong  winds  throughout  the  winter  and 
early  spring. 

The  residue  slows  the  rate  of  water  runoff 
because  it  allows  more  time  for  moisture  to 
filter  through  the  soil,  reducing  harmful 
sediment  and  nutrient  input  into  nearby 
rivers  and  streams. 

No-till  means  fewer  trips  over  the  field, 
reducing  labor  and  fuel  costs  for  farmers, 
says  Miller.  No-till  generally  works  well  in 
lighter  soils,  with  yield  increases  of  up  to 
five  per  cent  (due  to  increased  moisture 
retention). 

But  no-till  is  still  a relatively  new  farming 
system,  so  there  is  some  reluctance  among 
farmers  to  buy  new  equipment  that  is  ex- 
clusively no-till,  he  says. 

The  Guelph  researchers  are  comparing 
three  new  developments  in  effective  fer- 
tilizer application  to  help  farmers  make 
those  kinds  of  decisions.  The  first  system, 
developed  by  Miller,  is  called  ‘Mrip  band- 
ing." 

Strip  banding  produced  the  highest  yield 
of  com  — an  extra  10  bushels  an  acre  — in 
1989  tests  at  the  Elora  Research  Station. 

A John  Deere  7000  planter  was  modified 
to  place  the  fertilizer  in  two  strips  on  either 
side  of  and  slightly  below  the  seed,  but  not 


under  it.  At  this  point  in  the  research,  the 
strip  band  is  the  most  effective  no-till  fer- 
tilizer application  system,  says  Miller.  Many 
more  young  roots  will  make  contact  with 
the  fertilizer  because  it  is  applied  on  both 
sides. 

“A  significant  output  can  be  obtained  if  the 
fertilizer  is  absorbed  during  early  growth  of 
the  crop, "he  says. 

Another  development  in  effective  mini- 
mum till  is  the  "coulter  strip  application.” 
The  system  discharges  the  fertilizer  in  long 
rounded  grooves  made  by  a fluted  coulter, 
the  part  of  the  planter  that  cuts  the  earth 
ahead.  The  disadvantage  of  this  system, 
however,  is  that  it  causes  significant  distur- 
bance in  the  planting  row,  an  undesirable 
factor  in  no-till  situations. 

The  final  development  is  the  cross-slot 
planter.  New  Zealand  researchers  devised  a 
machine  that  places  both  the  seed  and  the 
fertilizer  in  the  soil  with  no  disturbance 
below  the  seed  and  minimal  disturbance 
above  it.  This  system  is  marked  ideal  for 
germination  and  early  growth  of  the  seed 
and  will  be  field  tested  next  summer  on  a 
farm  in  Kent  County. 

No-till  is  good  agricultural  practice,  says 
Miller,  if  we  can  make  no-till  work  effec- 
tively. it  will  help  farmers  control  erosion.” 
This  research  is  sponsored  by  Agriculture 
Canada.  □ 
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Briefly 


Summer  jobs 

The  annual  summer  job  fair  spon- 
sored by  Career  Services  will  run 
Jan.  24  from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard.  Forty 
employers  will  be  on  hand  to  discuss 
summer  job  opportunities  available 
for  students  in  all  academic  fields. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
2213. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  at  The  Ar- 
boretum returns  Feb.  2 with  Neil 
Simon’s  Chapter  Two.  Performan- 
ces are  scheduled  until  April.  Cost  is 
$32.50  for  the  dinner  and  show. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  box  office.  Ext.  3940. 


Zoology  seminars 


The  Department  of  Zoology  is  spon- 
soring a series  of  weekly  seminars. 
Paul  Sherman  of  Cornell  University 
will  speak  Jan.  30  on  'Naked  Mole 
Rats  and  the  Evolution  of 
Eusociality.'’  On  Feb.  6,  Per 
Lundberg  of  the  Swedish  University 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  will  discuss 
‘The  Functional  Response  of  Brow- 
sers and  Some  Possible  Dynamical 
Implications.”  The  talks  begin  at  4 
p.m.  in  Room  259  of  the  Axelrod 
building. 


Fulbright  awards 

The  Foundation  for  Educational 
Exchange  Between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America  is  accept- 
ing applications  for  a new  Fulbright 
program.  It  offers  awards  for  re- 
search and  teaching  to  scholars  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  who 
are  involved  in  Canadian  studies, 
American  studies  or  the  study  of 
Canadian-American  relations.  The 
foundation  will  grant  awards  to  at 
least  four  Canadian  faculty  seeking 
visiting  appointments  in  U.S.  univer- 
sities and  colleges  for  1991/92. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  Feb.  28. 
For  more  information,  contact  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Academic. 

Environment  & agriculture 

“Linking  Farmer  and  Consumer: 
Towards  a Healthier  Environment” 
is  the  theme  of  a Feb.  9 conference 
and  trade  show  sponsored  by 
Guelph  Agricultural  Alternatives. 
Speakers  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  discuss  issues  in 
the  growing  field  of  agri-environ- 
mentalism. The  conference  runs 
from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall.  Cost  is  $20  general,  $35  for 
couples  and  $3  for  students.  A ban- 
quet to  follow  costs  $20.  For  more 
information,  call  699-4481  or  836- 
4373. 

Call  for  entries 

Because  of  the  success  of  Fair 
November,  the  University  Centre  is 
holding  the  first  annual  Signs  of 


Spring  craft  show  April  5 to  7 in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard. 
Entries  are  now  being  sought  for 
crafts  such  as  pottery,  stoneware, 
woodcarving,  hand-painted  cloth- 
ing, jewelry,  stained  glass  and 
leather.  There  is  space  for  86  ar- 
tisans. Deadline  for  applications  is 
Feb.  4.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  3902. 

Road  closed 

The  Grounds  Department  is  asking 
people  not  to  use  the  roadway  beside 
the  fire  hall  on  Stone  Road  as  a 
shortcut  to  the  back  of  the  environ- 
mental  bio  logy /horticultural 
science  complex.  The  road  is  not 
completed  and  is  not  open  during 
the  winter  months.  It  is  for  the  use  of 
construction  vehicles  only. 

Zoologist  to  speak 

The  Evolution  and  Systematics 
seminar  series  continues  Jan.  25 
when  Prof.  Eugene  Balon,  Zoology, 
speaks  on  “Alternative  Life  History 
Styles  as  a Mechanism  of  Cladistic 
Dichotomies"at  3:10  p.m.  in  Room 
141  of  the  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  building. 

Country  dancing 

There  will  be  a country  dance  Feb. 
2 at  Victory  Public  School  at  Exhibi- 
tion and  Powell  streets.  It  runs  from 
8 to  1 1 p.m.;  cost  is  $7  general,  $6 
for  seniors  and  students.  For  more 
information,  call  Judy  at  763-2494. 


Development  conference 

The  Working  in  Development  Con- 
ference, sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency, 
is  being  held  on  campus  Jan.  25  and 
26.  Cost  is  $ 1 0.  Register  at  Interna- 
tional Education  Services  at  Ext. 


Learning  opportunities 

The  Learning  Resource  Centre,  a 
unit  of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre,  offers  a number  of 
free  noon-hour  writing  skills 
programs.  Improve  your  essay  writ- 
ing skills  Jan.  29  or  31  and  your 
report  writing  skills  Feb.  5.  The 
seminars  are  at  noon  in  Room  332 
of  the  University  Centre.  No 
registration  is  required. 

Plant  physiology  talk 

Widmar  Tanner  of  the  Universitat 
Regensburg’s  department  of  cell 
biology  and  plant  physiology  will 
speak  on  'Sugar  Transporters  in 
Lower  and  Higher  Plants”Jan.  25  in 
a seminar  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  and  the  Inter- 
departmental Plant  Physiology 


Coming  eyents 


THURSDAY,  Jan.  24 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Regulation  of 
the  Alpha  2-Macroglobulin  Recep- 
tor Dependent  Cytokine  Clearance 
Mechanism,”  Jon  LaMarre,  11:10 
a.m..  Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - Debra  Vanderlinde, 
soprano,  and  Will  Crutchfield, 
piano,  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon 107,  free. 

Learning  Skills  Program  - “Time 
Management,”  5 p.m.,  UC  44 1 
Art  Talk  - “Arts  of  Duration,"  7 to  9 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 

FRIDAY,  Jan.  25 

Botany  Seminar  - “Sugar 
Transporters  in  Lower  and  Higher 
Plants,”  Widmar  Tanner,  11:10 
a.m.,  MacKinnon  228. 
Evolution/Systematics  Seminar  - 
“Alternative  Life  History  Styles  as  a 
Mechanism  of  Cladistic 
Dichotomies,"  Eugene  Balon,  3:10 
p.m.,  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 

SATURDAY,  Jan.  26 

Children’s  Concert  - Robert 
Munsch,  I and  3 p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall,  $8. 

SUNDAY,  Jan.  27 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon 
Walk,  “Winter  Birds,"  2 p.m.,  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  Jan.  28 

Symposium  - “Island  Lake  T ree  Im- 
provement," 9:30  a.m..  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

History  Lecture  - “Women  in 
Medieval  Life,"  Margaret  Wade 
Labarge,7  p.m.,  MacKinnon  120. 

TUESDAY,  Jan.  29 

Our  World  - “Homelessness  and 
Poverty:  Is  This  a Local  Issue?" 
noon.UC  442. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - “Essay 
Writing,"  noon,UC  332. 
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WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  30 

Performance  - Ballet  Jorgen,  noon, 
University  Centre  courtyard,  free. 
History  Lecture -“Long-Term  Care 
andthe  Community  Perspective,” 
Margaret  Wade  Labarge,  noon,  UC 
441. 

Computing  Seminar  - “Graphics 
Capabilities  of  the  Personal  IRIS,” 
12:10  p.m..  Computing  Services 
204. 

Zoology  Seminar  - “Naked  Mole 
Rats  and  the  Evolution  of 
Eusociality,”  Paul  Sherman,  4 p.m., 
Axelrod  259. 

THURSDAY,  Jan.  31 

History  Seminar  - “Noble 
Households,"  Margaret  Wade 
Labarge,  1 0 a.m.,  MacKinnon  3 1 3. 
Pathology  Seminar-“/n  Vitro  Char- 
acterization of  the  E2  Protein  of 
SialodacryoadenitisVirus,"Michael 
Barker,  11:10  a.m.,  Pathology 


2152. 

Fine  Art  Lecture  - Ron  Martin, 
noon.  Painting  Studio,  24  Hayes 
Ave. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - “Essay 
Writing,”  noon,  UC  332. 

Concert  - Robert  Kortgaard,  piano, 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107,  free. 

Art  Talk  - “Arts  of  Duration,”  7 to  9 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 

SATURDAY,  Feb.  2 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Chapter 
Two,  dinner  6:30  p.m.,  performance 
8 p.m.,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Feb.  3 

Arboretum  - “Arboretum  Day  — 
February  Frolic,”  guided  walks,  1 
and  3:30  p.m.,  Nature  Centre;  Can- 
tible  Cello  Quartet,  2:30  p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 


TUESDAY,  Feb.  5 

Our  World  - “Refugees:  A Global 
Concern,”  noon,  UC  442. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - “Report 
Writing,”  noon,UC  332. 


WEDNESDAY,  Feb.  6 

Computing  Seminar  - "Looking  at 
the  NeXT  and  Media  Station,” 
12:10  p.m..  Computing  Services 
204. 

Zoology  Seminar  - “The  Functional 
Response  of  Browsers  and  Some 
Possible  Dynamical  Implications,” 
Per  Lundberg,  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  “Coming  Events,”  call  Ext. 
2592. 


For  sale: 


1982  Pontiac  T1000,  four-speed,  sun 
roof.  AM/FM  cassette,  low  mileage, 
fresh  paint,  822-6494,  leave  message 
for  Brian. 

Macintosh  extended  keyboard,  Sony 
tuner,  767-0278. 

12  MHz  IBM  286AT  clone.  5 1 /4-inch 
1.2-meg  drive,  3 1 /2-inch  1.4-meg 
drive,  EGA  graphics  with  monochrome 
monitor,  822-4344. 

IBM-compatible  computer,  apartment- 
sized washer,  Ext.  2350  or  824-5252 
after  6 p.m. 

1985  Hyundai  Pony,  five-speed, 
72,000  km,  822-2362  after  6 p.m. 


For  rent: 


Classifieds 


Furnished  room,  15-minute  walk  from 
University,  821  -2846. 

Furnished  four-bedroom  house,  two 
baths,  mid-July  1 991  to  mid-May  1 992, 
$1 ,300  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  3246 
or  824-9927  evenings. 

Two-bedroom  furnished  house  in 
Springhill,  Fla.,  in-ground  solar-heated 
pool,  821 -5502. 


Available: 


Infant  day  care  in  home  of  mother  of 
five,  trained  in  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, Water  Street,  Judy,  763-0861 . 


Wanted: 


Home  for  six-year-old  medium-sized 
female  dog.  spayed,  friendly,  obedient, 
Martha,  Ext.  8705. 

Furnished  house  or  three-bedroom 
apartment  for  Danish  scientist  on  sab- 
batical at  OVC  Aug.  1 to  Feb.  1, 1992, 
Allan  King,  Ext.  4927. 


Small  and  large  interoffice  envelopes, 
send  to  Jane  Miller,  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre.  UC  Level  3. 


Women's  figure  skates,  size  6 1 12  or  7, 
Ruth.  Ext  8707. 

Rental  property  in  South  Carolina  for 
last  two  weeks  of  April;  3.5  hard  drive 
for  Macintosh  Plus,  Ext.  2398. 

Four-drawer  dresser  with  mirror,  Ext. 
2350  or  824-5252  after  6 p.m. 


Found 


A set  of  slides  D909GP1 G761 8 on  the 
Hamilton  highway,  to  claim  call  Noreen 
at  MDS  Labs,  821-1600. 

“Classifieds”  is  a free  service  of- 
fered by  At  Guelph  for  staff, 
faculty,  students  and  alumni  of 
the  University.  All  items  must  be 
typed  and  submitted  to  At 
Guelph , Level  4,  University 
Centre,  by  noon  Thursday.  Direct 
inquiries  to  Ext.  6579. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house  close 
to  University,  available  April  1 to  July 
31 , $1 ,295  a month  plus  utilities,  763- 
5078  evenings. 


Program.  It  begins  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Room  1 1 7 of  the  Axelrod  building. 
Tanner  will  also  hold  an  open  group 
discussion  at  2:10  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
314. 


At  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walk  series  for  the  whole  family  fea- 
tures the  theme  "Winter  Birds”Jan. 
27.  Meet  at  The  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre  at  2 p.m.  On  Feb.  3,  it’s  “Ar- 
boretum Day  — February  Frolic." 
There  will  be  tours  at  1 and  3:30  p.m. 
at  the  nature  centre  and  a concert  by 
the  Cantible  Cello  Quartet  at  2:30 
p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 


Munsch  to  perform 


Calling  all  Munschkins!  Children’s 
writer  Robert  Munsch  will  perform 
Jan.  26  at  1 and  3 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Proceeds  from  the 
show  will  go  to  support  the  Guelph 
Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts.  All 
tickets  are  $8  and  are  available  at 
the  University  Centre  box  office, 
Sam  the  Record  Man,  Stories 
Children’s  Bookstore,  the  Bookshelf 
Cafe,  the  Corner  in  Stone  Road  Mall 
and  Play  Zone  in  Willow  West  Mall. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  “Briefly,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


Religion 
in  review 

Thursday,  Jan.  24 
Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m., 
University  Centre  533. 
Lunchtime  Bible  Study:  women 
and  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  334.  Ecumenical 
Community:  get-together  and 
discussion,  5 to  7 p.m.,  UC  334. 
Friday,  Jan.  25 
Catholic  Mass:  8:10  a.m.,  UC 
533.  Womanspirit:  sharing  ex- 
perience, worship  and  discus- 
sion from  a feminine  per- 
spective, noon,  UC  533. 
Muslim  Friday  Prayer:  1 p.m. 
UC  533. 

Sunday,  Jan.  27 
Catholic  Mass:  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  Jan.  28 

Catholic  Mass:  1 2: 10  p.m.,  UC 

533. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  29 

Catholic  Mass:  8:10  p.m.,  UC 

533. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  30 
Morning  Prayer:  8: 1 0 a.m.,  UC 
533.  Midweek  in  God’s 
Presence:  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 
Immanuel  Christian  Fellow- 
ship: rides  leave  from  UC  front 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

The  Campus  Ministry  on 
Level  3 of  the  University  Centre 
has  current  religious  peri- 
odicals and  a small  lending 
library.  Everyone  is  welcome  to 
drop  in. 

If  you  have  any  items  for 
‘Religion  in  Review,"  submit 
them  to  the  Campus  Ministry, 
UC  Level  3,  Ext.  8909.  □ 
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Directors  named  to  Teaching  Support  Services, 
Centre  for  International  Development  Studies 


Guelph  is  known  as  a leader  among 
Canadian  universities  when  it  comes  to 
teaching  and  instructional  support  services. 

As  new  director  of  Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices (TSS),  Don  McIntosh  aims  to  keep  U of 
G on  the  leading  edge  by  helping  Guelph 
faculty  enhance  their  teaching  methods  and 
by  providing  a physical  environment  that  aids 
in  the  learning  process. 

McIntosh  was  assistant  director  in  the  unit 
from  1 986  to  1 989  when  it  was  the  Office  for 
Educational  Practice,  became  acting  director 
in  August  1989  and  was  appointed  director 
in  December. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  back- 
ground, he  also  brings  experience  as  an  ad- 
junct faculty  member  in  the  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies. 

McIntosh  says  his  teaching  experience  is  an 
important  aspect  of  his  job.  'It’s  important  to 
stay  in  the  classroom, "he  says.  "How  could  I 
address  the  problems  if  I didn't  know  them 
first-hand?” 

According  to  a 1989  mandate,  TSS’s  goals 
include  helping  teachers  find  and  use 
materials,  knowledge  and  staff  that  will  en- 
hance their  teaching  methods;  maintaining  a 
physical  environment  that  enables  learning; 
supporting  faculty  in  a scholarly  approach  to 
teaching;  and  consulting  with  faculty  on  cur- 
riculum design. 

On  a practical  level,  that  includes  such 
things  as  replacing  blackboards,  providing 
left-handed  desks  in  classrooms,  making  sure 
classroom  acoustics  are  good,  consulting  with 
faculty  and  providing  educational  workshops 
for  faculty. 

In  addition  to  this  mandate,  McIntosh  hopes 
to  implement  further  improvements  to  teach- 
ing quality  at  Guelph.  For  one,  he  wants  his 
office  to  work  even  more  closely  with  depart- 
ments on  teacher  evaluation  methods.  “As- 
sessment is  very  important,  and  we  need  to 
look  at  it  more  closely,"he  says. 

Current  evaluation  methods  usually  involve 
student  questionnaires  at  the  end  of  term,  but 
the  questionnaires  vary  widely  from  depart- 
ment to  department,  and  students  aren’t  al- 


Don  McIntosh 


ways  clear  on  whether  they’re  evaluating  the 
course  or  the  professor. 

'1  would  like  departments  to  consider  a 
more  comprehensive  evaluation  scheme  to 
include  not  only  student  evaluations,  but  also 
a collegial  evaluation  and  teaching  dossiers,” 
says  McIntosh.  'Then,  in  addition  to  end-of- 
semester  evaluations,  I think  student  evalua- 
tion should  occur  earlier  in  the  semester  so 
students  get  some  immediate  benefit.  Both 
students  and  faculty  could  benefit  by  earlier 
evaluation.” 

Overall,  he  says  one  of  his  main  goals  as  TSS 
director  is  to  see  faculty  place  more  emphasis 
on  teaching.  Td  like  to  see  teaching  as 
respected  a part  of  faculty’s  work  as  research, 
to  see  it  have  equal  status."  □ 


Prof.  Terisa  Turner,  who  holds  a joint 
appointment  in  the  departments  of 
Political  Studies  and  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  has  been  named  director  of 
the  newly  established  Centre  for  Internation- 
al Development  Studies  in  the  College  of 
Social  Science. 

The  result  of  more  than  two  years  of  plan- 
ning by  social  science  faculty,  the  centre  is 
part  of  the  institutional  base  for  a new 
master’s  program  in  international  develop- 
ment that  will  begin  this  fall. 

It  brings  together  a core  group  of  1 4 faculty 
in  the  departments  of  Economics,  Geog- 
raphy, Political  Studies  and  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  who  are  involved  in  teaching 
and  research  in  international  development.  It 
also  involves  the  collaboration  of  numerous 


Terisa  Turner 


associated  faculty,  Turner  says. 

Although  the  centre  is  based  in  CSS,  It 
welcomes  students  from  other  faculties  and  is 
interested  in  co-operation  with  the  many 
programs  and  departments  on  campus  that 
have  complementary  interests, "she  says. 

As  director.  Turner  will  develop,  manage 
and  co-ordinate  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs.  She  will  also  oversee 
other  activities  of  the  centre,  such  as  a public 
seminar  series  and  special  projects. 

‘Directing  a new  centre  of  this  type  presents 
special  challenges  because  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,”says  Turner.  ‘The  democratic 
shift  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Third  World 
provides  a new  opening  for  popular  initiatives 
in  resolving  the  fundamental  problems  of 
development.” 

She  brings  to  the  centre  a commitment  to 
theoretical  and  methodological  innovation  in 
the  development  field.  T believe  our  work 
should  include  a critical  focus  on  policies,”she 
says. 

Turner  has  a longtime  interest  in  the 
petroleum  industry,  shaped  by  growing  up  in 
oil-rich  northern  Alberta.  Her  PhD  research 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics  focused 
on  crude  oil  in  Nigeria,  and  she  has  con- 
ducted research  on  energy  and  development 
in  many  countries,  including  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Nigeria,  Ethiopia,  Botswana, 
Mexico,  Thailand  and  Kuwait. 

Through  the  United  Nations  and  aid  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  directly  with  governments, 
Turner  has  assisted  in  negotiations  with  oil 
companies  and  was  involved  in  implement- 
ing the  UN  oil  embargo  against  South  Africa. 
Most  recently,  her  research  has  focused  on 
women  and  development  in  Kenya. 

Knowing  the  value  of  fieldwork,  Turner 
would  like  to  see  an  emphasis  on  internation- 
al experience  not  just  for  graduate  students  in 
the  Centre  for  International  Development 
Studies,  but  for  undergraduate  majors  as  well. 

Turner  s position  is  a half-time  appoint- 
ment, and  she  will  continue  to  teach  in  the 
departments  of  Political  Studies  and  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology.  □ 


' Whippletree  Restaurant 


Treat  yourself  to 
a special  dining  experience  at  the 


Licensed  under  LLBO 
Reservations  519-767-5035 


Located  on  the  4th  Floor,  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators 


YOUR  ONE  STOP  LUBE, 

OIL  & FILTER 

1 - Top  up  anti-freeze  reservoir 

2 - We  check  and  fill  window  washers 

3 - We  check  the  wiper  blades 

4 - We  check  and  fill  power  steering  fluid 

5 - Air  filter  replaced  if  needed 

6 - We  change  your  oil  with  up  to  5 litres 

7 - We  install  new  oil  filter 

8 - We  check  and  fill  auto  transmission 

9 - We  lubricate  the  whole  chassis 

10  - We  check  and  fill  brake  fluid 

11  - We  inflate  tires  to  proper  pressure 

Discount  with  coupon 


• Up  to  5 litres  of 
Gulf5W30or 
10W30 

• Fram  Oil  Filter 

• Complete  Chasis 
Lube 

• Top  off  all 
reservoirs  includes: 
radiator,  w/w 
reservoir,  master 
cylinder,  power 
steering,  automatic 
transmission 


lube  Ait 

222  Speedvale  Avenue  West 
Guelph  836-4490 


STUDENTS/FACULTY/STAFF 

10  MINUTE  SERVICE 
NO  appointment  needed 


VISA  OPEN:  MON.-FRI.  8-6,  SAT.  8-5 
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Accepting  a gift  ot  publications  from  Australian  High 
Commission  tirst  secretary  Robert  Pounds,  third  from 
right,  are,  Irom  left:  Karen  Peters,  Christopher  Evans, 


Michael  Silvani,  Linda  Da  Maren  and  Ellen  Pearson 
of  the  library,  Prof,  Ray  Hathorn,  French  Studies;  and 
Helen  Salmon,  library. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


Continuing  education 

A winter  learning  experience 


If  you're  looking  for  practical  learn- 
ing experiences  that  relate  to  real- 
word  situations,  look  to  the 
certificate  programs  offered  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

Covering  a range  of  topics  from 
human  communication  to  creative 
writing,  these  courses  provide  op- 
portunities to  network  with  others 
with  similar  professional  back- 
grounds. In  some  cases,  they  also 
allow  participants  to  receive  ac- 
creditation from  professional 
groups  and  associations. 

Course  instructors  are  industry 
practitioners  with  specific  expertise 
in  their  own  fields  as  well  as  ex- 
perience teaching  adults. 

The  following  10-week  courses 
are  being  offered  this  winter: 

■ "Human  Resources  Administra- 
tion,”beginning  Jan.  28 

■ "Fundamentals  of  Human  Com- 
munication,”Jan.  28 

■ 'Labor-Management  Relations," 
Jan.  29 

■ “Labor  Market  Economics," 
Jan.  29 


■ ‘Managing  People  at  Work,” 
Jan.  29 

■ ‘Public  Speaking  and  Presenta- 
tion Skills,"Jan.  29 

■ 'Creative  Writing,"Jan.  30 

■ 'Training  and  Development,” 
Jan.  30 

■ 'Finance  and  Accounting  Con- 
cepts,”Jan.  30 

■ 'French  l,"Jan.  30 

■ 'French  II  "Jan.  3 1 

■ 'French  III,”Jan.  30 

■ 'French  IV,"Jan.  28 
Continuing  Education  is  also  of- 
fering two  13-week  courses: 
'Marketing  for  the  Non-Profit  Sec- 
tor," beginning  Jan.  21,  and  ‘Finan- 
cial Management  in  the  Non-Profit 
Sector.’beginning  Jan.  22.  One-day 
workshops  are  available  Feb.  2 on 
research  skills  and  Feb.  9 on  reading 
skills. 

In  addition,  the  courses  'Fun- 
damentals of  Human  Communica- 
tion” and  “Managing  People  at 
Work"  are  being  offered  through 
distance  education.  To  register,  call 
Continuing  Education,  Ext.  3956.  □ 


Donation  brings  library  down  under  q00(j  gardeners  better  informed 


by  Marla  Konrad 
Staff  writer 

There’s  more  to  Australia  than 
koalas  and  Crocodile  Dundee.  To 
prove  that  fact  and  to  keep  U of  G 
students  on  top  of  what’s  down 
under,  the  Australian  High  Com- 
mission in  Ottawa  has  selected 
Guelph  as  a recipient  of  one  of  its 
annual  gift  book  collections. 

Under  the  commission’s  cultural 
relations  program,  a gift  book  col- 
lection is  awarded  to  three  Canadian 
universities  each  year.  To  determine 
who  the  recipients  will  be,  the 
Australian  High  Commission  looks 
for  universities  with  a special  inter- 
est in  Australia. 

'We  determine  which  universities 


have  an  active  program  on  Australia 
in  some  way,  or  which  ones  have 
been  using  our  reference  library  in 
Ottawa  fairly  regularly, "says  Robert 
Pounds,  the  commission’s  first 
secretary,  public  affairs.  'If  the 
university  accepts  our  offer,  we  send 
a catalogue  of  books  currently  avail- 
able and  let  them  select  the  books.” 

According  to  Pounds,  who 
presented  the  books  to  the  library  in 
December,  U of  G was  selected  on 
the  basis  of  its  strong  Common- 
wealth literature  program  and  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  inquiries  the 
commission  was  receiving  from 
Guelph  undergraduates  seeking 
specialized  information. 

In  addition  to  the  commission’s 
donation,  "we  were  able  to  obtain 


from  an  Australian  publisher  65  to 
70  additional  books,  primarily 
Australian  English  literature,"  says 
Pounds.  That  brought  the  total  num- 
ber of  books  presented  to  Guelph  to 
about  120. 

Associate  librarian  Ellen  Pearson 
says  the  library  is  delighted  with  the 
new  books,  ‘particularly  because  it 
will  provide  additional  support  for 
the  English  department's  program 
in  Commonwealth  literature." 

This  year,  Guelph  shares  the 
Australian  honor  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan  and  Bishop’s 
University  in  Quebec.  After  a 
university  receives  a collection,  it  is 
not  eligible  to  receive  another  for 
five  years.  □ 


Among  those  attending  the  Ontario  Turfgrass  Sym- 
posium held  recently  at  U ot  G are,  left  to  right: 
organizer  Neil  Acton,  Ontario  Golf  Superintendents 
Association;  Gord  Nimmo,  president  of  OGSA;  An- 
nette Anderson  of  OMAF;  Gerald  Faubel,  president 


of  the  Golf  Superintendents  Association  of 
America;  Norm  McCollum  of  the  Guelph  Turfgrass 
Institute;  and  Teri  Yamada,  a national  director  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Golf  Association. 

Pholo  by  David  Thomas.  Creative  Services 


Golf  industry  must  care  about  the 
environment,  symposium  told 


Golf  courses  don’t  pose  a threat  to  the  environment. 
That  was  the  message  delivered  at  the  Ontario 
Turfgrass  Symposium  on  campus  earlier  this  month. 

Organized  by  the  Ontario  Golf  Superintendents  As- 
sociation, the  symposium  featured  keynote  speaker 
Gerald  Faubel,  president  of  the  Golf  Superintendents 
Association  of  America.  He  told  delegates  that  the 
golf  industry  does  and  will  continue  to  care  about  the 
environment. 

Golf  course  superintendents  should  “demonstrate  to 
the  public  the  positive  contributions  they  can  make  in 
preserving  and  enhancing  environmental  values,” 
Faubel  said. 

The  industry  should  develop  guidelines  for  manage- 
ment of  chemical  use,  document  what  is  used  to  show 


that  golf  courses  aren’t  contributing  to  water  pollu- 
tion, use  chemicals  that  are  non-mobile  and  quickly 
biodegradable,  and  have  open  dialogue  with  the  com- 
munity, he  said. 

In  addition,  golf  course  managers  should  educate 
consumers  to  accept  different  conditions,  said  Faubel. 
Roughs  don’t  have  to  be  kept  green  and  lush,  and 
courses  don’t  have  to  be  maintained  so  that  balls  are 
never  lost. 

Teri  Yamada,  national  director  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Golf  Association’s  green  section,  told 
delegates  the  industry  "Should  be  seizing  the  moment 
and  moving  into  the  spotlight  in  a proactive  manner” 
to  address  environmental  concerns  and  to  educate 
golfers.  □ 


Good  gardeners  don’t  really  have 
green  thumbs,  they’re  just  better  in- 
formed. 

Home  owners  and  amateur  gar- 
deners are  investing  increasing 
amounts  of  time  and  money  on  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  their 
homes  and  developing  a hobby  in- 
terest in  specific  areas  of  horticul- 
ture. To  help  them  become  better 
informed,  U of  G offers  courses  on 
campus  and  videos  for  at-home  use. 

Continuing  Education's  1991  gar- 
dening series  (five  Saturdays  begin- 
ning  March  23)  is  especially 
designed  to  provide  workable  solu- 
tions to  everyday  gardening  chal- 
lenges and  problems.  On-campus 
sessions  cover  topics  such  as  garden 
planning,  vegetable  and  fruit  gar- 
dens, ornamental  gardens  and  spe- 
cialized gardens. 

For  people  who  prefer  to  learn  at 
home,  Independent  Study  has  two 
gardening  video  series  for  sale  — 
‘Landscaping  the  Avian  Garden” 
and  ‘Gardening  the  Natural  Way.” 
"Landscaping  the  Avian  Garden” 
includes  three  tapes:  'The  Basics,” 
'The  Equipment"  and  'The  Plan." 
They  explain  how  to  create  a back- 
yard habitat  that  attracts  birds  and 
meets  personal  needs,  outline  ways 
to  build  bird  equipment  such  as 
feeders  and  nest  boxes,  and  illustrate 
the  basic  landscaping  principles  be- 


hind the  creation  of  a wildlife 
sanctuary. 

‘Gardening  the  Natural  Way”  is  a 
two-part  series  on  environmentally 
safe  gardening.  'Humus  and  Health” 
introduces  the  home  gardener  to 
practical  methods  of  soil  manage- 
ment. ‘Seeds  and  Weeds” deals  with 
planting  strategies,  including  the 
benefits  of  companion  planting, 
plant  rotation  and  pest  control. 

For  more  information  on  the  on- 
campus  garden  series  or  the  videos, 
call  Ext.  3956.  □ 


Focus  on  the  Middle  East 

A symposium  on  ‘Facts  on  the  Middle  East:  A Comprehensive  Presen- 
tation and  Open  Discussion"  will  be  held  Jan.  23  at  l p.m.  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  University  Centre. 

Free  and  open  to  the  public,  it  is  sponsored  by  the  University  Centre, 
the  Central  Student  Association  and  The  Ontarian. 

Speakers  include  Ishaq  Al  Qutub,  a sociology  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kuwait;  Prof.  Farokh  Afshar,  University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development;  and  retired  political  studies  professor  Henry 
Wiseman.  □ 


Personnel  report 


Appointments 

John  Greenwood  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Botany. 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  A/ Guc/p/j  deadline  Jan.  1 8, the 
following  opportunities  were  avail- 
able: 

Part-Time  Meat  Cutting  Positions, 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science:  four  to  six  positions  avail- 
able, grant  positions  for  one  year 


with  possible  extension  of  two  addi- 
tional years. 

Learning  Disabilities  Assistant, 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre;  part-time  contractually 
limited  position  until  April  30/92. 
Salary:  $19.94  an  hour. 

The  following  position  is  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 
Assistant  (Communications)  to  the 
Vice-President,  Research,  Office  of 
the  Vice-President,  Research,  Mini- 
mum: $37,229;  normal  hiring  limit: 
$43,744;  midpoint:  $46,536. 
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University,  co-op 
reach  agreement 

Campus  will  have  two  bookstores 


Signing  the  new  agreement  between  the  University  Looking  on  are  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president, 
and  the  Guelph  Campus  Co-operative  are  President  administration,  left,  and  co-op  vice-president 
Brian  Segal  and  co-op  president  Sophie  Edwards.  Stephen  Potter  Photo  by  David  Thomas  creative  services 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
Staff  writer 

"A  little  bit  of  competition  is  healthy 
for  both  groups.” 

That  was  the  reaction  of  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration, to  the  announcement 
last  week  that  the  University  and  the 
Guelph  Campus  Co-operative  have 
reached  an  agreement  that  will 
allow  the  co-op  to  reopen  a textbook 
operation  on  campus. 

The  two  groups  announced  at  a 
Jan.  23  press  conference  that  an  out- 
of-court  settlement  of  their  year- 
long dispute  has  been  reached  on  all 
issues  and  that  the  legal  claims  filed 
by  each  have  been  dropped. 

In  1989,  the  co-operative  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  Ministry  of  Con- 
sumer and  Corporate  Affairs  after 
the  University  announced  plans  to 
take  over  bookstore  operations  on 
campus.  The  complaint  was  fol- 
lowed by  a $5. 5-million  lawsuit 
against  the  University  for  breach  of 
lease  regarding  the  co-op's  former 
retail  operations  in  the  University 
Centre  and  the  Campus  Co-opera- 
tive Bookstore  in  the  MacNaughton 
building. 

In  June  1990,  the  co-op  lost  an 
injunction  application  that  would 
have  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the 
bookstore  location  beyond  the  June 
30  expiration  of  the  lease. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  the 
University  will  extend  to  the  co-op  a 
20-year  lease  for  its  operations  in 
Johnston  and  Massey  halls,  with  a 
provision  that  the  space  in  Johnston 
Hall  will  be  enlarged  in  1992.  In 


addition,  the  University  will  give  the 
co-op  the  right  to  sell  textbooks  on 
campus  and  will  provide  it  with  in- 
formation on  textbook  require- 
ments. 

The  agreement  stipulates  that  the 
co-op  will  limit  its  textbook  opera- 
tion to  the  Johnston  Hall  location 
and  will  communicate  with  the  U of 
G Bookstore  to  avoid  excessive 
duplication  of  stock.  A mechanism 
is  set  out  for  resolution  of  any  dif- 
ferences regarding  textbook  sales, 
and  the  University  will  permit  co-op 
membership  activities  in  selected 
campus  locations  and  during 
registration  periods. 

The  University-owned  bookstore, 
which  opened  last  fall,  will  continue 
to  sell  textbooks,  as  well  as  popular 
reading  material,  trade  journals,  ref- 
erence books  and  scholarly  works. 

The  co-op  will  not  pay  a commer- 
cial rent,  but  will  cover  the 
University’s  incurred  physical 
resources  costs  for  both  the  Johnston 
and  Massey  locations.  It  will  also 
pay  $ 1 2,500  in  costs  awarded  to  the 
University  at  the  failed  injunction 
hearing  last  June,  will  advise  Con- 
sumer and  Corporate  Affairs  that 
the  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  the 
co-op's  original  complaint  have 
been  remedied  and  will  request  that 
its  complaint  be  dropped. 

The  agreement  recognizes  the  spe- 
cial status  of  the  co-op  as  a campus- 
based  group  and  the  unique  services 
and  student  involvement  oppor- 
tunities it  provides,  said  Brian 
Sullivan,  associate  vice-president, 
student  affairs.  It  will  clear  the  way 
for  the  University  and  the  co-op  to 


re-establish  a mutually  supportive 
relationship  for  the  benefit  of 
Guelph  students,  he  said. 

Co-op  vice-president  Stephen 
Potter  said  the  agreement  sets  a 
precedent  in  student/university  rela- 
tions and  demonstrates  "the  pos- 
sibility for  more  creative  agree- 
ments between  students  and 
universities.” 

The  co-op’s  tradition  of  student 
participation  offers  both  financial 
and  personal  benefits  to  students. 


said  Potter.  Student  board  members 
learn  from  their  involvement  in  the 
management  of  the  business,  and  all 
co-op  members  benefit  Financially 
from  the  redistribution  of  profits 
within  the  co-op  operation.  All  stu- 
dents will  benefit  from  the  competi- 
tion between  two  campus 
bookstores,  he  said. 

A promotional  campaign  to  in- 
crease co-op  membership  will  en- 
sure the  success  of  the  Johnston  Hall 
textbook  operation,  said  co-op 


president  Sophie  Edwards.  The  store 
is  expected  to  open  in  the  fall  of 
1992  in  the  same  space  originally 
occupied  by  the  co-op  when 
Johnston  Hall  was  built  in  the  early 
1930s. 

The  location  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food’s  audio-visual  service, 
which  plans  to  move  to  the  minis- 
try’s new  headquarters  on  Slone 
Road  when  construction  is  com- 
pleted. □ 


An  icy  reward 


President  Brian  Segal  joins  in  the  fun  at  a skating 
party  held  Jan.  23  for  employees  in  49  departments 
that  had  a high  response  rate  to  the  University's 
employee  morale  survey.  The  departments  had  a 


100-per-cent  response  rate  in  those  with  50  or 
fewer  employees,  and  at  least  86  per  cent  in  those 
with  more  than  50  employees. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas.  Creative  Services 


Researchers 
collaborate 
on  $4-million 
child  study 

Researchers  at  U of  G.  Queen  s and 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  have 
been  awarded  a five-year  research 
contract  with  a $4-million  budget  to 
investigate  the  effectiveness  of 
primary  prevention  programs  lor 
children. 

Profs.  Kathleen  Brophy  and  Susan 
Evers.  Family  Studies,  join  a re- 
search co-ordination  unit  of  the 
$20-milliori  Better  Beginnings.  Bet- 
ter Futures  Project  — a primary 
prevention  initiative  for  children  — 
funded  by  the  Ontario  ministries  of 
Community  and  Social  Services. 
Education  and  Health,  and  the 
federal  Ministry  of  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs. 

Plans  also  include  ail  additional 
20-year  follow  up  of  the  children 
and  their  families  to  determine  the 
long-term  effects  of  the  programs. 

Watch  for  further  details  ol  the 
project  in  an  upcoming  issue  of  Ai 
Guelph  for  more  details. 
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A new 
booking 

Beginning  next  issue, 
watch  for  \/  Guelph's 
newest  monthly  col- 
umn: “What’s  New  ai 
the  Bookstore."  Written 
by  bookstore  manager 
Darla  Stipanovich.  the 
column  will  feature 
book  reviews,  new  tit- 
les. U of  G bestseller 
lists,  sale  information 
and  news  of  special 
events  □ 


Canada’; 

Canada  has  an  urgent  need  to 
compete  with  the  world's  best 
in  trade,  diplomacy,  science  and 
other  fields,  and  strong  universities 
have  an  indispensable  role  to  play 
in  meeting  this  need. 

That  was  the  message  given  in  a 
submission  last  month  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  Canada  ( AUCC)  to  federal 
Finance  Minister  Michael  Wilson. 

The  report,  entitled  Canada's 
Universities  and  the  New  Global 
Reality,  suggests  that  without  strong 
university  teaching  and  research, 
the  country  cannot  maintain  its 
competitive  edge  in  the  area  of 
globalization. 

"A  lack  of  essential  funding 
threatens  Canada's  ability  to  push 
back  the  fortresses  of  science  and 
technology,  train  skilled  profes- 
sionals and  prepare  citizens  and 
leaders  for  the  nation  and  the  world. 
AUCC  says. 


"Canada  am  make  no 
heller  invest  mem  for  ihe 
fit  lure  than  its  educational 
infrastructure.  ” 

David  Vice,  chair,  Canadian 
Manufacturers’  Association, 
speaking  in  Regina,  Feb.  8, 
1990. 


University  education  and  research 
have  long  lead  times.  The  highly 
qualified  people  Canada  will  need  if 
it  is  to  prosper  in  the  2 I st  century  are 
already  in  the  classrooms  and 
laboratories.  To  mobilize  these 
resources  for  the  future,  AUCC  con- 
tends that  universities  need  an  in- 
fusion of  steady,  uninterrupted 
financial  support  immediately. 

The  report  is  part  of  a broader 
AUCC  high-profile  communica- 
tions plan  aimed  at  making  sure  the 
federal  government  has  university 
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universities  face  new  global  reality 


concerns  in  mind  while  preparing 
the  next  budget. 

AUCC  says  the  minimum  goal  of 
the  plan  is  to  discourage  the  govern- 
ment from  making  further  cuts  that 
affect  universities  and,  at  the  most, 
to  convince  the  government  that  a 
more  open-handed  approach  to 
universities  would  contribute  to  its 
program  for  putting  Canada's 
economy  on  a sound  footing. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the 
AUCC  submission. 

The  new  global  reality 

New  patterns  of  production  and 
trade  and  the  growth  of  knowledge- 
intensive  industries  are  altering  the 
world  economy.  In  the  fierce  global 
competition  that  follows,  societies 
must  excel  at  producing  and  apply- 
ing knowledge,  information  and 
technologies  if  their  economies  are 
to  grow. 

Because  of  Canada's  heavy 
reliance  on  natural  resources  and 
traditional  manufacturing,  the 
country  must  scramble  to  adjust  to 
the  new  global  realities.  As  the 
world  shrinks,  no  society  can  isolate 
itself  from  these  forces  of  change. 

With  these  global  changes  in  mind, 
Canada  must  rely  more  on  human 
resources  and  lesson  natural  resour- 
ces to  guarantee  prosperity,  and  the 
country  must  recognize  the  growing 
knowledge-intensiveness  needed 
for  sustained  economic  growth. 

Canada  must  develop  individuals 
with  skills  that  will  secure  a place  in 
the  global  economy  — specialized 
engineering,  scientific  and  technical 
skills,  a broad  knowledge  of  other 
cultures  and  languages,  flexibility, 
adaptability,  openness,  creativity, 
problem-solving  skills  and  the 
ability  to  think  critically  and  analyti- 
cally. 

To  be  competitive  in  the  world 
economy.  Canada  must  ensure  that 
its  higher  education  is  second  to 
none.  Canadian  universities,  and  the 
people  who  work  and  study  in  them, 
are  among  this  country’s  most  valu- 
able resources. 

The  role  of  universities 

The  three  key  functions  of  univer- 
sities are  education,  research  and 
access  to  the  global  knowledge  net- 
work. 

■ Education.  Universities  are  by 
far  the  leading  producers  of  the 
scientists,  leaders,  innovators 
and  managers  needed  to  main- 
tain Canada's  position  in  a fier- 
cely competitive  world.  In 
addition  to  combining  liberal 
education  with  specialized 
graduate  and  professional  train- 
ing, they  have  a long  history  of 
offering  continuing  education 
programs  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  lifelong  learning. 

■ Research,  Universities  are  the 
cornerstone  of  Canada’s  re- 
search effort,  conducting  a com- 
bination of  fundamental  and 
applied  research.  In  addition, 
they  are  creating  more  and  more 
partnerships  with  business  and 
public  agencies  for  research  and 
the  transfer  of  knowledge  and 
technology. 

■ Access  to  the  global  knowledge 
network.  Universities  open  win- 
dows on  the  global  knowledge 
network.  As  well  as  providing 
traditions  of  service  to  local  and 
national  communities,  they  pro- 
vide a growing  network  of  inter- 
national co-operation  in 
teaching,  research  and  com- 
munity development.  Through 
their  international  links,  univer- 
sities provide  their  communities 
with  an  important  gateway  to  the 
world. 

Universities 
under  pressure 

Although  Canada  s universities 
bring  many  strengths  to  the  arena  of 


globalization,  they  are  increasingly 
constrained  by  financial  pressures. 
General  operating  revenues  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
enrolment. 

Between  1977/78  and  1987/88, 
revenues  from  government  dropped 
by  20  per  cent  per  full-time  student. 
This  has  eroded  the  quality  of 
university  education  and  research 
by  creating  deteriorating  physical 
conditions,  overcrowded  class- 
rooms and  outdated  laboratories 
and  libraries. 

Federal  support  for  general 
university  operations  comes 
primarily  in  the  form  of  uncondi- 
tional transfers  to  the  provinces 
under  the  established  programs 
financing  (EPF)  arrangements.  In 
recent  years,  however,  Ottawa  has 
repeatedly  cut  back  the  rate  of 
growth  of  these  transfers. 

Higher  tuition  fees  and  more  ag- 
gressive fund  raising  among  non- 
government sources  have  been  of 
only  marginal  help  in  making  up 
financial  losses,  because  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  university  operating 
revenues  generally  comes  from 
government  sources. 


"People  are  Canada’s  most 
important  human  resource. 

That  is  why  we  are  going 
to  focus  more  and  more  of 
our  attention  and  resources 
on  long-term  investment  in 
people,  education,  literacy 
and  the  upgrading  of  skills.  ” 

Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney, 
speaking  in  Calgary,  April  5, 
1990. 


In  the  global  context,  Canada  is 
neither  extravagant  in  its  public  sup- 
port for  higher  education  nor 
generous  in  its  support  for  university 
research.  It  lags  behind  countries 
such  as  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Netherlands.  Ireland.  Portugal, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Stales. 

If  Canada  is  to  compete  success- 
fully in  the  global  environment,  it 
must  reverse  the  erosion  of  the  past 
decade. 


Mobilizing  Canada’s 
educational  resources 

Mobilizing  this  country's  educa- 
tional resources  to  meet  the  global 
challenges  will  require: 

■ a shared  vision  and  commitment 
to  quality  among  all  those  in- 
volved and  concerned.  Revitaliz- 
ing and  mobilizing  Canadian 
universities  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  one  stakeholder, 
but  requires  commitment  from 
institutions,  faculty,  students, 
provincial  governments,  the 
federal  government,  the  private 
sector  and  the  general  public. 

■ a level  of  in  vestment  that  ensures 
the  global  competitiveness  of 
Canadian  higher  education  and 
research  well  into  the  future. 

Recommendations 

Defining  the  federal  role 

Revitalizing  Canada’s  educational 
resources  cannot  be  deferred,  given 
the  pace  of  change  and  the  urgency 
of  enhancing  Canadian  competi- 
tiveness and  meeting  the  tech- 
nological, economic,  sociocultural 
and  environmental  challenges 
presented  by  globalization. 

The  federal  government  should 
develop  an  overall  strategy  and  ap- 
proach in  postsecondary  education 
and  a clear  definition  of  its  related 
role.  This  federal  strategy  should 
create  an  environment  in  which 
stakeholders  can  develop  and  ar- 
ticulate a shared  vision  of  how  to 
meet  global  challenges  — a shared 
vision  towards  which  they  can  all 
work. 

This  would  address  such  issues  as 
the  need  to  promote  student 
mobility  and  ensure  a healthy  en- 
vironment for  basic  research,  the 
importance  of  encouraging 
knowledge  and  technology  trans- 
fers, and  the  need  to  ensure  that 
Canadians  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  that  let  them  compete  in 
the  global  economy. 

The  federal  strategy  should  not  try 
to  impose  uniformity  on  the  provin- 
ces, nor  should  it  try  to  regiment 
universities  or  turn  them  into  instru- 
ments of  public  policy  to  deal  with 
short-term  economic  problems. 


Established  programs 
financing 

The  Canadian  government  should 
;ommit  itself  to  genuine  reform  of 
the  EPF  arrangements,  in  which 
federal  funds  are  channelled  to 
higher  education. 

The  1 990  federal  budget  sought  to 
reduce  Ottawa’s  commitments 
under  EPF  by  imposing  a two-year 
freeze  and  reducing  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  transfers.  Until  EPF 
arrangements  are  reformed,  the 
federal  government  should  honor  its 
funding  commitments  in  support  of 
postsecondary  education  as  they 
stood  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Bill 
C-69. 

If  Ottawa  is  to  maintain  its  status 
as  a stakeholder  in  higher  education 
and  research,  it  must  honor  its  EPF 
commitments  as  an  article  of  good 
faith. 

Research  granting  councils 

The  government  must  make 
decisions  that  illustrate  its  commit- 
ment to  provide  adequate  and  stable 
funding  for  university  research 
through  the  three  federal  granting 
councils  — the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council,  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  and  the  Medical  Re- 
search Council. 

The  matching  grants  funding 
strategy  followed  over  the  last  five 
years  should  be  allowed  to  lapse, 
and  the  federal  government  should 
integrate  the  funds  that  the  research 
granting  councils  have  received 
under  this  strategy  into  their  base 
budgets,  to  provide  for  continuing 
support  of  their  primary  activities. 

Ottawa  should  also  commit  itself 
to  doubling  the  base  budgets  of  the 
granting  councils  (over  and  above 
the  integration  of  the  matching 
funds  recommended  above)  during 
the  three  years  beginning  in 
1991/92. 


“ Globa  li  zationhasarri  ved, 
not  only  in  the 
manufacturing  and  service 
sectors,  hut  in  the 
educational  system  If  our 
schools,  colleges  and 
universities  do  not  perform 
to  world-class  standards, 
the  competitive  advantage 
for  business  will  continue 
to  elude  us. " 

Ronald  Morrison,  president  of 
Kodak  Canada,  quoted  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  Oct.  10, 1990. 


Student  aid 

Higher  costs  associated  with  at- 
tending university  may  prevent 
qualified  students  from  pursuing 
university  education.  For  that 
reason,  student  aid  programs  should 
be  revised  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
port so  that  rising  costs  of  education 
do  not  create  access  barriers  for 
qualified  students. 

Internationalization 

To  encourage  the  inter- 
nationalization of  Canadian  univer- 
sities, Ottawa  should  recognize  the 
value  of  international  exchanges, 
co-operation  and  development  for 
Canada's  socioeconomic  and  cul- 
tural future. 

The  government  should  also 
strengthen  Canada’s  commitment 
to  build  partnerships  with  univer- 
sities in  industrialized  and  develop- 
ing countries.  □ 
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Celebrate  development 


Feb.  4 to  9 is  Development  Week, 
and  International  Education  Ser- 
vices is  planning  a number  of 
events  on  and  off  campus  to  focus 
public  attention  on  international 
development  issues. 

In  co-operation  with  the 
Canadian  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Co-operation  and  its 
provincial  counterpart,  and  in  col- 
laboration with  more  than  20 
local  organizations,  IES  is  co- 
ordinating events  that  will  sen- 
sitize Canadians  to  the  issues 
involved  in  international  develop- 
ment, says  organizer  Jana 
Janakiram. 

‘The  issues  are  global  — what 
happens  in  the  developing  world 
affects  what  happens  here  in 
Canada,  and  the  other  way 
around, "he  says. 

A lot  of  Canadians  are  involved 
in  international  development  ac- 
tivities, and  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  share  their  experien- 
ces with  others  at  Development 
Week  functions,  says  Janakiram. 

It’s  not  just  government  agencies 
that  work  on  development 
projects.  Individuals  and  non- 
governmental organizations,  in- 
cluding universities,  schools, 
unions,  service  clubs  and  chur- 
ches, also  play  an  important  role, 
he  says. 

Development  Week  activities 
“Will  enhance  the  opportunities  for 
the  members  of  the  University  and 
the  wider  Guelph  community  to 
understand  those  global  issues  and 
may  enable  Canadians  to  help 
bring  about  necessary  changes." 
he  says. 

Residents  of  Guelph  will  also 
learn  something  of  the  cultures  of 
other  countries  at  events  that  offer 
food,  music  and  crafts  from 
developing  countries. 

For  more  information  on 
Development  Week  events,  call 
IES  at  Ext.  6918. 


Development  Week  activities 
Feb.  4 

Sale  of  Latin  American  food, 
video  presentations,  noon. 
University  Centre  courtyard. 

Society  for  International 
Development  lecture  — “Man- 
power Skills  Problem  in  Southern 
Africa,"  Jim  Shute,  noon,  Mac- 
Kinnon 132. 

"Hello/Bonjour/Bonjourno/ 
Namaste/Hamjumbo"—  Gather- 
ing of  Guelph-area  residents  with 
overseas  experience.  7 p.m.,  UC 
103. 

‘Canada’s  Role  in  the  Develop- 
ing World  of  the  ’90s,"  panel  dis- 
cussion, 8 p.m.,  UC  103. 

Feb.  5 

Sale  of  arts  and  crafts  from 
developing  countries  and  displays 
by  development  organizations,  10 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  UC  courtyard. 

‘Refugees  — A Global  Concern," 
Our  World  series,  noon,  UC  442. 

“Hell  to  Pay  "video  on  debt  bur- 
den and  concerns  in  Latin 
America,  8 p.m.,  Harcourt 
Memorial  Church. 

Feb.  6 

Mexican  band  Los  Amigos  in  con- 
cert, noon,  UC  courtyard. 

“AIDS  in  Africa,"  7:30  p.m., 
Guelph  International  Resource 
Centre. 

Feb.  7 

Community  open  house.  2 to  7 
p.m..  Guelph  International 
Resource  Centre. 

‘Looking  for  Work  Overseas," 
skills  training  workshop,  UC  333, 
5 to  7 p.m. 

Feb.  8 

“Eyewitness  in  El  Salvador, 
Guillermo  Sato  Tock,  Jesuit  from 
El  Salvador,  1 2: 10  p.m..  UC  103. 

Feb.  9 

Display  on  development,  Guelph 
Farmers’  Market.  7 a.m.  to  noon. 
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Bowl  to  help  Big  Brothers 


The  Big  Brothers  Association  of  Guelph  and  Wel- 
lington County  is  holding  its  1 6th  annual  Bowl  for 
Millions  fund-raising  campaign  Feb.  2 to  16.  For 
more  information  about  sponsoring  a bowler  or 
setting  up  a challenge,  call  the  Big  Brothers  office 
at  824-51 54.  At  the  campaign  kick-off  reception  last 


week  at  the  Whippletree  are,  from  left,  volunteer 
Harold  Leader,  who  already  has  more  than  $7,000 
in  pledges;  little  brother  Chris  Veilleux;  and  cam- 
paign honorary  chair  Chris  Binder,  manager  of  the 
Towne  and  Country  Bowlerama. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


596  students  to  graduate 


U of  G will  graduate  596  students  at 
winter  convocation  ceremonies 
Feb.  I at  10  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall. 

At  the  morning  ceremony, 
renowned  microbiologist  Rose 
Sheinin,  vice-rector  of  Concordia 
University,  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree,  and  retired 
food  science  professor  John  deMan 
will  be  named  professor  emeritus. 

At  the  afternoon  ceremony.  Prof 
Terry  Gillespie,  Land  Resource 
Science,  will  receive  the 
University's  first  John  Bell  Award. 

The  morning  ceremony  is  for  stu- 
dents receiving  the  doctor  of 
philosophy,  doctor  of  veterinary 
science,  master  of  arts,  master  of 
science,  master  of  landscape  ar- 
chitecture, master  of  agriculture. 


graduate  diploma,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  science  in 
human  kinetics,  bachelor  of  science 
in  engineering,  bachelor  of  science 
in  agriculture,  bachelor  of 
landscape  architecture  and  as- 
sociate diploma  in  agriculture. 

The  afternoon  ceremony  is  for 
graduates  of  the  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  commerce  and  bachelor 
of  applied  science  programs. 

Graduands.  faculty  and  platform 
party  members  can  don  their  robes 
in  the  lower  lounge  of  War 
Memorial  Hall  prior  to  the 
ceremonies.  Following  each 
ceremony,  a tea  will  be  held  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall  for  the  graduates  and 
their  guests.  □ 


Richards  extension  opens 


The  official  opening  of  the  addition 
to  the  Richards  building  will  be 
celebrated  with  a ceremony  Feb.  7 
at  2:30  p.m. 

It  will  be  officiated  by  Prof.  Bev 
Kay,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science:  President 
Brian  Segal;  OAC  associate  dean 
Bruce  Stone;  and  Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president  for  re- 
search. 

At  3:10  p.m..  Dennis  Keeney  of 
Iowa  State  University  will  give  a 


seminar  in  Room  1 24  on  ‘Research 
and  Educational  Programs  in  Sus- 
tainable Agriculture  in  Iowa.”  An 
open  house  in  the  new  part  of  the 
building  will  follow  at  4 p.m. 

The  extra  space  will  be  used  for  a 
number  of  purposes,  including  the 
land  stewardship  chair,  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Information 
Bureau  and  faculty  research 
programs  in  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science.  □ 


Course  offers  management 
tips  to  agricultural  employers 


How  to  attract,  keep  and  motivate 
skilled  farm  labor  is  a major  issue  in 
the  1990s.  Already,  farmers  and 
agribusinesses  are  having  difficulty 
identifying  the  kind  of  help  they  need 
and  finding  people  who  can  do  the 
jobs  that  must  be  done.  Increasingly, 
operators  are  recognizing  that  to 
achieve  top  farm  performance,  labor 
must  be  effectively  managed,  effi- 
ciently used  and  highly  motivated. 

“Personnel  Management  for 
Farmers  and  Agribusiness  is  an  in- 
tensive two-day  course  designed  to 
provide  farm  and  agribusiness 
managers  with  up-to-date  informa- 


tion on  attracting,  keeping  and 
motivating  employees. 

Sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  Training  Institute  and 
U of  G.  the  course  will  be  held  Feb. 

26  and  27  at  the  Elm  Hurst  Inn  in 
Ingersoll. 

Course  leaders  are  Prof.  Wayne 
Howard.  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business,  and  Ken  McEwan. 
who  teaches  farm  management  at 
Ridgetown  College  of  Agricultural 
Technology  and  has  a special  inter-  I 
i's;i  in  i hi-  of ’nersonncl  manage- 


Winterfest 
kicks  off  25th 
anniversary 

Winterfest  ’9 1 . sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, will  help  celebrate  the 
school's  25th  anniversary.  A 
number  of  activities  have  been 
planned  for  the  festival,  which 
runs  Jan.  3 1 to  Feb.  2. 

The  theme  for  the  festival  is 
‘20/20  — a look  ahead  in  an- 
ticipation instead  of  backward  in 
nostalgia,  with  the  clarity  of 
20/20  vision  and  contemplation 
of  what  lies  ahead  in  2020,  or- 
ganizers say. 

As  part  of  the  festival,  former 
federal  cabinet  minister  David 
Crombie.  who  chaired  the  royal 
commission  on  the  future  of  the 
Toronto  waterfront,  will  speak 
Feb.  I at  5 p.m.  in  Room  204. 
Landscape  Architecture  build- 
ing. 

Other  scheduled  speakers  are 
Prof.  Keith  Ronald,  director  of 
The  Arboretum,  who  will  discuss 
the  next  5000  days  Feb.  I at  2 
p.m.  and  UBC  landscape  ar- 
chitect professor  Doug  Paterson, 
who  will  examine  professional 
prospects  for  landscape  ar- 
chitects in  2020  Jan.  3 1 at  5 p.m. 
Both  lectures  are  in  Room  204. 

Other  Winterfest  events  in- 
clude a student  design  charette. 
snow  sculpture  contest,  pancake 
breakfast  and  a dinner/dance 
Feb  2 at  the  Cutten  Club.  Dinner 
tickets  are  $25  per  person  and 
are  available  at  the  school  office. 
Ext.  6576.  □ 


est  in  the  area  of  personnel  manage  ■ 
ment.  L 


WUSC  programs  continue 


The  World  University  Service  of 
Canada  (WUSC)  — administrator 
of  programs  affecting  more  than  a 
dozen  international  students  at  U of 
G — is  still  in  operation  under  the 
auspices  of  receivers  Ernst  and 
Young  Inc. 

WUSC  students  found  their  bank 
accounts  frozen  and  cheques 
declared  NSF  following  the  freezing 
of  the  organization’s  assets  last 
month  after  it  exceeded  its  $1 -mil- 
lion line  of  credit.  But  the  receivers 
are  managing  WUSC's  programs 
and  reviewing  its  contractual 
responsibilities,  says  Dudley  Gibbs, 
Department  of  Music,  who  chairs 
the  U of  G WUSC  local  committee. 

The  University  was  prepared  to 
offer  interim  financing  to  students 
who  were  in  difficulty,  but  never  had 
to  because  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency 
(CIDA)  continued  to  provide  funds. 
Gibbs  says. 

WUSC  was  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering several  international 
programs  on  behalf  ol  CIDA,  in- 
volving countries  such  as  China  and 
Indonesia.  Those  programs  will  con- 
tinue, administered  by  agencies  such 
as  the  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada. 

CIDA  has  maintained  funds  for 
WUSC’s  international  seminar, 
refugee  sponsorship  program  and 
development  symposium  series. 
Sponsoring  refugees  also  involves 
initiatives  by  WUSC  loeal  commit- 
tees. but  U of  G’s  committee  is  not 
currently  sponsoring  any. 

The  international  seminar  is  set  to 
take  place  in  July  in  Botswana.  Rus- 
sell Bonduriansky.  a President's 
Scholar  and  the  first  U of  G student 
to  be  accepted  fora  WUSC  interna- 
tional seminar,  is  planning  to  do  a 


research  project  on  the  effect  of 
wildlife  conservation  strategies  on 
the  indigenous  people  of  the 
Kalahari  Desert. 

Other  local  committee  activities 
will  continue,  says  Gibbs,  but  with 
much  of  the  liaison  activity  cut  from 
the  organization’s  head  office,  co- 
operation among  local  committees 
will  have  to  be  more  informal.  □ 


Roll  out 

Prof.  Dean  Percy,  Pathology, 
pipes  in  the  haggis  with  Jim 
Cooper,  Financial  Services, 
at  the  Faculty  Club’s  annual 
Robbie  Burns  supper  Jan.  25. 

Photo  by  David  Overton 
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Research  report 


Funding  opportunities 


Summer  positions 
available 

The  Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada 
is  offering  summer  positions  for  a 
maximum  of  12  weeks  to  students 
enrolled  in  the  faculty  of  medicine 
or  science  of  a Canadian  university. 
Projects  undertaken  must  relate  to 
the  kidney  and/or  urinary  tract. 

Applications  must  be  postmarked 
Feb.  15  and  are  available  from  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-President  for  Re- 
search in  the  Reynolds  building. 

Women  in  science 

The  National  Research  Council 
has  announced  a program  designed 
to  encourage  women  to  pursue 
careers  in  science  and  engineering. 
Directed  at  students  in  their  first 
year  of  an  undergraduate  program 
in  science  or  engineering,  the  pro- 
gram will  provide  financial  support 
for  up  to  three  years,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  an  NRC 
facility  during  the  summer. 

Interested  students  should  contact 
the  Office  of  the  Vice-President  for 
Research  for  application  forms  and 
further  details.  The  deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  Feb.  15. 

Manning  awards 

Nominations  for  1991  are  being 
sought  for  Canada’soutstanding  in- 
novators by  the  Ernest  C.  Manning 
Awards  Foundation,  to  recognize 
and  encourage  Canadians  who 
have  conceived  and  developed  new 


concepts,  procedures,  processes  or 
products  of  benefit  to  Canada  and 
the  world. 

In  addition  to  a $100,000  prin- 
cipal award,  there  are  two  $25,000 
awards  of  distinction  and  two 
$5,000  innovation  prizes. 
Nominees  for  the  awards  must  be 
Canadian  citizens  resident  in 
Canada.  Information  and  nomina- 
tion forms  are  available  from  the 
Manning  Awards,  Suite  2300.  639 
Fifth  A ve. S.W.. Calgary  T2P  OM9. 
The  deadline  for  nominations  is 
Feb.  15. 


Food  Systems  2002 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  projects  under  the  Food 
Systems  2002-Pest  Management 
Research  Program. 

Each  year,  the  Ontario  Pest 
Management  Research  and  Ser- 
vices Committee  identifies  a num- 
ber of  research  needs  that  can  be 
addressed  by  research  projects. 
This  year's  priorities,  as  set  by  the 
Agricultural  Research  Institute  of 
Ontario  and  ranked  in  order  of  im- 
portance to  the  industry,  are 


vegetables,  field  crops,  fruit  crops, 
tobacco,  protected  crops,  woody 
ornamental  and  turf  research  and 
weed  control. 

Projects  that  are  of  one  to  two 
years  in  duration,  cost  shared  with 
producer  organizations  or  industry 
and  specific  to  the  areas  mentioned 
will  be  considered  for  support. 

The  deadline  for  proposals  is  Feb. 
22.  For  details,  call  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  for  Research,  Ext. 
8761. 

Fulbright  awards 

A new  Fulbright  awards  program 
will  grant  awards  to  at  least  four 
Canadian  faculty  who  seek  visiting 
appointments  in  American  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  1991/92.  In- 
formation and  application  forms 
are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  for  Research. 

New  youth  program 

The  Ontario  government  has  in- 
troduced a new  Environmental 
Youth  Corps  (EYC)  program  for 
spring  and  summer  and  year-round 
projects  starting  April  I . This  pro- 
gram gives  youths  between  the  ages 
of  1 5 and  24  ( age  29  for  people  with 
disabilities)  an  opportunity  to  work 
on  projects  that  contribute  to  im- 
proving the  environment  in  their 
own  communities. 

The  ministries  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  Environment,  Natural 
Resources.  Northern  Development 
and  Mines,  and  Tourism  and 


Recreation  are  EYC  host  ministries 
that  approve  projects  for  funding 
under  the  terms  of  the  program. 
EYC  will  provide  funding  foryouth 
employment  in  projects  sponsored 
by  various  non-profit  organiza- 
tions.Applications  are  due  at  the 
host  ministry  March  I.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  for  Research,  Ext. 
8761. 

Diabetes  research 

The  Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion Canada  is  funding  grants  in 
diabetes  research.  Applications  will 
be  evaluated  as  to  the  scientific 
merit,  the  qualifications,  experience 
and  productivity  of  the  investigator, 
the  facilities  available,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  research  to  the 
cause,  cure,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  diabetes  mellitus  and  its 
complications. 

Applications  must  be  received  by 
the  foundation  by  March  I and  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation  Canada,  4632  Yonge 
St.,  Suite  100,  Willowdale.  Ont. 
M2N  5MI  or  by  calling  1-800- 
668-0274  (Fax:  4 1 6-223-4949). 

Health  sciences 

The  Fondation  Armand-Frappier 
offers  a $25,000  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowship and  provides  recent  doc- 
toral graduates  with  an  opportunity 
to  add  to  their  experience  by  engag- 
ing in  a specialized  training  pro- 


gram at  L’Institut  Armand-Frap- 
pier, a university  of  graduate  studies 
and  research  in  health  sciences. 

Applicants  must  be  Canadian 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  and 
should  be  able  to  work  in  French. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  April 
15.  For  more  information,  contact 
Andree  Roberge.  President,  Comite 
d’attribulion  de  la  bourse,  Institut 
Armand-Frappier, CP  I00,succ.  L- 
D-R.  Ville  de  Laval,  Quebec  H7N 
4Z3. 


Visiting  fellowship 

The  Smuts  Visiting  Fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge  is 
tenable  in  the  field  of  Common- 
wealth studies  in  archeology, 
anthropology,  economics,  history, 
human  geography,  law,  literature, 
oriental  studies  and  social  and 
political  sciences.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  promising  younger 
(postdoctoral)  scholars  from  over- 
seas countries  of  the  Common- 
wealth who  have  shown  distinction 
in  their  field  of  study. 

Applications  must  be  submitted 
by  May  3 1 to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Smuts  Memorial 
Fund,  4 Mill  Lane,  Cambridge  CB2 
I RZ.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-President  for  Re- 
search, Ext.  6927.  □ 


Awards 


Agriculture  Canada  has  awarded 
$510,000  lo  Prof.  Ted  Burnside, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  for  the 
project  Research  and  Development 
in  Support  of  Canadian  Domestic 
Farm  Animal  Evaluation 
Programs." 

Biotal  Canada  Ltd.  and  Nuhn  Bio- 
Tech  have  provided  $12,627  and 
$6,362  respectively  to  Prof.  Ann 
Clark.  Crop  Science,  for ‘Field  Test- 
ing ol  Wet  Hay  Preservatives:  Nuhn 
Bio-Tech  and  Biotal  Canada  1990." 

The  Canadian  Association  of 
Animal  Breeders  has  awarded 
$7,500  to  Prof.  Mary  Buhr.  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  for  a project 
entitled  'Understanding  Calcium 
Metabolism  in  Fresh  and  Frozen 
Bull  Semen." 

Cyanamid  Canada  Inc.  has 
provided  $10,520  to  Prof.  Owen 
Slocombe.  Pathology,  for  a ‘Field 
Evaluation  of  Cydeclin  Moxidectin 
Cattle  Injectable  Against 
Nematodes." 

DSS- Mines.  Energy  & Resources 
have  awarded  $75,000  to  Prof.  Jim 
Stevens.  Physics,  for  an  “Investiga- 
tion of  the  Effects  ol  the  Environ- 
mental Moisture  and  Temperature 
Variation  on  Properties  of  PMMA 
- Polvether  — Metal  Salt 
Electrolytes." 

DSS- Environment  Canada  have 
provided  $75,000  to  Prol.  David 
Swayne.  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  lor ‘The  Development 
ol  an  Artificial  Intelligence 
Paradigm  for  Environmental 
Problems." 

Environment  Canada  has 
awarded  $8,262  to  Prof  Hugh 
Whilclc)  .School  ol  Engineering. for 
"An  Analysis  in  Ontario  lor  Stream 
Gauging  Stations  for  Watersheds 
300  Kilometres  or  Smaller  in  Ac- 
cordance with  Appendix  A ." 
Health  and  Welfare  Canada  has 


awarded  $96,838  to  Prof.  Kerry 
Daly.  Family  Studies,  for  "A  Nation- 
al Study  of  Adoption  Issues." 

The  Medical  Research  Council  has 
provided  $17,500  to  Prof.  Terry 
Beveridge,  Microbiology,  for  a 
project  entitled  ‘Use  of  Electron 
Microscopy  and  Heavy  Metal- 
Penicillin  to  Study  Antibiotic 
Penetration  and  Location  of  Penicil- 
lin-Binding-Proteins in  Bacteria." 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  has 
funded  two  projects: 

■ ‘Cell  Biology  of  Angiogenesis." 
Prof.  Brenda  Coomber. 
Biomedical  Sciences,  $8,352: 
and 

■ ‘Population  Biology  of  Aquatic 
Organisms,"  Prof.  Paul  Hebert. 
Zoology.  $58,452. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Transpor- 
tation has  awarded  $ 1 9.245  to  Prof. 
Trevor  Dickinson,  School  of  En- 
gineering. for  a project  entitled 
"Development  of  Erosion  Control 
Effectiveness  Indices  for  Erosion 
Control  Ditch  Liners.” 

The  Ontario  Pork  Producers’ 
Marketing  Board  has  funded  two 
projects: 

■ 'Influence  of  a Boar  Semen  En- 
zyme on  Fertility."  Prof.  Mary 
Buhr,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  $20,000;  and 

■ A Hydrogen  Sulfide  Sensor  for 
Barn  Use,"  Prof.  Gordon 
Hayward.  School  of  Engineering. 
$2,920. 

The  Cancer  Research  Society  Inc. 
has  awarded  $35,000  to  Prof.  James 
Kirkland.  Nutritional  Sciences,  to 
study  The  Effect  of  Niacin  Status  in 
Vivo  on  ADP-Ribosylation  Reac- 
tions Induced  by  Carcinogen  Ex- 
posure." 

Cornell  University  has  provided 
Prof.  Hugh  Lehman.  Philosophy, 
with  $5,000  for  the  project  “Pes- 


ticide Use  and  Agricultural  Ethics." 

IBM  has  awarded  $ 1 6,000  to  Prof. 
Tom  Carey,  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  for  a university  re- 
search agreement  and  $60,000  for  a 
visiting  scientist  agreement. 

Industry,  Science  and  Technology 
Canada  has  provided  funding  of 
$10,000  for  Prof.  Michael 
Haywood,  Hotel  and  Food  Ad- 
ministration, to  develop  a case  study 
of ‘Best  Business  Practices  in  Train- 
ing and  Development  of  Human 


Resources  Within  Canada's 
Tourism  Industry." 

Newagra  Development  Inc.  has 
awarded  $10,115  to  Prof.  John 
Ogilvie,  School  of  Engineering,  for 
a project  entitled  “Air  Movement  in 
Calf  Housing.” 

The  Ontario  Milk  Marketing 
Board  has  provided  Prof.  Wayne 
Martin,  Population  Medicine,  with 
$10,000  for  a project  entitled 
‘Development  and  Implementation 
of  the  Ontario  Dairy  Monitoring  and 


Analysis  Program." 

OMAF-Special  Research  has 
awarded  $56,604  to  Prof.  Jim  Wil- 
ton, Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  lo 
study  'Expected  Progeny  Differen- 
ces." 

The  Ontario  Pork  Producers’ 
Marketing  Board  has  awarded 
$11,500  to  Prof.  Ken  Metzger, 
Population  Medicine,  for  an 
‘Epidemiological  Evaluation  of  an 
Actinobacillus  ( Haemophilus) 
Pleuropneumoniae  Elisa."  □ 


MRI  operators  recognized 


Faculty  and  staff  in  OVC  s magnetic  resonance  im- 
aging facility  gathered  recently  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  the  facility's  operators.  Seated  from 
left  are  graduate  students  Jackie  Hutchinson  and 
Paul  Foster,  secretary  Bonnie  Bacigalupo  and  re- 


search associate  Wendy  Stewart.  Standing  are 
graduate  students  Ming  Fu  Ling,  Steven  Locke  and 
Michael  Noseworthy,  facility  manager  Rheal 
Towner,  graduate  student  Robert  Tracz,  MRI  direc- 
tor Ed  Janzen  and  computer  consultant  Uwe  Oehler. 

Photo  by  Marlin  Schwabe.  Creative  Services 
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Pillaging 


by  Karen  Tabe  and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

Ill-mannered  pirate  bugs  attack 
and  kill  more  insects  than  they 
could  ever  eat.  And  that’s  why  a U 
of  G entomologist  wants  to  offer 
them  a feast. 

With  support  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  and  the 
Ontario  Pesticide  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Prof.  Jonathan  Schmidt,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  is  turning  glut- 
tonous pirate  bugs  into  biological 
control  agents,  pitting  them  against 
pests  of  important  greenhouse 
plants. 

If  pirate  bugs  must  gorge  them- 
selves, he  says,  let  it  be  on  un- 
desirable pests  like  spider  mites, 
whiteflies  and  — especially  — 
western  flower  thrips,  one  of  the  big- 
gest pest  problems  in  Ontario’s 
$250-million-a-year  greenhouse 
industry.  Thrips  transmit  tomato 
spotted  wilt  virus,  which  damages 
tomatoes  and  some  ornamental 
crops. 

Biological  controls  are  of  great  in- 
terest to  researchers,  environmen- 
talists, farmers  and  governments. 
Ontario  has  a mandate  to  halve  the 
amount  of  pesticides  used  in  the 
province  by  2002.  Using  insects  in- 
stead of  chemicals  to  control  other 
insects  fits  neatly  with  the  plan. 

Other  predatory  insects  have  been 
used  in  biological  control  against 
greenhouse  pests,  says  Schmidt,  but 
the  cannibalistic,  carnivorous  pirate 
bug  ( Orius  insidiosus)  — so-named 


pirate  bugs  prey  on 


for  its  pillaging  prowess  — takes  the 
bug-versus-bug  battle  one  step  fur- 
ther. 

Whereas  most  predatory  insects 
target  specific  species  or  certain 
developmental  stages  of  their  prey, 
pirate  bugs  devour  nearly  every- 
thing that  moves  (and  some  things 
that  don't  — they  also  eat  insect 
eggs).  Fussy  they’re  not. 

‘They'll  kill  and  consume  almost 
anything  that  crosses  their  path,” 
says  Schmidt.  “And  if  they're  in  the 
middle  of  a meal  and  something  else 
comes  along,  they’ll  drop  what 
they’re  eating  and  go  for  new  blood." 

He  and  research  assistant  Paula 
Richards  are  trying  to  economically 
mass  rear  the  insects,  so  they  can  be 
integrated  in  the  fight  against  pests 
that  plague  a variety  of  greenhouse 
plants,  including  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  chrysan- 
themums. But  it’s  tough  designing 
an  escape-proof  container  for  pirate 
bugs,  both  because  they’re  small 
(two  millimetres)  and  because 
they’re  needed  in  such  large  num- 
bers. 

Schmidt  estimates  that  as  many  as 
four  pirate  bugs  are  needed  for  each 
greenhouse  plant, ''and  there  are  mil- 
lions of  plants  being  grown." 

The  cannibalistic  tendencies  of 
pirate  bugs  do  create  other 
problems.  In  nature,  they  try  to  avoid 
each  other,  but  confinement  makes 
that  more  difficult.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  sustained  on  other  materials 
like  corn  pollen,  a factor  the  re- 
searchers are  using  in  their  design 
strategies. 


One  relatively  easy  aspect  of  this  retrieve  their  base  supply  from  a 
otherwise  challenging  project  is  colony  outside  one  of  the 
finding  the  bugs  themselves.  University's  research  bams. 
Schmidt  and  Richards  regularly  Pirate  bugs  are  indigenous  to  On- 


tario.’’saysSchmidt.  “Were  not  talk- 
ing about  importing  some  exotic  in- 
sect from  South  America."  □ 


Prairie  farming  practices,  subsidies 
suspected  in  duck  population  decline 


by  Andrew  Chazalon 

Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 

Duck  populations  on  the  Prairies  normally  drop  after 
repeated  droughts,  bt  in  recent  years,  some  species  have 
become  exceptionally  sparse.  U of  G researchers  think 
certain  farming  practices  and  the  government  subsidies 
that  encourage  them  may  be  responsible. 

Prof.  Tom  Nudds  and  research  associate  Ray  Bethke, 
Zoology,  are  documenting  the  relationships  among 
agriculture,  climate  and  ducks  by  sifting  through  the 
mountains  of  existing  data  on  Prairie  waterfowl. 

‘There  is  probably  no  other  wildlife  population  on  the 
planet  with  this  much  information  on  it," says  Bethke. 
‘They  have  been  studied  extensively  for  40  years." 

By  combining  this  duck  data  with  information  from 
Agriculture  Canada's  farm  census,  the  Canada  Land 
Inventory,  weather  records  and  a host  ol  other  sources, 
the  researchers  hope  to  determine  if  the  Prairies  are 
experiencing  declines  in  duck  populations  because  ot 
changes  in  agricultural  land-use  practices. 

To  interpret  the  data  properly,  the  researchers  need  to 
be  aware  of  large-  and  small-scale  relationships. 

‘The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  Air-Ground  Survey,  which  measures 
duck  populations,  uses  10,000-  to  200,000-square  - 
kiloineire  blocks  of  prairie  as  base  units,"says  Bethke. 
“and  the  Agriculture  Canada  census  operates  on  a farm- 
by-farm  basis.  But  the  patterns  they  reflect  take  place  at 
the  pond  level.” 

For  example,  some  studies  have  found  that  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  affects  mallards 
more  than  blue-winged  teals.  That  is  because  mallard 
nesting  grounds,  which  are  usually  one  to  five 
kilometres  from  ponds,  are  likely  to  be  cultivated  before 
those  of  the  blue- winged  teal,  which  nests  less  than  200 
metres  from  ponds. 

Other  ducks  that  nest  right  on  the  water  are  even  more 
vulnerable.  “By  recording  the  changes  in  these  different 
populations,  and  knowing  what  the  agricultural  land- 
use  practices  were,  we  can  determine  whether  farming 
was  responsible  for  their  decline,’’says  Bethke. 

Ultimately,  this  information  can  be  used  to  create  a 
computer  model  detailing  the  effect  government 
policies  have  on  Prairie  wildlife,  he  says.  Such  a model 
could  be  useful  in  the  $ 1.5-billion  North  American 
Waterfowl  Management  plan,  signed  in  1986  by 


Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Nudds  says  that  until  the  early  1 970s.  ducks  and  other 
wildlife  were  doing  Reasonably  weU’’on  the  Prairies.  But 
poor  harvests  in  much  of  the  world  led  to  an  increased 
demand  for  Canadian  grain.  As  a result,  government 
subsidies  were  introduced  to  encourage  farmers  to  plant 
grain  on  marginal  land.  As  ponds  were  drained  and 
nesting  areas  plowed  under,  duck  populations  began  to 
drop,  he  says. 

Those  same  subsidies  now  pay  for  the  pesticides,  her- 
bicides and  fuel  needed  to  support  grain  production  on 
this  marginal  land,  at  the  expense  of  both  farmers  and 
ducks,  he  says. 

Nudds  is  optimistic  that  considering  waterlowl 
management  and  farming  as  interdependent  will  be 
beneficial  to  both. 

‘You  can’t  have  a healthy  prairie  agro-economy 
without  a healthy  environment. "he  says.  ‘On  the  other 
hand,  too  many  wildlife  management  plans  have  suf- 
fered from  waterfowl  myopia  and  have  forgotten  about 
the  farmer.  By  looking  at  wildlife  management  through 
agriculture,  we  can  help  farmers  and  ducks."  □ 


Co-operative  stewardship  program 
preserves  Ontario’s  natural  legacy 


by  Kelly  McNiven 

Office  of  the  Vice-President. 

Research 

A co-operative  program  linking 
landowners  and  U of  G researchers 
has  helped  conserve  almost  1 8.000 
acres  of' woodlands  and  wetlands  in 
Ontario  — without  any  cash  ex- 
changing hands. 

The  Natural  Heritage 
Stewardship  Program,  a voluntary 
landowner  conservation  plan,  is 
designed  to  help  maintain  the  over- 
all esthetic  appeal  of  the  rural 
landscape,  provide  habitat  for 
wildlife,  act  as  a source  of 
economic  products  such  as  lumber 
and  provide  research  sites  for  fu- 
ture scientific  use.  says  program 
director  Prof.  Stewart  Hilts.  Land 
Resource  Science. 

’Working  directly  with  private 
landowners  is  really  the  only  prac- 
tical way  to  develop  successful  ap- 
proaches to  protecting  natural 
heritage."hc  says.  ‘It  turns  the  tradi- 
tional  approach  to  resource 
management  on  its  head,  but  it  s 
now  being  widely  explored  as  we 
seek  more  co-operative  ways  of 
developing  c n vi ro n m e n t a I 
policies." 

Traditionally,  natural  heritage 
areas  have  been  protected  through 
acquisition  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources,  conservation 
authorities  and  private  groups.  But 
the  number  of  sites  that  can  be 
protected  by  purchase  is  limited, 
and  sometimes  the  owner  simply 
doesn’t  want  to  sell. 

That’s  where  the  Natural 
Heritage  Stewardship  Program 
comes  fn.  After  identifying  biologi- 
cally significant  sites  --  such  as 
areas  of  natural  and  scientific  inter- 
est or  escarpment  natural  areas  — 
landowners  are  visited  by  a pro- 


gram representative  offering  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  heritage  of 
the  property. 

“The  landowners  do  like  the 
process."  says  Hilts  “A  repre- 
sentative comes  to  their  home  and 
talks  about  the  natur  al  heritage,  but 
mostly  listens  to  their  concerns  and 
problems,  rather  than  bureaucratic 
regulations  being  imposed." 

The  presence  of  rare  species  and 
high-quality  vegetation  stands  are 
the  main  factors  that  identify  an 
area  as  having  natural  heritage. 
The  major  /ones  of  interest  in  On- 
tario are  the  Carolinian  /one (from 
Toronto  to  Grand  Bend)  and  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  (Niagara 
Falls  to  Tobermory > — 74.000 
acres  altogether. 

The  team  has  received  agree- 
ments from  40  pereeni  ol  the  land- 
owners contacted  in  the  Carolinian 
zone  (13.000  acres)  and  60  per 
cent  in  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
zone  (4.800  acres). 

The  agreements  are  verbal  and 
do  not  involve  an  exchange  ot  cash. 
The  province  does  offer  land- 
owners  a conservation  land  tax 
rebate  - a 100-per-cent  property 
tax  rebate  on  the  natural  heritage 
area  pan  of  their  land  And  par- 
ticipants receive  stewardship 
awards  recognizing  their  contribu- 
tions to  keeping  the  rural  landscape 
healthy 

The  program  has  caught  the  at- 
tention of  other  provinces.  So  far. 
Hilts  has  received  queries  from 
British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan. 
Manitoba  and  the  Maritimes. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  ot  Natural 
Resources,  the  Ontario  Heritage 
Foundation.  Wildlife  Habiial 
Canaoa  and  the  World  Wildlife 
Foundation  □ 
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Our  people 


Jim  Brett  and  Ron  MacKinnonJJ  of 

G Library,  presented  a paper  en- 
titled “Meat  to  the  Wolves:  Introduc- 
ing CD-ROM  Databases  to  a 
University  Library”  at  the  Canada 
Online  IV  Conference  in  Toronto. 

The  paper  provided  an  overview  of 
the  CD-ROM  technology  used  in 
the  University's  library  and  dis- 
cussed CD-ROM's  impact  on 


workload  and  staffing. 

McKinnon  and  Brett  also 
presented  a workshop  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto's  faculty  of  library 
and  information  science  on  'The 
Human  Factor  and  the  Electronic 
Libra ry.'Their  session  dealt  with  the 
impact  of  new  library  technologies 
on  staff  and  users.  □ 


Secretary  of  State  promotes  bilingual  study 


The  Department  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  established  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Silver  Jubilee  Endowment 
Fund  for  study  in  a second  official 
language  program,  which  will  pro- 
vide at  least  six  awards  to  encourage 
young  Canadians  to  study  the  other 
official  language  for  one  year  at  a 
university  that  functions  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

Administered  by  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada,  the  awards  are  valued  at 
$5,000.  plus  economy  return  fare 
between  the  recipient's  place  of 


residence  and  university.  Can- 
didates must  be  Canadian  citizens  or 
permanent  residents,  must  be  en- 
rolled in  the  second  or  third  year  of 
an  undergraduate  program  and  must 
have  sufficient  ability  in  their  second 
official  language  to  pursue  studies  in 
that  language. 

U of  G can  nominate  one  can- 
didate. whose  name  must  be  for- 
warded by  Feb.  15  to  the  Awards 
Division,  AUCC.  15 1 Slater  St.,  Ot- 
tawa K I P 5N I . For  more  informa- 
tion, call  613-563-1236.  □ 


Suggestions  pay  off 


Hospitality  Services  has  initiated  an  awards  pro- 
gram for  employees  who  come  up  with  valuable 
suggestions.  The  first-place  award  — $500  and  a 
certificate  — goes  to  1 0 staff  members  in  the  Level 
O kitchen  in  the  University  Centre,  for  their  sugges- 
tion to  compost  food  waste.  It's  estimated  that 
separating  the  waste  will  produce  about  250  to  350 


kilograms  of  compostable  material  a day.  Above, 
Hospitality  Services  director  Garry  Round,  left, 
presents  the  employee  suggestion  award  to 
kitchen  staff  Maria  Stefano,  Giuseppina  Facchini, 
Enrica  Vadori,  Victor  Fantini,  Henry  Kuiper,  Ivana 
Maggiolo,  Ivana  Armellini  and  Mary  Lipianin. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Personnel  report 


Staff  development  courses  available 

Employment  Services  and  T raining  in  the  Personnel  Department  is  again  offering  a number 
of  free  staff  development  opportunities.  Many  courses  are  being  repeated  because  of  high 
demand,  says  manager  Cal  Swegles,  and  a number  of  new  courses  are  being  offered  in 
response  to  job-related  needs  identified  through  formal  assessment  procedures. 

To  handle  the  increased  demand  and  to  ensure  fairness,  registration  is  now  being  done 
electronically  by  phone  mail.  Registration  is  limited,  so  call  the  appropriate  number  to 
register,  starting  Jan.  3 1 . □ 


Seminar 

Date 

Ext. 

Lab  Animal  Methodology 
Workshops 

Feb.  12  or  14 

3059 

Practical  Labor  Relations 

Feb.  12 

3059 

Shipping  and  Receiving 
Dangerous  Goods 

Feb.  13 

8656 

Employee  Orientation  Program 

Feb.  1 5 

3059 

University  Personnel 
Policies/Procedures 

Feb.  19 

3059 

Helping  Students  Help 
Themselves 

Feb.  20 

8646 

Financial  Planning  for 
Retirement 

Feb.  21 

6598 

Behavioral  Selection  Interviewing: 
More  than  a Gut  Feeling 

Feb.  26 

3426 

Career  Planning/Goal 
Setting  for  Women 

Feb.  28 

8647 

Understanding  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code 

March  5 

3059 

Planning  and  Budgeting 
at  U of  G 

March  6 

8653 

Coping  with  Animal  Mortality 
in  Research  and  Training 

March  6 

8657 

Training  Employees  Effectively 

March  6 & 7 

6598 

Creative  Conflict  Resolution 

March  7 & 8 

3426 

Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation 

March  1 1 to  1 5 

3059/6598 

Understanding  Accounts  Payable 

March  1 3 

8652 

Managing  Underperformance 

March  1 9 

3059 

WHMIS  for  Office  Personnel 

March  20 

8650 

Managing  in  Times  of  Change 

March  21 

6598 

Managing  the  Plateaued  Employee 

March  22 

3059 

Care  and  Use  of  Animals 
in  Research  and  Training 

March  27  & April  3 

8658 

Applied  Organizational 
Psychology 

April  2 

3059 

The  Plateaumg  Phenomenon: 
Redefining  Success 

April  4 

8651 

Introduction  to  Human 
Resources  Management 

April  9 

6598 

Time  Use  Management 

April  10  & 17 

8655 

Effective  Media  Relations 

April  1 1 

8654 

Leadership  Skills  for  Women 

April  16 

8648 

Building  Effective  Work  Teams 

April  17 

6598 

Managing  Projects  Successfully 

April  24  & 25 

8649 
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Scholarship  plan  changes 

Recent  changes  to  the  scholarship  plan  have 
extended  the  plan  to  cover  dependent  children 
who  cannot  meet  the  scholarship  requirements 
and  spouses.  The  changes  do  not  apply  to 
faculty.  For  more  information,  contact 
Employee  Relations  or  your  union  or  associa- 
tion. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Jan.  25,  1991,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Executive  Secretary  I,  Communications  Ser- 
vices; contractually  limited  for  long-term  dis- 
ability coverage.  Normal  hiring  range: 


$407.3 1 to  $438.85  a week. 

Fourth-Class  Stationary  Engineer,  Centre 
Utilities.  Job  rate:  $15.04  an  hour;  start  rate: 
$14. 16  an  hour. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

START  ’91  Senior  Leader,  part  time  from 
March  to  August,  and  START  ’91  Group 
Leaders,  part  time  in  June  and  July.  Training 
May  3 1 to  June  2 and  sessions  throughout  July. 
Send  resume  to  Kathy  Douglas,  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre,  Level  3,  Univer- 
sity Centre,  by  Feb.  8 for  senior  leader  position, 
Feb.  28  for  group  leaders.  □ 


T5C 


FRED  PENNER 


A FAMILY  CONCERT 


with  The  Cat’s  Meow  Band 

presented  by 


& 


CJOY 


1460 


; 

■i 


WAR  MEMORIAL  HALL 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


SUNDAY 

FEBRUARY  10  1991 
1 p.m.  & 3 p.m. 


ALL  SEATS:  $9.50  A' 

(including  G.S.T ) plus  hondling 

AVAILABLE  AT  U.C.  BOX  OFFICE. 
SAM  THE  RECORD  MAN.  BOOK- 
SHELF CAFE.  THE  CORNER  IN  STONE 
RD.  MALL.  STORIES  CHILDREN'S 
BOOKSTORE,  & PLAY  ZONE  IN 
WILLOW  WEST  MALL. 

SPECIAL  NEEDS  SEATING  IS  AVAILABLE 

VISA  & MASTERCARD: 

(519)  824-4120  ext.  4368 


REPRESENTATION 

PAQUIN  ENT.  GROUP 
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Briefly 


Theatre  in  the  Trees 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre  returns  Feb.  2 with 
Neil  Simon’s  Wiaffgr  Two,  with  per- 
formances scheduled  until  April. 
Cost  is  $32.50  for  the  dinner  and 
show.  Tickets  are  available  at  the 
University  Centre  box  office,  Ext. 
3940. 

Mature  music 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the 
Humanities  Association  of  Canada 
is  sponsoring  a lecture/recital  Feb.  3 
with  Prol.  Gerald  Manning,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Music.  Entitled 
'Music  of  Maturity:  Composers  in 
Old  Age,’’the  lecture  will  explore  the 
late  compositions  of  Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Brahms.  It  begins  at 
3:30  p.m.  at  St.  George's  Church. 
Cost  is  $5  general,  free  for  students 
and  association  members. 


Scientists  to  speak 


The  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  is  presenting  a series 
of  seminars.  Anne  Marie  De  Passille 
of  Agriculture  Canada  will  speak 
Jan.  31  on  ‘Suckling  Behavior  of 
Calves:  Motivation  and  Effects  on 
Digestive  Physiology.”  On  Feb.  5, 
Prof.  Hugh  Lehman,  Philosophy, 
discusses  “Economics,  Efficiency 
and  Ethics  in  Animal  Production." 
And  on  Feb.  12,  Michele  Tixier- 
Boichard  of  France’s  INRA  will 
speak  on  ‘Polymorphisms  in  En- 


dogenous RAV  Viral  Genes  in  Ex- 
perimental Strains  of  Chickens  Dif- 
fering in  Genetic  Origin  and 
Performance.’’ The  seminars  are  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Room  141  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  build- 
ing. 

Focus  on  nutrition 

Dr.  William  Clark  of  Victoria 
Hospital  in  London  will  give  a semi- 
nar Feb.  6 on  The  Impact  of  Nutri- 
tion on  Kidney  Diseases.” 
Sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences,  the  talk  begins 
at  4 p.m.  in  Room  1 4 1 of  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  building. 


Leaders  in  agriculture 

The  Advanced  Agricultural  Leader- 
ship Program,  designed  to  develop 
agricultural  leadership  skills 
through  a series  of  seminars  and  in- 
ternational experience,  will  run  its 
fourth  class  in  September.  An  infor- 
mation meeting  on  the  program  will 
be  held  Feb.  13  at  8 p.m.  at  The 
Arboretum  Centre.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Patricia  Mighton  at 
767-3503. 


Developing  skills 

International  Education  Services  is 
offering  hands-on  skills  training 
workshops  this  semester.  The  ses- 
sions will  cover  writing  funding 
proposals  Jan.  3 1 , looking  for  work 
overseas  Feb.  7,  working  effectively 
overseas  Feb.  14  and  cross-cultural 
communications  March  14. 
Registration  is  $2.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  to  register,  call  IES  at  Ext. 
6918. 


The  sounds  of  music 

The  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Victor  Sawa.  will 
perform  its  winter  concert  Feb.  1 0 at 
3 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $6  general,  $5  for 
seniors  and  students,  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  door. 

Human  biology 

The  School  of  Human  Biology's 
seminar  series  continues  Feb.  I 
when  Prof.  Mike  Lindinger  discus- 
ses “Factors  Affecting  Skeletal 
Muscle  Extracellular  Fluid  Volume 
During  Intense  Exercise.’’On  Feb.  8, 
Prof.  Michael  Mahaney  will  explore 
‘Phenotypic  Heterogeneity  in  the 
Development  of  Children  with  Cys- 
tic Fibrosis:  Related  to  Disease 
Severity?"The  sessions  begin  at  1:10 
p.m.  in  Room  108  of  the  Human 
Biology  building. 

Alberta  bound 

Admissions  office  staff  are  holding 
U of  G information  sessions  in  Al- 
berta next  month,  and  U of  G alumni 
are  invited  to  attend.  On  Feb.  I I, 
assistant  registrar  Chuck 
Cunningham  will  lead  a session  in 
Calgary  at  the  Delta  Bow  Valley 
Hotel  from  5 to  7 p.m.  On  Feb.  13, 
he  will  be  at  Molson  House  in  Ed- 
monton from  5 to  7 p.m.  The  alumni 
contact  for  Calgary  is  Janet 
Hutchison  at  403-245-878 1 . In  Ed- 
monton, call  Juanita  Olson  at  403- 
466-9617.  For  more  information, 
call  Betsy  Allan,  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Community  Relations,  Ext.  6533. 


Music  at  noon 

Pianist  Robert  Kortgaard  performs 
Feb.  7 in  the  free  noon-hour  concert 
series  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Music.  The  Other  Donizetti  Trio, 
on  oboe/ English  horn,  bassoon  and 
piano,  will  be  featured  Feb.  7.  The 
performances  are  at  12:10  and  1:10 
p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon 
building. 

Waste  treatment 

Kevin  Kennedy,  associate  research 
officer  at  the  National  Research 
Council,  will  discuss  ‘Factors  Af- 
fecting Anaerobic  Treatment  of 
Chemithermomechanical  Pulp 
Waste  Water"  Feb.  8 in  a seminar 
organized  by  the  School  of  En- 
gineering. It  starts  at  2 p.m.  in  Room 
1 1 0 of  the  Thornbrough  building 

Convocation  parking 

During  winter  convocation  Feb.  I . 
parking  lots  P.23/24  (Textiles  build- 
ing) and  P.44  (Johnston  Hall ) for  the 
use  of  convocaton  guests.  Alterna- 
tive parking  for  regular  users  can  be 
found  in  lots  P.7,  P.I9  (front  sec- 
tion), P.17,  P.48  and  P.14/15 
Anyone  who  has  a premium  parking 
permit  for  P.24  will  be  allowed  to 
park  in  the  designated  premium 
parking  zone. 

Dressing  up 

The  Faculty  Club  presents  ‘Dress- 
ings,’’an  evening  of  information  on 
accessorizing,  cosmetics  and  hair 
Feb.  1 1 . The  $35  cost  includes  three 
workshops,  a fashion  show  and  des- 
sert. For  tickets,  call  the  club  at  Ext. 
8578. 


At  The  Arboretum 

Feb.  3 is  "Arboretum  Day  — 
February  Frolic,"  featuring  guided 
walks  at  I and  3:30  p.m.  from  The 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre  and  a 
concert  by  the  Cantible  Cello  Quar- 
tet at  2:30  p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre.  For  adults  and  children  over 
nine,  a Night  Stalker  s Owl  Prowl" 
Feb.  10  leaves  at  9 p.m.  from  the 
nature  centre.  Register  at  Ext.  3932. 
The  Sunday  afternoon  walk  scries 
for  the  whole  family  features  the 
theme  "Animal  Tracks  and  Track- 
ing" Feb.  10.  Meet  at  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m.  The  next  segment  of 
the  T uesday  evening  tour/talk  series 
Feb.  12  features  Steven  Aboud  on 
‘Shrub  Identification  in  Winter."  It 
begins  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre. 


Plant  history 

‘Developmental  and  Physiological 
Correlates  of  Life  History  Variation 
in  Annual  Plants:  A Study  of 
Polygonum  Arenasinwi" is  the  topic 
of  a botany  seminar  by  Monica 
Geber  of  Cornell  University  Feb.  6 
at  I 1:10  a.m.  in  Room  259  of  the 
Axelrod  building.  She  will  also  hold 
an  open  discussion  at  2:10  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  314. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  “Briefly,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


Coming  events 


Thursday,  Jan.  31 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - “Suckling  Behavior  of  Calves: 
Motivation  and  Effects  on  Diges- 
tive Physiology,"  Anne  Marie  De 
Passille,  11:10  a.m..  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Pathology  Seminar  - "In  Vitro 
Characterization  of  the  E2  Protein 
of  Sialodacryoadenitis  Virus," 
Michael  Barker,  11:10  a.m..  Pathol- 
ogy 2 1 52. 

Fine  Art  lecture  - Ron  Martin, 
noon.  Painting  Studio,  24  Hayes 
Ave. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - Essay 
Writing,  noon,  UC  332. 

Concert  - Robert  Kortgaard,  piano. 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107,  free. 

Art  Talk  - “Arts  of  Duration,"  7 to  9 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 

Friday,  Feb.  1 

Winter  Convocation  PhD, 
D.V.Sc.,  M.Agr..  MA.  MLA.  M.Sc., 
graduate  diploma,  BLA.  B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Agr-).  B.Sc. (Eng  ),  B.Sc. 
(H.K.),  associate  diploma  in 
agriculture.  10  a.m.:  B.A.Sc..  BA, 
B.Comm..  2:30  p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  "Factors 
Affecting  Skeletal  Muscle  Ex- 
tracellular Fluid  Volume  During 
Intense  Exercise,"  Mike  Lindinger, 
1:10  p.m..  Human  Biology  1 08. 

Saturday,  Feb.  2 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  Chapter 
Two.  dinner  6:30  p.nv.  perform- 
ance  8 p.m..  $32.50. 

Sunday,  Feb.  3 

Arboretum  “Arboretum  Day  — 
February  Frolic."  guided  walks.  I 
and  3:30  p.m.;  concert.  Cantible 
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Cello  Quartet,  2:30  p.m. 
Humanities  Association  Lecture  - 
"Music  of  Maturity:  Composers  in 
Old  Age,"  Gerald  Manning,  3:30 
p.m.,  St.  George’s  Church.  $5 
general,  free  for  students  and  as- 
sociation members. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  5 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - “Economics,  Efficiency  and 
Ethics  in  Animal  Production,"  Hugh 
Lehman.  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Our  World  - “Refugees:  A Global 
Concern."  noon,  UC  442. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - Report 
Writing,  noon,  UC  332. 

Physics  Lecture  - “C ritical  Behavior 
of  Changed  Instanton  Gases  in  Two 
and  Three  Dimensions,”  Gunpathy 
Murthy.4  p.m.,MacNaughton  I 13. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  6 

Botany  Seminar  - “Developmental 
and  Physiological  Correlates  of 
Life  History  Variation  in  Annual 
Plants:  A Study  of  Polygonum 
Arenastrum,"  Monica  Geber,  I 1:10 
a.m.,  Axelrod  259. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - "Mutation- 
al Spectra  of  Nitroarenes  in  Bac- 
teria," Doug  Bryant.  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Computing  Seminar  - Looking  at 
theNe.XT  andMediaStation."  12:10 
p.m..  Computing  Services  204. 
Nutrition  Seminar  - "The  Impact  ol 
Nutrition  on  Kidney  Diseases," 
William  Clark.  4 p.m..  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - “The  Functional 
Response  of  Browsers  and  Some 
Possible  Dynamical  Implications." 
PerLundberg,4  p.m..  Axelrod  259. 

Thursday,  Feb.  7 

Writing  Skills  Program  - Report 
Writing,  noon.  UC  332. 


Concert  - The  Other  Donizetti  Trio, 
oboe/English  horn,  bassoon  and 
piano,  12:10  and  1:10  p.m..  Mac- 
Kinnon 107,  free. 

Art  Talk  - “Arts  of  Duration,"  7 to  9 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 

Friday,  Feb.  8 

Human  Biology  Seminar 

‘Phenotypic  Heterogeneity  in  the 
Development  of  Children  with 
Cystic  Fibrosis:  Related  to  Disease 
Severity?"  Michael  Mahaney.  1:10 
p.m..  Human  Biology  108. 
EngineeringSeminar  “Factors Af- 
fecting Anaerobic  Treatment  ol 
Chemithermomechanical  Pulp 
Waste  Water,"  Kevin  Kennedy,  2 
p.m.,  Thornbrough  1 10. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Chapter 
Two , dinner  6:30  p.m..  perform- 
ance 8 p.m..  $32.50. 

Art  Reception  - Viewpoints  Annual 
Juried  Exhibition.  7 to  10  p.m.. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Saturday,  Feb.  9 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Chapter 
Two , dinner  6:30  p.m..  perform- 
ance 8 p.m.,  $32.50. 

Arboretum  - "Night  Stalker’s  Owl 
Prowl."  7 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre,  register  at  Ext.  3932. 

Sunday,  Feb.  10 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon 
Walk.  “Animal  Tracks  and  Track- 
ing.” 2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Concert  - Guelph  Youth  Orchestra. 

3 p.m..  Arboretum  Centre.  $6 
general.  $5  students  and  seniors. 

Monday,  Feb.  1 1 

Fashion  Show  - "Dressings.  7:30 
p.m..  Faculty  Club.  $35. 


Tuesday,  Feb.  12 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - "Polymorphisms  in  En- 
dogenous RAV  Viral  Genes  in 
Experimental  Strains  of  Chickens 
Differing  in  Genetic  Origin  and 
Performance."  Michele  Tixier- 
Boichard,  11:10  a.m..  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Our  World  - “Take  Back  the 
Economy:  Lessons  from  Africa  and 
Elsewhere,"  noon,  UC  442. 
WritingSkillsProgram  - Grammar 
and  Punctuation,  noon.  UC  332. 
Physics  lecture  - “NMR  Studies  at 
the  Conformational  Switch  of  ras 
p2  I ."  Anne-Frances  Miller.  4 p.m., 
MacNaughton  I 1 3. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening 
Talk/Tour,  “Shrub  Identification  in 


Winter."  Steven  Aboud.  7 p.m.. 
Arboretum  Centre. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  13 

Computing  Seminar  UNIX  and 
Networks."  12:10  p.m..  Computing 
Services  204. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - “Diabetes  in 
Canadian  Native  Populations." 
Susan  Evers.  4 p.m  . Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Zoolog)  Seminar  - "Conservation 
— Can  One  Word  Be  an 
Oxymoron?"  Ron  Brooks.  4 p.m.. 
Axelrod  259. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  “Coming  Events, " calCBxt . 
2592. 


Classifieds 

For  rent 

For  sale 

Furnished  condominium,  two 
bedrooms,  two  bathrooms,  separate 
dining  room,  822-331 2 after  6 p.m 

Furnished  room,  1 5-minute  walk  from 
campus.  821  -2846. 

Circular  maple  coffee  table,  with  four 
fitting  tables.  Ext  6234 

Several  violins,  each  with  bow  and 
case,  viewing  by  appointment  only. 
822-3567  after  7:30  p.m. 

Furnished  four-bedroom  house,  close 
to  University,  available  April  1 to  July 
31 , SI  ,295  a month  plus  utilities,  763- 
5078  evenings. 

Collie  puppies,  registered,  sable  and 
white,  shots,  eye  checks,  837-3824 

Thank  you 

Wanted 

To  the  person  who  spotted  my  keys  in 
front  of  my  car  Jan.  1 7 and  took  them 
to  the  campus  police  station.  Jan 
Walker 

“Classifieds”  is  a free  service  of- 
fered bv  At  Cuelph  Tor  staff, 
faculty,  students  and  alumni  of 
the  University.  All  items  must  In- 
typed  and  submitted  to  \t 
Cuelph.  Level  4,  University 
Centre,  by  noon  Thursday. 
Direct  inquiries  to  Ext.  6579. 

Furnished  house  or  three-bedroom 
apartment  for  Danish  scientist  on  sab- 
batical at  OVC  Aug.  1 to  Feb  1 . 1 992. 
Allan  King,  Ext.  4927. 

Good  homes  for  two  friendly  adult 
Newfoundland  dogs,  Toni,  Ext.  6582 

Members  for  women's  slo-pitch  team, 
over  35.  registration  Feb.  2 and  9 from 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  Willow  West  Mall, 
or  call  Rhonda,  823-2713. 

Hymn  and  her 


Campus  ministry  is  a family  affair 


bv  David  Thomas 
Staff  writer 

It  was  the  challenge  of  doing 
spiritual  work  in  a diverse  com- 
munity that  attracted  Lucy  Reid  and 
David  Howells  to  the  Campus  Min- 
istry at  U of  G. 

‘In  a way.  we  felt  we  were  called 
here,  because  we  weren't  looking  for 
a campus  ministry  specifically,’‘says 
Howclls.it  seemed  God  kept  point- 
ing our  way  to  Guelph.  It  feels  right 
to  be  here." 

Searching  for  something  more 
than  a traditional  parish,  Howells 
and  Reid  arrived  at  Guelph  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  to  share  the 
ecumenical  chaplain’s  post  sup- 
ported by  the  Anglican,  Pres- 
byterian and  United  churches.  That 
gives  the  couple  new  opportunities 
to  widen  their  ministry. 

“We  wanted  something  dynamic 
as  opposed  to  something  static,  to  be 
more  innovative  in  the  ways  we  help 
people."  says  Reid,  it's  nice  to  be 
ecumenical  with  a small  e'  rather 
than  an  Anglican  with  a capital  ‘A.’” 

The  two  met  in  their  native 
England  while  studying  theology 
and  got  married  alter  graduation. 
One  of  the  reasons  they  decided  to 
emigrate  to  Canada  was  the  Church 
of  England's  policy  of  not  ordaining 
women. 

The  situation  became  increasing- 
ly frustratingCsuys  Reid,  so  she  and 
Howells  moved  to  an  Anglican 


parish  in  Montreal.  They  stayed 
there  for  two  years  before  spending 
four  years  in  Kapuskasing. 

But  leading  a traditional  con- 
gregation didn't  provide  the  couple 
with  enough  stimulation. 

“We  wanted  to  be  able  to  work  in 
a context  where  people  are  studying, 
investigating  and  questioning,”says 
Howells.  “We  wanted  to  be  in  an 
environment  where  that’s  seen  as 
good,  not  threatening.” 

He  describes  their  ministry  as 
“more  radical  than  conservative.” 
The  egalitarian  convictions  that 
brought  them  to  another  country  are 
central  to  being  creative  in  helping 
people  define  their  relationship  with 
God.  Their  work  isn’t  limited  solely 
to  members  of  Anglican,  Pres- 
byterian or  United  congregations. 

“We're  not  here  to  teach  people 
what  to  believe  or  to  tell  them  to  stay 
with  what  they  believe,” says  Reid. 
“We're  here  to  guide  people  to 
show  them  that  the  spiritual  journey 
is  as  important  as  any  other  journey 
in  life.” 

In  fact,  spirituality  touches  on  all 
aspects  of  life,  she  says.  “You  can’t 
keep  your  faith  in  a box,  isolated 
from  everything  else.  They're  inter- 
connected.” 

Developing  specific  programs  to 
meet  their  goals  will  lake  a bit  of 
time.  Howells  and  Reid  want  to  gel 
to  know  the  campus  better  and  raise 
the  profile  of  the  Campus  Ministry 
office.  Their  plans  include  setting  up 


Revs.  David  Howells  and  Lucy  Reid  share  a ministry  and  the  raising  of  their  three  children:  Tom,  Kate  and 
baby  Ben.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


a Wednesday  noon-hour  gathering 
in  the  chapel  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre  and  a Thursday 
dinner  meeting.  Reid  already  par- 
ticipates in  Womanspirit,  a weekly 
exploration  of  worship  and  discus- 
sion from  a female  perspective. 

For  Howells  and  Reid,  planning 
programs  also  involves  dealing  with 


diapers. 

Reid  is  on  maternity  leave  with 
their  third  child,  and  the  couple  is 
working  out  how  to  split  up  mini- 
stering and  parenting  evenly. 

“We  haven't  quite  figured  out  how 
we’ll  divide  it  up,”says  Howells.  But 
they  see  their  dual  roles  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  life  together  and  at 


U of  G. 

As  Reid  says, “Sharing  the  working 
and  parenting  is  an  alternative  for 
other  people  to  examine.  It  can 
show  another  way  of  doing  things.” 

Reid  and  Howells  welcome  in- 
quiries from  members  of  the 
University  community.  They  can  be 
reached  at  Ext.  2390.  □ 


Religion  in  review 


Thursday,  Jan.  31 
Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m„  Univer- 
sity Centre  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
Study:  women  and  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  334. 
Ecumenical  Community:  get- 

tosether  and  discussion,  5 to  7 p.m., 
UC  334. 

Friday,  Feb.  I 

Catholic  Mass:  8:10  a.m„  UC  533. 
Womanspirit:  sharing  experience, 
worship  and  discussion  from  a 
feminine  perspective,  noon.  UC 
533.  Muslim  Friday  Prayer:  I p.m. 


& 


UC533.  (ttO 

Sunday,  Feb.  3 

Catholic  Mass:  10:10  a.m„  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  Feb.  4 

Catholic  Mass:  1 2: 1 0 p.m.,  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  5 

Catholic  Mass:  8: 1 0 p.m.,  UC  533. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  6 
Morning  Prayer:  8:10a.m.,UC  533. 
Midweek  in  God’s  Presence:  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533.  Immanuel  Christian 


Fellowship:  rides  leave  from  UC 
front  doors  at  5 p.m. 

The  Campus  Ministry  on  Level  3 
of  the  University  Centre  has  current 
religious  periodicals  and  a small 
lending  library.  Everyone  is  wel- 
come to  drop  in. 

If  you  have  any  items  for  “Religion 
in  Review,”submit  them  to  the  Cam- 
pus Ministry.  UC  Level  3,  Ext. 
8909.  □ 


Licenced  under 
LLBO 


Reservations 

519-767-5035 


Located  on  the 
4th  Floor 
University 
Centre 

(near  ihc  north  cl  valors) 


OCUFA  seeks  nominations 
for  1990  teaching  awards 

The  Ontario  Confederation  of  University  Faculty  Associations  is 
calling  for  nominations  for  its  1990  teaching  and  academic 
librarianship  awards.  OCUFA  has  presented  198  awards  since 
1 973  and  will  confer  about  1 0 this  year. 

The  teaching  awards  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in 
such  areas  as  classroom  instruction,  course  design,  curriculum 
development  and  organization  of  teaching  programs.  Excellence 
in  academic  librarianship  is  recognized  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  areas  including  development  and  delivery  of  services, 
provision  of  educational  materials  and  collection  development 
and  management. 

Nominations  must  include  a covering  nomination  form,  a 
nominator's  brief  and  supporting  documents.  Originals  and  six 
copies  should  be  sent  by  March  1 5 to  the  OCUFA  Committee  on 
Teaching  Awards,  27  Carlton  St  , Suite  400,  Toronto  M5B  IL2. 
For  more  information,  call  4 1 6-979-2 1 1 7.  □ 


Saving  for  Retirement 
Reducing  taxes 

These  are  2 good 
reasons  to  invest  in 
a ScotiaMcLeod  RSP. 

Here's  a third  reason. 

Receive  a complimentary 
Book.  "How  to  reduce  the 
Tax  you  pay"  written  by 
the  TAX  EXPERTS  at 
Deloille  Touche 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 

or  return  the  attached  coupon 

Mail  to:  Suite  301,  42  Wyndham  Street  North. 

Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 

Name: , 

Address: 


City: Prov.: Postal  Code 

Tel:  (Bus) (Res) 

□ ScotiaMcLeod 
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Next  week, 
turn  to  page  2 for  the 
first  monthly  column  by 
President 
Brian  Segal. 


Students 
approve 
new  pool 

U of  G students  decided  to  sup- 
port a new  swimming  pool 
through  higher  athletic  fees  in  a 
referendum  held  Jan.  23  to  3 1 . Of 
the  32.5  percent  of  eligible  stu- 
dents who  turned  out  to  vote,  88.4 
percent  voted  in  favor  of  the  pool. 
All  full-time  students  were 
eligible  to  vote. 

The  referendum  asked  students 
if  they  would  favor  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  pool  and  renova- 
tions to  provide  locker  rooms 
and  fitness  areas,  provided:  one 
pool  is  available  for  student  ac- 
tivities during  all  normal  ath- 
letics centre  hours;  a further  ath- 
letics building  fee  of  $10  a 
semester  is  imposed,  increasing 
by  $ I a year  during  the  length  of 
the  mortgage;  the  fee  is  not  im- 
plemented until  the  pool  is  in  use 
(projected  completion  is  the  fall 
semester  of  1992);  and  the 
University contributes$l  million 
and  picks  up  all  operating  costs. 

Board  of  Governors  gave  its 
blessing  in  November  1990  for 
the  University  to  go  ahead  with 
the  plans,  subject  to  student  sup- 
port. Construction  plans  ap- 
proved by  B of  G called  for  the 
construction  of  a pool,  but  finan- 
cial limitations  prevented  it. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents voted  in  a 1985  referen- 
dum for  a swimming  pool. 

This  time  around  there  was  a 
campaign  to  persuade  students 
to  reject  the  new  fee.  Posters 
placed  around  campus  told  stu- 
dents they  had  already  con- 
tributed more  than  $3  million 
and  called  the  proposed  new  fee 
‘h  shameful  rip-off."  □ 


U of  G anticipates  news  shortly  from 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities (MCU)  on  capital  funds 
towards  construction  of  a proposed 
$2 1 -million  academic  building. 

The  6,000-square-metre  building 
would  be  located  centrally  in  the 
area  between  the  McKinnnon 
building,  the  University  Centre  and 
the  Beef  Barn,  and  would  accom- 
modate the  University’s  dramatic 
increase  in  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment and  provide  a central  focus  for 
environmental  activities. 

The  University  has  asked  MCU  to 
provide  a $ 1 4-million  capital  grant 
towards  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. U of  G would  provide  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  building  from  funds 
raised  from  private  sources  and  be- 
tween $2  million  and  $6  million  to 
renovate  vacated  space  in  Day  Hall 
and  the  Horticultural  Science  build- 
ing for  undergraduate  teaching  and 
research. 

If  funding  comes  through  in  1991, 
construction  would  begin  in  1992 
with  completion  expected  by  1994. 

Senior  administrators  have  con- 
ducted an  intensive  lobbying  effort 
to  gain  MCU  support  for  the 
academic  building.  President  Brian 
Segal  and  senior  administrators 
were  in  Toronto  last  November  to 
present  a brief  to  MCU. 

“We  received  a very  sympathetic 
hearing,”  says  Derek  Jamieson, 
director  of  Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning. 

The  capital  project  was  also  dis- 
cussed during  a Dec.  5 visit  by  MCU 
minister  Richard  Allen  for  the  offi- 
cial opening  of  the  DisabledStudent 
Centre  and  again  at  the  Dec.  1 1 visit 
of  assistant  deputy  minister  Ralph 
Benson,  who  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Segal  to  skate  at  the 
University’s  new  arena  and  to  tour 
some  of  the  crowded  and  outdated 
facilities  on  campus. 

“They  have  a good  understanding 
of  our  problems  and  were  very  sup- 
portive,” says  Jamieson.  ‘We  are 
keeping  our  fingers  crossed  and 
hoping  that  our  efforts  will  be 
rewarded." 

Enrolment  soars 

In  its  brief  to  MCU,  the  University 
says  fall  undergraduate  enrolment 
increased  33  per  cent,  from  8,323  to 
11,090  between  1980  and  1990, 
and  fall  graduate  enrolment  in- 
creased 79  per  cent,  from  814  to 
1,457. 

At  the  same  time,  research  activity 
increased.  Since  1985,  funding 
from  external  sources  has  risen  25 
per  cent  — from  $36.5  million  to 
$55.7  million. 

Guelph  counts  itself  among  the 
most  research-intensive  univer- 
sities in  the  country,  ranking  sixth  in 
research  funding  received  from 
outside  sources.  Maintaining  this 
position  requires  specialized  equip- 
ment, technicians,  postdoctoral  fel- 
lows and  graduate  students,  and 
services  space. 

Nowhere  has  the  enrolment  in- 
crease been  more  dramatic  than  in 
the  bachelor  of  arts  program,  where 
fall  undergraduate  enrolment  has 
increased  128  per  cent  in  10  years 


— from  2,073  to  4,736  — and 
graduate  enrolment  in  the  arts  and 
social  sciences,  which  has  increased 
1 07  per  cent  — from  1 25  to  259. 

Guelph’s  enrolment  reached  an 
all-time  high  in  the  fall  semester  of 
1990  with  13,579  undergraduate 
full  and  part-time  students.  This 
prompted  Senate  last  October  to 
support  restricting  the  number  of 
winter  admissions  to  about  200  stu- 
dents. 

The  brief  points  to  the  strain  on 
facilities  and  the  undermining  of  the 
quality  of  education  for  students  be- 
cause of  having  more  than  a full 
house  — one-third  more  night  clas- 
ses, classrooms  booked  at  100-per- 
cent  capacity  all  week,  and  all 
classrooms  with  100  or  more  seats 
booked  solidly,  including  in  the 
evenings.  There  were  65  quota 
courses  last  fall,  compared  with  49 
in  the  fall  of  1989,  and  1,010  stu- 
dents (compared  with  320  in  the  fall 
of  1989)  were  dropped  from  quota 
classes  after  they  had  completed 
course  selection  by  the  appropriate 
deadlines. 

Space  crunch 

When  the  MacKinnon  building 
was  constructed  in  1 967,  total  U of 
G enrolment  was  less  than  5,000 
students.  Today,  enrolment  in  the 
colleges  of  Arts  and  Social  Science 
alone  is  nearly  5,000. 

Original  plans  called  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  MacKinnon  building 
when  University  enrolment  reached 
6,000  students  — a milestone 
passed  in  the  early  1970s.  Mac- 
Kinnon was  also  built  before 
graduate  programs  were  estab- 
lished in  the  two  colleges,  and  the 
University  did  not  anticipate  that 
the  building  would  be  needed  for 
extensive  experimental  facilities. 

Despite  campus-wide  major  con- 
struction projects  and  renovations, 
campus  space  has  not  kept  pace 


with  enrolment  gains  and  research 
activity.  In  1986/87,  according  to 
data  from  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  Guelph  ranked  at 
about  the  system  average  in  space 
inventory,  but  its  buildings  were  the 
oldest  in  the  provincial  university 
system,  and  it  ranked  second  to  last 
in  terms  of  teaching  labs  space. 

The  proposed  building  would  ac- 
commodate the  departments  of 
Geography  and  Psychology,  the 
University  School  ofRural  Planning 
and  Development  CUSRPD ),  under- 
graduate environmental  programs, 
the  toxicology  program  and  the  In- 
stitute for  Environmental  Policy 
and  Stewardship  (IEPS). 

Some  1,400  square  metres  would 
also  be  devoted  to  classrooms  and 
general-purpose  space  and  would 
serve  the  interdisciplinary  needs  of 
AKADEMIA  and  the  University 
College  Project. 

The  public  would  be  well  served 
by  the  new  building,  says  the  brief. 
There  is  considerable  public  inter- 
est in  environmental  initiatives 
across  campus,  and  consolidating 
these  activities  would  give  visitors  a 
single  point  of  contact. 

IEPS  would  manage  outreach 
programs,  seminars,  databases, 
non-credit  courses  and  research 
that  would  benefit  the  campus  and 
the  community. 

Space  shuffle 

In  the  great  space  shuffle  that 
would  follow  once  the  academic 
building  is  opened,  there  would  be 
vacated  space  in  the  MacKinnon 
building  for  the  departments  of 
English  Language  and  Literature, 
Philosophy,  History,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  Drama,  Music, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
Political  Studies  and  Economics. 

When  the  Department  of  Hor- 
ticultural Science  moves  into  the 
new  environmental  biology/hor- 


ticultural science  complex,  the 
Department  of  Geography  would 
relocate  to  the  Horticultural 
Science  building  temporarily  until 
the  new  academic  building  is  com- 
leted.  Then  the  Horticultural 
cience  building  would  be 
renovated  for  the  teaching  and  re- 
search requirements  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  Microbiology, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Toxicology. 

USRPD  would  vacate  space  in 
Johnston  Hall  and  move  into  the 
academic  building,  enabling  Com- 
munications Services  (CS),  now  in 
the  Thornbrough  building,  to  move 
into  Johnston  Hall.  CS’s  space 
would  then  be  free  for  the  expansion 
of  the  environmental  engineering 
program. 

Space  solutions 

The  University  has  recently  com- 
pleted several  major  construction 
projects,  renovations  and  additions 
— and  has  others  in  progress  — to 
address  increased  enrolments,  re- 
search activity  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  old  buildings. 

These  projects  include  the  en- 
vironmental  biology/horticultural 
science  complex,  renovations  to  the 
Athletics  Centre,  Zavitz  Hall  and 
the  library,  the  new  twin-pad  arena 
and  lecture  theatre  and  additions  to 
the  Richards,  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  and  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy buildings. 

These  have  been  financed  with 
about  $2.48  million  from  MCU’s 
enrolment  accessibility  and  capital 
renovations  funds,  a $700,000 
grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Tourism 
and  Recreation,  a $1 -million  grant 
from  the  City  of  Guelph,  private 
donations,  user  fees  and  contribu- 
tions from  the  University’s 
budget.  □ 


Krakow  semester  joins 
study-abroad  programs 


Nicholas  Eales  and  his  dad  Stephen,  front  left,  join  in  with  staff,  parents  and  kids  to  celebrate  the  first 
birthday  of  the  U of  G Child-Care  Centre.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 

Happy  Birthday ! 

Child-Care  Centre  is  one  year  old 


First  there  was  the  London  semester, 
then  the  Paris  semester.  Now  there’s 
a Krakow  semester. 

Approved  last  week  by  the  Board 
of  Undergraduate  Studies,  the  First 
Krakow  semester  will  see  20  U of  G 
students  heading  to  Poland  this  fall 
to  spend  a term  at  Jagiellonian 
University,  the  third  oldest  univer- 
sity in  Europe.  The  program  is 
under  the  auspices  of  U ofG's  East- 
ern European  and  Soviet  Union 
linkages  efforts. 

“It  will  be  an  eye-opening  ex- 
perience for  the  students,”  says 
Andre  Auger,  director  of  the  Coun- 
selling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre,  who’ll  be  leading  the  First 
group.  Like  U of  G’s  other  study- 
abroad  programs,  the  Krakow 
semester  will  be  a good  opportunity 
for  students  to  experience  living  in 
a different  culture,  but  Auger 
believes  the  Krakow  term  will  offer 
a much  different  perspective  than 
Western  European  cities. 

‘The  culture  was  closed  to  the 
West  for  so  many  years,  and  the 
economic  conditions  are  fairly  dif- 
ficult, so  the  students  will  have  a 
chance  to  experience  a lifestyle  they 


probably  wouldn’t  otherwise  have,” 
he  says.  It  will  promote  personal 
growth  as  well  as  educational  ad- 
vancement. 

Courses  will  be  taught  in  English 
by  Jagiellonian  faculty.  Proposed 
offerings  for  the  First  year  include 
studies  of  the  political,  social  and 
economic  problems  of  Poland; 
media  and  politics  in  Eastern 
Europe;  Polish  history;  politics  and 
the  arts;  and  trends  in  contemporary 
European  philosophy.  There  will 
also  be  an  intensive  Polish-lan- 
guage course. 

All  the  courses  will  have  U of  G 
course  numbers  and  will  count  as 
third-  or  fourth-year  credits,  says 
Auger.  The  program  is  limited  to 
arts  and  humanities,  but  he  expects 
it  will  expand  eventually  to  include 
science  as  well.  Jagiellonian  already 
runs  study  programs  with  Stanford 
and  Oxford  universities,  and  is  very 
interested  in  expanding  its  links 
with  Guelph,  he  says. 

Auger  expects  student  interest  to 
be  high.  Even  without  any  formal 
publicity  for  the  Krakow  program, 
he  already  has  more  than  10  stu- 
dents expressing  strong  interest.  □ 


It’s  been  an  exciting  First  year  for 
the  centre,  says  Judy  Myhill, 
director  of  child-care  services. 
‘We’ve  built  a real  sense  of  com- 
munity, and  everyone  — the  min- 
istry (of  Community  and  Social 
Services),  the  University,  parents 
— is  working  to  fulfil  our  goal  of 
providing  quality  care  for 
children.” 

The  centre’s  advisory  board, 
with  representation  from  U of  G 
staff,  faculty,  students  and  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  the  wider 


Guelph  community,  is  now  in 
place,  giving  parents  input  into 
the  policy,  direction  and 
programs  of  the  centre.  “We  see 
that  as  an  essential  element  in 
being  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
families,"  saysMyhill. 

For  Nicholas  Eales  — the  first 
child  to  arrive  at  the  centre  when 
it  opened  last  year  (see  At 
Guelph  Jan.  31,1 990)  — and  his 
family,  the  centre  has  been  a 
great  help.  Nicholas’s  mom  is  a 
student  and  his  dad  works  at  the 


University  of  Toronto.  ‘The 
centre  has  been  exceptionally 
good  for  us,”  says  Stephen  Eales. 
“It’s  provided  us  with  good  day- 
care, and  Nicholas  has  adjusted 
well.  He  gets  to  interact  with  a lot 
of  other  children.  He  started  in 
the  toddler  program  and  moved 
up  to  the  preschooler  program. 

The  centre  is  now  seeking 
more  applications  for  toddler 
spaces.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  2682.  □ 
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Our  people 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors  and  postdoctoral 
fellow  Devender  Jain,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  recently  spent  two 
weeks  at  the  Institute  of  Soil  Fertility 
in  Wageningen,  Netherlands,  where 
they  collaborated  with  J.D.  van  Elsas 
on  a project  researching  methods  to 
formulate  bacterial  cells  for  intro- 
duction into  soil. 

Prof.  Ken  Graham,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  has  been 
elected  to  a Bye  Fellowship  at 
Robinson  College,  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  will  be  con- 
ducting research  on  William  God- 
win during  his  sabbatical  in 
1991/92. 


Fund  encourages  better  teaching 


Each  year,  the  Education  Enhance- 
ment Fund  grants  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Development 
$35,000  for  instructional  develop- 
ment grants  on  campus. 

These  are  small  grants  to  faculty 
and  staff  to  encourage  them  to 
design  new  courses  or  improve  old 
ones  in  innovative  ways.  This  in- 
cludes the  development  of  course 
manuals,  computer-assisted  learn- 
ing, laboratory  materials, 
videotapes,  slide-tape  programs  or 
evaluations  of  new  teaching 
strategies. 

The  subcommittee  for  instruc- 
tional development  grants  reviews 
proposals  on  a regular  basis.  There 
is  a principle  of  matched  funding 
from  the  departments. 

Small  travel  grants  are  also  avail- 
able  to  help  faculty  attend 
workshops  or  conferences  that  are 
related  to  teaching  rather  than  to 
their  discipline. 

During  1989/90,  a total  of  36 
grants  was  made  — 10  for  travel, 
seven  for  3D  animation,  seven  for 
video  projects,  three  for  course 
manuals,  two  for  the  development 
of  lab  modules,  two  for  teaching-re- 
lated conferences  and  one  each  for 
a work  shop,  computer  project  using 
V1T AL,  board  game,  slide  tape  and 
a training  module. 

In  the  College  of  Arts,  grants  were 
received  by  Michael  LeBlanc, 
Department  of  Fine  Art;  and  Con- 
nie Rooke,  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature. 

In  the  College  of  Biological 
Science,  funding  went  to  Jim  Bal- 
lantyne,  Ted  White,  Sandy  Mid- 
dleton and  David  Noakes,  Zoology; 
and  Doug  Larson  and  Joyce  Buck, 


Botany. 

In  the  College  of  Family  and  Con- 
sumer Studies,  grants  went  to  Kerry 
Daly  and  Kathleen  Brophy,  Family 
Studies;  and  John  Liefeld  and  John 
Auld,  Consumer  Studies. 

College  of  Physical  Science 
recipients  were  Satish  Negi,  School 
of  Engineering;  Jack  Weiner  and 
Joseph  Makanski, Mathematics  and 
Statistics;  and  George  Renninger, 
Jim  Hunt,  Ernie  McFarland,  Chris 
Gray,  Ken  Jeffrey  and  Charles  Fis- 
cher, Physics. 

In  the  College  of  Social  Science, 
grants  were  received  by  Sid  Gilbert, 
Hans  Bakker  and  Frans  Schryer, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology;  and 
Jorge  Nef,  Political  Studies. 


OAC  grant  recipients  were  Mike 
Jenkinson,  dean’s  office;  Gordon 
King,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science; 
Victor  Chanasyk  and  Nancy  Pol- 
lock-Ellwand,School  of  Landscape 
Architecture;  Terry  Gillespie,  Land 
Resource  Science;  Mike  Dixon  and 
Judy  Strommer,  Horticultural 
Science;  and  Ab  Moore,  Rural  Ex- 
tension Studies. 

In  OVC,  funding  went  to  William 
Harrison,  Gary  Partlow,  Mark 
Goldberg  and  Peter  Conlon, 
Biomedical  Sciences;  and  Joane 
Parent,  Clinical  Studies. 

Grants  also  went  to  Thom  Her- 
rmann, Les  Richards  and  Elizabeth 
Black  in  Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices. □ 


Student  nominees  sought 
for  Senate,  B of  G positions 


Nominations  are  sought  for  32 
student  positions  on  Senate  (24 
undergraduate  and  eight 
graduate  students)  and  two  posi- 
tions on  Board  of  Governors. 

Senate  terms  run  from  Sept.  I , 
1991,  to  Aug.  31,  1992;  B of  G 
terms  run  from  July  1,  1991,  to 
June  30, 1992. 

Any  full-  or  part-time  student 
registered  at  U of  G is  eligible  for 
nomination.  Elected  students 
must  continue  to  be  registered  at 
the  University  for  at  least  two  of 
the  three  semesters  during  their 


tenure  of  office. 

Nomination  forms  and  rules 
governing  the  elections  are 
available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretariat,  Level  4,  University 
Centre,  Ext.  6758,  and  from  the 
offices  of  college  deans.  Com- 
pleted nomination  forms  must  be 
received  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretariat  by  4 p.m.  Feb.  22. 

Voting  will  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Central  Student  As- 
sociation elections  March  18  to 
21.  □ 


Prof.  Loraleigh  Keashly  and  PhD 
student  Angela  Febbraro,  Psychol- 
ogy, recently  delivered  papers  at  the 
Conference  on  Gender  and  Conflict 
at  George  Mason  University  in  Fair- 
fax, Virginia.  Keashly’s  paper  was 
on  “Gender  and  Conflict;  A 
Neophyte’s  Journey  into  the  Social 
Psychological  Literature." 
Febbraro’s  paper,  co-authored  with 
Prof.  Roland  Chrisjohn,  was  on  “A 
Wittgensteinian  Approach  to  the 
Meaning  of  Conflict.” 

The  staff  of  Printing  Services 
made  a donation  to  the  Guelph  and 
Wellington  Food  Bank  from  the 
surplus  in  their  coffee  fund.  □ 


Letters  to 
the  editor 


More  UW 
recognition 

I want  to  formally  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Way  can- 
vassers in  Student  Affairs  whose 
names  were  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  recent  listing  in  At  Guelph. 

They  are  Peggy  Patterson,  Office 
of  the  Associate  Vice-President; 
Doug  Dodd,  Athletics;  April  De 
Voy,  Child-Care  Services;  Steve 
Beierl,  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre;  Judy  Campbell, 
Health  Services;  Joan  Dunbar,  Iris 
Lambert,  Nancy  McPherson, 
Merike  Poirier  and  Doug  Ted- 
diman,  Residences;  and  Ursula  Mc- 
Murray,  Student  Environment 
Study  Group. 

Thanks  to  their  efforts.  Student 
Affairs  collected  more  than  $7,000, 
well  above  the  targeted  amount. 

Bruce  McCallum 
Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre 


Positions 

elsewhere 


The  University  of  Windsor  invites 
applications  and  nominations  for  the 
position  of  vice-president, 
academic,  to  begin  July  I.  Send  a 
resume  and  names  of  three  referees 
by  March  1 5 to  Ron  Ianni,  President, 
University  of  Windsor,  Windsor, 
Ont.  N9B  3P4.  □ 
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Andrew  Skinner  (B. A.  College  of  Social  Science)  celebrates  his  gradua- 
tion last  week  with  his  grandmother,  Yvonne  Everson  (nee  Salsbury) 
who  graduated  from  MacDonald  Institute  in  1 941 . 

Photo  by  Marla  Konrad,  Creative  Services 


Winter 

convocation 

celebrates 


some 


W ast  week’s  Winter  convoca- 
M Jtion  ceremonies  boasted  three 
historic  firsts  for  the  University  of 
Guelph:  the  inaugural  presentation 
of  the  John  Bell  Award,  and  the 
first-ever  presentations  of  Bachelor 
of  Commerce  degrees  to  students  in 
Management  Economics  in  In- 
dustry and  Finance,  and  Agricul- 
tural Business. 

Overall,  U of  G graduated  nearly 
600  students  February  1. 

In  the  morning,  Rose  Sheinin,  a 
world-renowned  microbiologist 
and  an  advocate  for  women  in 
education,  was  honored  with  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science  degree. 
Sheinin  took  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  more  than  350  morning 
graduands  on  her  view  that  war  is 
not  an  appropriate  mechanism  to 
solve  social,  economic  and  political 
problems. 

'You  must  apply  the  talents  you 
have  inherited  to  ensure  that  our 
collective  swords  are  turned  into 
collective  ploughshares”  said  the 
vice-rector  of  Concordia  Univer- 
sity after  receiving  her  honorary 
degree. 

She  urged  the  graduating  class  to 
protect  nature  rather  than  seek  to 
conquer  it,  to  help  “overcome  eons 
of  self-destructive  prejudices."  to 
look  for  creative  and  constructive 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  society. 
She  exhorted  everyone  to  “carry 
forward  a brilliant  torch  for  joy. 
friendship,  peace  and  love." 

Sheinin  praised  U of  G for  its  com- 
mitment to  higher  education  for 
women. 

She  also  commended  the  Univer- 
sity for  its  pioneering  efforts  in  joint 
graduate  programs  and  for  provid- 
ing an  “important  model  of  distance 
education." 

Also  at  the  morning  ceremony, 
the  first  chair  of  Guelph's  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science.  John  deMan, 


firsts 


was  named  professor  emeritus. 

In  the  afternoon  ceremony.  Prof. 
Terry  Gillespie  told  students  to  go 
out  and  face  the  challenges  of  our 
world  with  self-confidence  even 
though  conditions  in  the  world  are 
“not  as  rosy  as  we  would  like  them 
to  be."  Gillespie,  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  gave  the  challenge  after  he 
was  presented  with  the  University's 
first  John  Bell  Award  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
education  at  the  University. 

Among  the  graduating  students 
listening  to  Gillespie’s  challenge 
were  the  first  four  recipients  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  in 
Management  Economics  in  In- 
dustry and  Finance:  Kam  Fai 
Joseph  Chiu, Scarborough;  Michael 
Cote,  St.  Thomas;  Andrew  John 
Melchers,  Kitchener;  and  Mark 
Earle  Taylor,  Hamilton.  Receiving 
the  first  Bachelor  of  Commerce  de- 
gree in  Agricultural  Business  was 
Brian  Kenneth  Marsh  of  Whitby. 

In  his  address  to  the  students, 
Gillespie  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
legacies  the  late  John  Bell  left  after 
a 15-year  teaching  career  at 
Guelph  was  his  learning  objectives 
— ideas  taken  from  colleagues  and 
from  his  own  experience  and  ar- 
ticulated into  a set  of  goals  the 
University  wanted  to  achieve  with 
its  students. 

Among  those  goals,  he  said,  were 
leadership  development,  com- 
munication skills,  moral  maturity 
and  a lifelong  desire  to  continue 
learning.  “You  folks  have  gained 
these  skills,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
graduands.  “This  gives  you  a secret 
weapon  when  coping  with  times 
that  are  less  than  perfect." 

Said  Gillespie  in  closing,  “I  hope 
the  greatest  gift  we’ve  been  able  to 
give  you  is  self-confidence.  □ 


Professor  Emeritus  John  deMan,  left,  is  congratulated  by  vice-chancellor  Segal. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


John  Bell  Award  recipient,  Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  centre  with  vice-chancellor  Brian  begat, 
left,  and  OAC  Dean  Rob  McLaughlin.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


jnorary  doctor  of  science  recipient,  Rose  Sheinin,  addresses  the  graduands. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Creative  Services 
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Landscape 
Architecture 
marks  25years 


Stories  by  Marla  Konrad 
Staff  writer 

Last  week,  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  kick- 
ed off  its  25th-anniversary  celebra- 
tions with  Winterfest  ’9 1 , an  annual 
festival  featuring  guest  speakers, 
snow  sculptures  and  student  design 
charettes. 

As  the  school  celebrates  its  an- 
niversary, it  looks  back  over  a rich 
and  rewarding  quarter-century  of 
history. 

Landscape  architecture  at  Guelph 
began  long  before  the  school’s  for- 
mal establishment  25  years  ago. 
OAC  courses  in  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  courses  in  ornamental  hor- 
ticulture and  landscape  design  of- 
fered by  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  were  all  available 
prior  to  the  school’s  existence. 

According  to  Prof.  Victor 
Chanasyk,  the  school’s  founding 
director,  the  1950s  saw  a great 
surge  in  large-scale  landscape 
design  and  instruction,  but  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects was  unable  to  convince  any 
university  to  initiate  a program. 

In  1959,  however,  the  Ontario 
Landscape  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, heavily  represented  by  Guelph 
horticulture  graduates,  brought 
together  representatives  from 
OAC,  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  to  discuss  the 
need. 

Prof.  John  Hilton,  chair  of  hor- 
ticulture at  Guelph,  accepted  the 
challenge.  He  committed  himself  to 
establishing  a position  in  landscape 
architecture  to  initiate  the  process. 

Hilton  invited  Chanasyk,  a 
Canadian  Harvard  University 
graduate  working  in  California,  to 


come  to  Guelph  on  speculation  to 
initiate  a program. 

“My  coming  to  Guelph  in  January 
1 962  was  an  historic  occasion,”  says 
Chanasyk.  “I  was  the  first  landscape 
architect  to  be  appointed  to  a 
university  faculty  in  Canada,  and 
we  were  the  first  program  to  be  es- 
tablished in  this  country." 

At  the  time,  there  were  18  fully 
accredited  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

By  February  1 962,  Chanasyk  had 
developed  a proposal  that  began  the 
lengthy  process  of  implementation, 
and  in  spite  of  some  Senate  and 
outside  opposition  to  the  plan,  the 
school  finally  opened  its  door  to  stu- 
dents in  1 966.  In  the  spring  of  1 969, 
Guelph  conferred  a bachelor  of 
landscape  architecture  on  a handful 
of  students. 

By  1973,  when  the  school 
proposed  a graduate  program  in 
landscape  architecture.  Senate  un- 
animously approved  the  proposal. 
Chanasyk  says  that  quick  approval 
was  likely  due,  in  part,  to  the  success 
and  credibility  of  the  undergraduate 
program. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  graduate 
programs,  its  success  has  grown  out 
of  the  diversity  and  backgrounds  of 
its  students,  he  says. 

“People  come  to  us  out  of  back- 
grounds in  soil  science,  music,  biol- 
ogy, sociology,  engineering, 
philosophy,  architecture,  mathe- 
matics and  fine  art.  The  synergy 
that  results  from  such  academic 
richness  is  awesome.  It's  an  inspira- 
tion to  both  students  and  faculty.” 

Guelph’s  reputation  in  landscape 
architecture  is  known  far  and  wide. 
The  school  boasts  a teacher  to  stu- 
dent ratio  more  than  twice  that  of 
other  universities.  Its  reputation 
around  the  province  has  grown 


A 1969  ceremony  marks  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture. Left  to  right:  then  president  Dr.  William  Winegard,  Dr.  Douglas 
Wright,  then  chair  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of  University  Affairs  and  later  president  of  the  University  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  School’s  founding  director,  Prof.  Victor  Chanasyk. 


A dragon  may  not  be  part  of  your  landscape,  but  this  one  won  hearts  and  imaginations  at  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture’s  snow  sculpture  contest  last  week.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services. 


Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  director  of  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  left, 
hosts  former  federal  cabinet  minster  David  Crombie  at  Winterfest  ’91 . 


Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services. 


through  its  efforts  to  serve  Ontario 
communities  in  student  projects 
and  research.  Some  of  those  include 
planning  urban  watersheds  such  as 
Hanlon  Creek,  freeway  locations, 
parks  and  landfill  sites,  urban 
redevelopment  and  waterfront 
planning. 

Chanasyk  says  the  program  owes 
its  success  to  several  factors  — “a 
sympathetic  university,  a com- 
petent faculty  and  a highly  ener- 
getic student  body.” 

Today,  both  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  are  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects. 

Chanasyk  believes  one  of  the  real 
marks  of  success  of  a university 
program  is  what  its  graduates  have 
done.  Guelph  landscape  architec- 
ture graduates  have  been  accepted 
into  leading  graduate  programs 
throughout  North  America.  They 
are  also  working  as  landscape  ar- 
chitects in  Canada  and  around  the 
world. 

ColinOkashimo,a  1982  graduate 
of  the  BLA  program,  heads  up  a 
large  consulting  office  in  Singapore 
doing  tourism  and  other  develop- 
ments throughout  the  South  Pacific 
area.  JaneRoszell,  a 1970  graduate 
of  the  BLA  program,  is  director- 
general  of  national  parks  in  On- 
tario. 1980  master’s  graduate  Peter 


Rennie  is  in  charge  of  visual 
management  of  all  forest  harvest- 
ing in  British  Columbia.  “Our 
graduates  have  been  a significant 
Force  in  changing  public  conscience 
for  the  need  to  preserve  the  natural 
environment  while  developing  it  for 
use,"  says  Chanasyk.  “And  we've 
helped  the  scientific  community 
adapt  its  knowledge  and  skills  from 
matters  purely  scientific  and 


managerial  to  site-planning  pur- 
poses.” 

Although  environmental 
problems  are  “monumental,” 
Chanasyk  says  he  is  confident  the 
school  has  contributed  substantially 
to  the  understanding  and  solution  of 
the  problems. 

“And  we  feel  we  are  confidently 
poised  to  tackle  these  problems  in 
the  next  25  years.”  □ 


The  future  challenge: 

How  to  integrate  habitat,  environment 


Suburban  bliss.  Images  of  sprawling 
homes  on  wide  tree-lined  avenues, 
two-car  garages,  two-parent 
families  and  nearby  malls,  schools 
and  libraries  are  all  part  of  the  late 
20th-century  invention  known  as 
suburbia. 

As  the  20th  century  draws  to  a 
close,  however,  a crack  is  appearing 
in  suburbia’s  perfect  facade. 
Halfway  around  the  world,  the  war 
in  the  Gulf  wreaks  havoc  with  fuel 
costs,  holding  suburban  commuters 
ransom  at  the  gas  pumps  and  in  their 
frigid,  energy-consuming  homes. 

As  suburban  centres  sprawl,  the 
environment  is  beginning  to  raise  its 
voice  in  protest  as  middle-income 
kingdoms  devour  acres  and  acres  of 
Canada’s  valuable  agricultural 
land.  Even  suburbia's  residents  are 
leaving  their  paradise,  because 
single  parents  and  aging  members 
of  society  do  not  fit  easily  into  the 
suburban  milieu. 

Suburbia  is  definitely  not  the 
answer  to  the  needs  of  the  human 
habitat,  says  Prof.  Walter  Kehm, 
director  of  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture.  As  the  school 
celebrates  its  25th  anniversary  this 
year,  Kehm  says  it  is  committed  to 
looking  at  alternatives  to  the  subur- 
ban habitat  and  to  moving  its  efforts 
into  rethinking  the  design  of  the 
community. 

Kehm  says  the  school  is  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  rethinking  process. 
“At  Guelph,  we’re  planning  for  the 


human  habitat  integrated  with  the 
natural  environment,”  he  says. 

The  school’s  strength  lies  in  its 
ability  to  draw  on  Guelph’s  strong 
contingent  of  scientists  and  re- 
searchers in  other  fields,  says  Kehm. 

“We  work  with  sociologists,  en- 
gineers, agricultural  scientists, 
economists,  zoologists,  soil  scien- 
tists, environmental  leaders  and 
community  people  to  discover  ways 
of  planning  for  the  new  types  of 
living  habitats  we  will  be  requiring. 
In  my  view,  the  strength  of  the 
Guelph  program  is  the  ability  it  has 
to  develop  academic  working 
relationships  with  other  disciplines 
on  campus,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  questions  of  sustainable  environ- 
ment, the  planning  and  design  for 
human  needs  recognizing  the 
naturalenvironment.” 

Right  now,  says  Kehm,  Canadians 
are  too  wasteful  in  the  use  of  their 
land  resources.  Past  development 
has  encouraged  low-density  hous- 
ing and  the  use  of  agricultural  land 
for  housing  developments,  which 
are  characterized  by  high  energy 
use. 

“Why  do  Canadian  planners 
design  around  the  automobile  in  a 
time  when  energy  use  needs  to  be 
fundamentally  readdressed?”  he 
asks. 

The  school’s  challenge  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  to  address  the  issues  of 
the  urban-rural  fringe  and  develop 
new  communities  with  their  in- 


tegrated residential  areas  and  work- 
ing areas  that  combine  resource 
stewardship  with  what  Kehm  calls 
“the  art  of  living  — elegance  to  the 
way  we  live.” 

He  says  the  philosophy  the  school 
will  impart  to  its  students  is  that 
society’s  living  patterns  need  to  be 
less  dependent  on  fossil  fuels  and 
that  we  need  multiple-use  buildings 
and  compact  housing  types  that  are 
still  attractive,  useful  and  spacious. 

Even  if  Canadians  themselves  are 
unwilling  to  rethink  their  lifestyles, 
Kehm  believes  the  marketplace 
may  dictate  a re-education  process. 

“It’s  very  expensive  for  people  to 
drive  long  distances  to  work,  to  live 
far  apart  and  for  needy  people  to 
find  low-income  housing." 

He  believes  the  school’s  mandate 
over  the  next  25  years  will  be  to 
educate  students  on  the  limitations 
of  the  natural  environment,  to 
remind  them  that  we  are  only  one 
species  living  in  the  world,  and  to 
stress  that  our  role  is  not  one  of 
subduing  nature,  but  of  living 
respectfully  in  it. 

“We  need  our  own  Green  Plan  — 
a future  design  concept  for  urban 
fringe  areas  that  provides  green  cor- 
ridors containing  a variety  of  open 
space  uses  such  as  agriculture, 
wildlife,  forestry,  recreation  and 
wetlands.  This  results  in  an  ecologi- 
cal basis  for  planning  and  design.”  □ 
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Research 

Animal  barn  dust  rough  on  farmers’  health 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

That  never-ending  buildup  of  dust 
on  your  office  computer  screen  may 
be  annoying,  but  for  people  who 
work  in  animal  barns,  dust  can  ac- 
tually be  hazardous  to  their  health. 

The  high  concentration  of  air- 
borne dust  in  animal  bams  can 
cause  farmers  long-term 
respiratory  problems.  And  the 
results  of  a two-year  study  co-or- 
dinated by  Prof.  Doug  Morrison, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  show 
that  barn  dust  is  practically  uncon- 
trollable. 

“We’re  not  giving  up  on  it,”  says 
Morrison,  “but  I’m  not  terribly  op- 
timistic that  the  dust  level  can  be 
reduced.  Everywhere  we  speak, 
we’re  urging  farmers  to  protect 
themselves  against  dust.” 

A healthy  working  environment 
has  become  an  important  agricul- 
tural issue.  Morrison  highlighted 
the  topic  in  a study  presented  at  the 
U.S.  National  Pork  Producers 
Council  annual  conference  in  Iowa 
earlier  this  winter. 

The  study  was  preceded  by  a com- 
prehensive scientific  literature 
review  by  Morrison  and  research 
associate  Susan  De  Boer.  The 
review.  The  Effects  of  the  Quality 
of  the  Environment  in  Livestock 
Buildings  on  the  Productivity  of 
Swine  and  Safety  of  Humans , 
revealed  that  swine  producers  are 


highly  exposed  to  dust  and  appear 
to  suffer  frequent  and  severe  health 
problems. 

Their  review  led  to  a two-year  re- 
search project  in  which  Morrison 
and  his  colleagues  altered  ventila- 
tion and  recirculation  rates  in  pig 
barns  to  try  to  influence  airborne 
dust  — a complex  mix  of  naturally 
occurring  substances  like  dry  fecal 
material,  protein  (from  feed,  skin 
and  hair),  ash,  mould  and  bacteria, 
generated  almost  exclusively  by 
normal  animal  activity.  Dust  — 
along  with  smoking  — has  been 
shown  to  cause  respiratory 
problems  in  farmers  who  raise 
animals  in  confinement. 

Modern  pig  barns  are  equipped 
with  ventilation  systems  to  ensure  a 
regular  flow  of  fresh  air  in  the  barn. 
The  researchers  thought  that  in- 
creasing the  number  of  air  changes 
might  correspondingly  expel  a 
greater  amount  of  airborne  dust. 
What  they  found,  however,  was  that 
under  winter  conditions,  air  ex- 
change rates  can’t  be  high  enough 
to  effectively  reduce  dust  without 
significantly  lowering  the  barn 
temperature. 

Morrison  says  part  of  the  problem 
is  actually  good  animal  manage- 
ment. To  promote  animal  health, 
farmers  maintain  clean,  dry  pens 
and  barns.  But  that  dryness  creates 
dust.  The  animals  are  marketed 
before  they  suffer  any  long-term 
exposure,  but  farmers  get  saddled 


with  higher  levels  of  dust. 

Further  research  will  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  if  dust  levels 
can  be  controlled  by  other  manage- 


ment changes  such  as  adding  fat  to 
the  animals’  feed. 

This  research  was  conducted  at 
the  Arkell  Swine  Research  Station 


and  was  sponsored  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
and  the  Ontario  Pork  Producers 
Marketing  Board.  □ 


Funding  opportunities 


Award  honors  contributions 
to  human  welfare 

The  Annual  Royal  Bank  Award  for 
Canadian  Achievement  honors  a 
Canadian  citizen  or  resident  of 
Canada,  or  a team  of  such  in- 
dividuals, whose  outstanding  ac- 
complishment makes  an  important 
contribution  to  human  welfare  and 
the  common  good.  Candidates  must 
be  proposed  and  recommended  to 
the  Royal  Bank  Award  Selection 
Committee  responsible  for  choosing 
the  award  recipient. 

The  scope  of  activity  for  which  the 
award  is  made  covers  a broad  range 
of  the  natural  and  social  sciences, 
the  arts  and  humanities  and  the 
business  and  industrial  com- 
munities. 

There  are  no  nomination  forms. 
Nominators  must  jointly  sign  a 
principal  letter  of  recommendation 
or  provide  separate  letters.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Office  of 
the  Vice-President,  Research,  at 
Ext.  6927  or  the  secretary  of  the 
selection  committee  at  514-874- 
8549.  Nominations  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  Feb.  28  to:  The  Secretary, 
Selection  Committee,  Royal  Bank 
Award,  P.O.  Box  1102,  Montreal 
H3C  2X9. 

Support  for  AIDS  research 

The  American  Foundation  for 
AIDS  Research  (AmFAR)  invites 
affiliated  investigators  to  submit  a 
pre-application  letter  of  intent  for 
projects  in  biomedical,  humanistic 
and  social  sciences  research  related 
to  AIDS. 

■ AmFAR  research  grants  support 
a variety  of  research  needs,  in- 
cluding direct  costs  of  salaries  tor 
professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  supplies, 
travel,  publications  and  limited 
laboratory  construction  or  al- 
teration. The  maximum  amount 
is  $50,000  U.S.  in  direct  costs 
plus  not  more  than  20  pier  cent  of 
that  amount  for  institutional  in- 
direct costs. 

■ Scholar  awards  are  tor  scientists 
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who  have  completed  more  than 
basic  training  and  education  in 
theirchosen  field  and  have  had  at 
least  two  to  three  years  of 
postdoctoral  training,  but  do  not 
have  a tenured  position.  One  ap- 
plication may  be  submitted  from 
any  one  department,  program  or 
faculty  sponsor  each  year.  The 
total  award  is  $102,000  for 
salary  and  fringe  benefits  only, 
plus  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
that  amount  for  indirect  costs  or 
an  institutional  allowance.  Ap- 
plications are  solicited  once  a 
year  in  June. 

■ Short-term  travel  grants  with  a 
maximum  value  of  $5,000  will 
be  awarded  to  established  inves- 
tigators in  the  sciences,  medicine 
or  the  humanities  to  support 
short-term  periods  of  study  or 
specialized  training. 

■ Pediatric  AIDS  foundation 
grants  target  research  needs 
unmet  by  federal  or  other  fund- 
ing sources.  These  are  issued  pe- 
riodically  on  no  particular 
schedule. 

For  more  information  on  any  of 
the  above  grants,  call  the  Office  of 
the  Vice-president,  Research,  at 
Ext.  6927. 

Canada-Britain:  academic  links 

The  British  Council  in  Canada 
gives  priority  in  disbursements  of  its 
funds  to  academic  visits  leading  to 
further  exchange  and  collaborative 
projects  between  universities  and 
polytechnics  in  Britain  and  univer- 
sities in  Canada.  These  visits  should 
promote  direct  contact  between 
faculties  or  institutions  with  com- 
mon scientific  or  academic  interests 
and  encourage  long-term  col- 
laboration that  is  in  the  interests  of 
faculties  of  both  countries. 

The  academic  links  scheme  is 
primarily  of  interest  at  an  ex- 
ploratory, formative  or  regenera- 
tive stage  of  a link  between  two 
universities.  Grants  made  under  ihe 
scheme  are  discretionary,  based  on 
the  cost  of  travel  at  APEX  rates 
between  London  and  Canada. 


Applications  are  reviewed 
quarterly  in  Canada  and  should  be 
received  by  the  council  six  weeks 
before  the  end  of  each  quarter.  The 
council  prefers  to  consider  applica- 
tions for  a program  of  activity  over 
1 2 to  24  months,  except  in  the  case 
of  first  contact  or  reconnaissance 
visits,  and  can  agree  the  commit- 
ment of  funding  for  such  a period. 

Grants  may  be  given  for  recon- 
naissance visits  leading  to  a pro- 
gram of  institutional  collaboration 
with  faculty  or  student  exchange 
(including  credit  transfer  agree- 
ment), research  or  teaching,  and  for 
formative  or  regenerative  visits  that 
monitor  the  early  stages  of  a student 
exchange  or  introduce  further 


faculties  or  new  elements  of  ex- 
change into  an  existing  link. 

The  council’s  aim  is  to  assist 
during  the  formative  period  when 
faculties  or  universities  are 
developing  a link  and  seeking  long- 
term support  or  making  the  neces- 
sary financial  arrangements  be- 
tween them.  Visits  may  be  seen  as 
opportunities  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities and  advantages  of  link  col- 
laboration. 

More  information  and  proposal 
forms  are  available  from  the  Office 
of  the  Vice-president.  Research, 
Room  2 1 9 of  the  Reynolds  building. 

Support  for  U.S.  studies 

The  U.S.  Embassy’s  grants  pro- 


gram aims  to  support  American 
Studies  at  Canadian  universities 
and  to  encourage  special  project 
pertaining  to  U.S.-Canada  bilateral 
relations. 

T ypes  of  projects  eligible  for  grant 
awards  are  special  projects  in 
Canadian- American  relations, 
graduate  student  research,  faculty 
research  program,  curriculum  en- 
richment and  American  studies 
development.  The  deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  Sept.  1. 

More  information  and  application 
forms  are  available  from  the  Cul- 
tural Affairs  Office,  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  100  Wel- 
lington St.  Ottawa  KIP  5T1.613- 
238-4470,  Ext.  3 13.  □ 
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Predicting  the  teen  years 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

Effective  parent-teenager  com- 
munication programs  will  not  be 
developed  until  the  psychological 
and  social  growth  of  adolescents  is 
better  understood,  says  Prof. 
Gerald  Adams,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies. 

To  help  improve  that  under- 
standing, Adams  is  involved  in  a 
long-term  study  of  the  dynamics  of 
communication  in  families  with 
adolescent  children.  Over  the  next 
several  years,  he  plans  to  examine 
several  hundred  Canadian  families 
to  uncover  factors  that  influence 
positive  adolescent  development. 

Adams  recently  completed  a 
similar  three-year  study  of  60 
American  families,  consisting  of  a 
mother,  father  and  adolescent  son 
or  daughter  between  the  ages  of  1 5 
and  1 8.  The  study’s  tentative  con- 
clusions found  that  teens  were 
more  likely  to  develop  a positive 
self-image  when  individuality  was 
encouraged  in  the  family.  Teens 
from  families  that  tended  to  focus 
on  similarities  were  more  likely  to 


develop  a poor  self-image. 

Adolescence  is  marked  by  three 
major  stages  of  psychological 
development  — the  unfolding  of 
identity,  the  unfolding  of  self- 
image  and  the  maturation  of  em- 
pathic  abilities. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
parents  do  not  become  less  impor- 
tant during  the  adolescent  years, 
Adams  says.  But  different  issues 
become  important  and  parenting 
skills  have  to  be  adjusted.  Parents 
have  to  move  from  the  “com- 
pliance training"  of  youngsters, 
which  stresses  rules,  to  a negotiat- 
ing style  of  parenthood  with  teens. 
This  involves  increased  freedom 
and  allowing  teenagers  to  learn 
from  their  mistakes. 

Adams  is  interested  in  determin- 
ing what  naturally  occurring  fami- 
ly behaviors  might  predict  growth 
in  the  teen  personality 

“What  is  it  that  families  do  that 
have  causal  actions  of  what  their 
kids  are  like?”  he  says.  “We  are 
interested  in  finding  out  what  we 
do  to  effectively  launch  kids  out  of 
childhood  and  into  adolescence 
and  young  adulthood." 


He  also  wants  to  find  out  how  the 
psychological  growth  of  the 
adolescent  might  independently 
influence  family  communication 
methods. 

The  earlier  American  study  in- 
volved extensive  interviews,  data 
collection  and  recorded  conversa- 
tions with  each  of  the  60  families. 
The  recorded  family  sessions  were 
structured  around  situations  in- 
volving mutual  decision  making, 
moral  dilemmas  and  com- 
promises. 

Whereas  the  American  study 
looked  only  at  well-functioning 
families,  the  Canadian  study  plans 
to  look  at  both  functional  and  dys- 
functional  families.  Ideally, 
Adams  would  like  to  study 
Canadian  children  from  Grade  8 
to  the  early  college  years. 

Data  from  both  studies  will  be 
used  to  create  a parent- adolescent 
communication  program  that  will 
support  positive  psychosocial 
development  in  teens. 

His  research  is  supported  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  and  the  Univer- 
sity. □ 


The  computer  connection 


Course  brings 
students  together  in 
virtual  space 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

Virtual  space.  To  most  of  us,  it 
sounds  like  a concept  from  a sci-fi 
novel.  But  for  40  Guelph  students, 
virtual  space  is  a familiar  realm  in 
which  they  have  studied,  made 
friends  and  probed  the  concepts  of 
communicating  outside  the  normal 
communication  process. 

Virtual  space  is  a non-temporal 
and  non-spatial  “place"  where 
computers  and  communications 
technology  allow  individuals  to 
meet  and  interact  at  their  own  con- 
venience. Under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Rural  and  Ex- 
tension Studies,  40  students  from 
as  far  away  as  North  Carolina  and 
Thunder  Bay  participated  last 
semester  in  an  unconventional  and 
ground-breaking  course  in  a “vir- 
tual classroom"  at  Guelph. 

Offered  for  the  first  time  last  fall, 
the  course  “The  Communication 
Process"  is  unique  on  campus.  In- 
structor Al  Lauzon  also  believes 
“it’s  the  first  undergraduate  course 
in  Ontario,  maybe  in  Canada,  that 
has  occurred  entirely  in  an  online 
environment  with  computer-based 
instruction  through  a conferencing 
system.” 

The  idea  to  offer  such  a course 
began  about  two  years  ago  when 
instructors  from  the  Department  of 
Rural  and  Extension  Studies  began 
looking  for  ways  to  improve  the 
grades  of  correspondence  stu- 
dents. which  were  consistently  one 
grade  below  those  of  on-campus 
students. 

When  the  course  finally  came 
online,  it  was  a collaborative  effort 
of  the  department.  Distance 
Education,  the  Disabled  Student 
Centre,  Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices, Computing  Services,  the 
Ministry  ofCommunity  and  Social 
Services  and  Nick  Heap  of  the 
Open  University  of  Britain. 

The  department’s  vision  was  to 
replace  the  correspondence  ver- 
sion of  'The  Correspondence 
Process"  with  an  online  course 
usingT-COSY’sconferencing  sys- 


tem and  VITAL’s  computer-based 
instruction. 

Using  T-COSY  and  VITAL,  stu- 
dents in  the  course  interacted  with 
one  another  and  with  Lauzon. 
They  were  assessed  on  their  par- 
ticipation in  small  group  projects 
and  class  discussions,  journal 
entries,  15-minute  quizzes 
monitored  by  the  system  and  a 
final  exam. 

After  the  course’s  first  run  as  a 
computer-mediated  communica- 
tion (CMC)  distance  course  last 
fall,  Lauzon  is  pleased  with  its  suc- 
cess  and  the  feedback  he’s 
received  from  the  students  who 
participated. 

“Overall,  the  response  to  the 
course  was  quite  positive,"  he  says. 
“There  were  really  no  strong  nega- 
tivereactions.” 

After  teaching  conventional  and 
correspondence  courses,  Lauzon  is 
convinced  computer-mediated 
learning  has  enormous  benefits. 

“The  course  supports  the  same 
kind  of  activities  a conventional 
classroom  supports  — lecturing, 
group  discussions,  private  conver- 
sations, submitting  assignments 
and  working  in  small  groups.  And 
it’s  amazing  how  people’s  per- 
sonalities can  come  out  in  the 
medium.” 

In  addition,  it  removes  time  and 
distance  constraints,  he  says,  and 
studentscanparticipatein“class”at 
their  own  convenience.  Lauzon 
believes  CMC  is  a great  equalizing 
force,  giving  everyone  as  much 
time  to  speak  as  they  want.  It  also 
gives  learners  the  opportunity  to 
respond  to  material  either  spon- 
taneously or  reflectively. 

As  proof  of  the  equalizing  nature 
of  online  learning,  Lauzon  points 
out  the  example  of  five  disabled 
students  — two  who  were  blind, 
two  motor-disabled  and  one  sight- 
impaired  — who  took  the  course. 
“You  really  forget  they’re  dis- 
abled," he  says. 

Although  disabled  students  may 
be  at  a disadvantage  with  tradi- 
tional learning  methods,  Lauzon 
says  the  two  highest  marks  in  his 
course  were  earned  by  a blind  stu- 
dent and  one  who  was  visually  im- 
paired. Blind  students  made  use  of 
computers  with  voice  synthesizers, 
so  that  they  actually  “heard”  con- 


versations. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  grades  for 
the  term,  Lauzon  wasn’t  surprised 
by  the  results.  The  overall  class 
average  in  the  online  section  was 
about  six  percent  higher  compared 
with  the  lecture-based  course  and 
1 2 per  cent  higher  compared  with 
the  correspondence  course. 

“Some  of  the  students  said  it  was 
better  than  the  traditional  face-to- 
face  teaching  method,  and  all  of 
them  said  it  was  better  than  cor- 
respondence," he  says. 

Lauzon  admits  the  system  is  not 
without  some  disadvantages.  Last 
fall,  when  the  course  was  first  get- 
ting under  way,  he  and  the  students 
encountered  technical  problems 
that  thwarted  some  of  his  plans. 

“As  well,  using  this  method  there 
isa  lossofvisual  cues  such  as  facial 
expression,  tone  and  body  lan- 
guage, which  may  lead  to 
misinterpretation  of  messages.” 

The  lack  of  face-to-face  interac- 
tion meant  that  on  the  day  of  the 
final  exam,  the  students  who  had 
been  so  intimate  and  friendly  on 
the  system  did  not  recognize  one 
another. 

“It  was  interesting  to  watch,”  says 
Lauzon.  “They  were  all  strangers, 
and  no  one  interacted.” 

Lauzon  and  Prof.  Ab  Moore, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
and  Extension  Studies,  suggest 
other  departments  on  campus  may 
wish  to  use  the  computer- 
mediated  method  of  instruction. 

“There’s  been  a model  developed 
for  instructional  development  of 
online  courses,”  says  Lauzon,  “and 
we’d  be  willing  to  assist  or  consult 
with  any  department  interested  in 
exploring  this  method  of 
delivery.’!!) 


Graduate  news 


Up  to  5 litres  of  Gull  5W30  or  10W30 

Fram  oil  filter 

Complete  chassis  lube 

Top  off  all  reservoirs  Includes: 

radiator,  w/w  reservoir,  master  cylinder,  power 

steering,  automatic  transmission 


YOUR  ONE  STOP  LUBE, 
OIL  AND  FILTER 

1 • Top  up  antl-freeze  reservoir 

2 - We  check  and  till  window  washers 

3 ■ We  check  the  wiper  blades 

4 ■ We  check  and  fill  power  steering  fluid 

5 - Air  filter  replaced  If  needed 

6 ■ We  change  your  oil  with  up  to  5 litres 

7 - We  install  new  oil  filter 

8 - We  check  and  fill  auto  transmission 

9 - We  lubricate  the  whole  chassis 

10  - We  check  and  fill  brake  fluid 

11  - We  Inflate  tires  to  proper  pressure 


scount  with  coupon 


LUBE^IT 

222  Speedvale  Avenue  West 
Guelph  836-4490 


Student/Faculty/Staff 

10  Minute  Service 

No  appointment  needed 

OPEN:  Mon.  - Fri.  8-6,  Sat.  8-5 


The  following  graduate  students 
completed  requirements  for  the 
D.V.Sc.  program  and  graduated  at 
winter  convocation: 

■ Andrew  Hoffman,  Clinical 
Studies,  whose  thesis  was  entitled 
"Antimicrobial  Therapy  for 
Beta-Lactam  Resistant  Lung  In- 
fection in  Foals:  A Clinical  and 
Pulmonary  Microbiologic, 
Cytological,  Bronchoscopic  and 
Pathological  Study’!  and 

■ MiijanaSavic,  Pathology, ‘Effect 
of  N-3  and  N-6  Fatty  Acid 
Dietary  Supplementation  on 
Canine  Neutrophil  and 
Keratinocyte  Phospholipid 
Composition  and  Cutaneous  In- 
flammation.” 

The  following  students  completed 
requirements  for  the  PhD  program 
and  graduated  at  winter  convoca- 
tion: 

■ Douglas  Ian  Alexander, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  whose 
thesis  was  "A  Pharmalogical 
Study  of  the  Etiology  and 
Therapy  of  Laminitis  in  the 
Horse’! 

■ David  Mark  Alves,  Population 
Medicine,  “Calf  Health  and 
Productivity  of  Beef  Cow-Calf 
Herds  in  Ontario’! 

■ Maria  de  Fatima  Somerlate  Bar- 
bosa, Environmental  Biology, 
“Effect  of  Alcohols  and 
Temperature  on  the  Yeast 
Pachysolen  Tannophilus'\ 

■ John  Anthony  Devenish,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, “Biological  and 
Immunoserological  Charac- 
terization of  the  Heat-Labile 
Hemolysin  of  Actinobacillus 
Pleuropneumonaie'\ 

■ Daniel  Florian  Eberl,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  Tienetic 
Studies  on  the  Nature  and  Func- 
tion of  Autosomal  Hetero- 
chromatin  in  Drosophila 
Melanogaster }\ 

■ Luis  Gomez  Raya,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  ‘Estimation  and 
Prediction  of  Genetic  Variance, 
Heritability  and  Response  in 
Selected  Populations’! 

■ Michele  Yun  Chi  Lam  Hand- 


elsman.  Microbiology,  “An 
Ultrastructural  and  Im- 
munochemical Study  of  the 
Lipopolysaccharide  of  Pseudo- 
monas Aeruginosa'\ 

■ Robert  Shadrack  Machang’u, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology,  “Cholesterol 
Oxidase  and  Phospholipase  C 
Exoenzymes  in  Rhodococcus 
Equi  Pneumonia  of  Foals’! 

■ Victor  Manuel  Mares  Martins, 
CropScience.The  Effect  of  Plant 
Growth  Regulators  on  Floret 
Dynamics  and  Seed  Production 
of  Perennial  Ryegrass  ( Lolium 
Perenne  L) ; 

■ William  Evans  Mcllroy,  Human 
Biology,  ‘The  Importance  of 
Central  State  in  the  Generation 
of  Corrective  Reactions  of  the 
Human  Lower  Limb’! 

■ Kenneth  Norman  Montague, 
Philosophy,  ‘Truth  and  the  Ter- 
minology of  Logic’! 

■ Michael  Easton  Vance,  History; 
‘Emigration  and  ScottishSociety: 
The  Background  of  Three 
Government-Assisted  Emigra- 
tions to  Upper  Canada,  1815- 

1 82  i ; 

■ Beatriz  Villanueva,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  ‘The  Effect  of 
Truncation  Selection  on  Genetic 
Parameters  of  Correlated  Traits’! 

■ Jesko  Ade  Von  Windheim, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
‘Electrical  Characterization  of 
Thin  Film  CdTe-Electro- 
deposited  from  Tri-N-Butyl- 
phosphine  Telluride’! 

■ Liqiang  Ye,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  ‘Computer  Simulation 
Studies  of  Lipid  Surface  Reac- 
tions in  Blood  Coagulation.” 

The  following  student  has  com- 
pleted the  requirements  for  the  PhD 

program  and  will  graduate  at  spring 

convocation: 

■ Lisa  Marie  Thomas,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  whose  thesis  is 
‘Regulation  of  Lysophospholipid 
and  Phosphatidic  Acid  Produc- 
tion and  Phosphoinositide  Phos- 
phorylation  in  Collagen- 
Stimulated  Human  Platelets.”  □ 


Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Bosco  Chan  of  the  Dana-Farber 
Cancer  Institute  in  Boston  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry. 

Teresa  Crease  of  the  University  of 
Windsor  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology. 

Warren  Stiver  of  Toronto  and 
Richard  Zytner  of  Windsor  have 
been  appointed  assistant  professors 
in  the  School  of  Engineering. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  A i Guelph  deadline  Feb.  1, 


the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Technician,  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science;  grant  position, 
temporary  full-time  for  about  one 
year.  Salary:  $424.67  to  $458.12  a 
week. 

Intensive  Care  Technician,  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital;  maternity 
leave  from  March  1 5 to  Oct.  25/9 1 . 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training 
on  Christie  Lane  or  call  836-4900. 


824-0044 


$197,000  - Old  university  area.  Three  bedroom  brick  bungalow  on 
lovely  lot.  Three  bedrooms  down,  rec  room,  three  piece  bath.  Great 
location. 

$205,000  - Spacious  four  bedroom  Cape  Cod  perfect  lor  a young 
family.  Close  to  schools,  shopping.  This  home  features  family  room, 
dining  room,  eat-in  kitchen,  finished  rec  room. 

Investment  property  - $6,000  down  - For  safe  investment,  buy  a 
condominium  townhouse  or  apartment  at  today's  low  prices.  Potential 
for  substantial  tax-free  capital-gain  profits  is  enormous.  Prices  range 
from  $48,500  to  $89,900  Units  are  in  excellent  condition  and  leased  at 
government-controlled  rents. 

Lin  Coburn  and  Jullanne  Pettigrew  - Sales  Representatives 


i group  - graystone  realty  ir 
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Briefly 


At  The  Arboretum 

For  adults  and  children  over  nine, 
there’s  a ‘Night  Stalker’s  Owl  Prowl’’ 
Feb.  9 at  9 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre.  Register  at  Ext. 
3932.  The  Sunday  afternoon  walk 
series  for  the  whole  family  features 
the  theme  “Animal  Tracks  and 
Tracking  ” Feb.  10  and  ‘Folklore, 
Stories  and  Crafts”Feb.  17.  Meet  at 
the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m.  The  next 
segment  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
tour/talk  series  features  Steven 
Aboud  Feb.  12  on ‘Shrub  Identifica- 
tion in  Winter.’Tt  begins  at  7 p.m.  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre. 

Views  on  the  bookstore 

The  Retail  Operations  Advisory 
Council  is  seeking  input  on  the  U of 
G Bookstore.  What  kind  of 
bookstore  do  you  want?  What  ser- 
vices should  it  provide?  Interested 


members  of  the  University  com- 
munity can  send  their  written  com- 
ments to  council  secretary  Wayne 
Brittenden  in  Purchasing  or  can  ask 
to  be  put  on  the  agenda  for  the 
council’s  next  meeting  Feb.  18  at 
1:15  p.m.  in  Room  427  of  the 
University  Centre.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Brittenden  at  Ext.  2609 
or  chair  Rick  Nigol  at  Ext.  3862. 

Agricultural  concerns 

OAC  Dean  Rob  McLaughlin  is 
giving  a seminar,  ‘Focusing  on  the 
Issues  Facing  OAC,”Feb.  8 at  a ses- 
sion co-ordinated  by  the  Current  Is- 
sues in  Agriculture  Committee.  The 
talk  begins  at  3: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room  1 1 6 
of  the  Crop  Science  building. 


Our  World 


The  Our  World  series  of  seminars  on 
global  issues  focuses  on  economics 


Feb.  12  in ‘Take  Back  the  Economy: 
Lessons  from  Africa  and  Elsewhere” 
and  children  Feb.  19  with  ‘Gaza: 
The  Forgotten  Children.’The  semi- 
nars begin  at  noon  in  Room  442  of 
the  University  Centre. 

Exploring  spirituality 

Loyola  House  is  offering  a number 
of  seminars  on  spirituality.  Good 
Grief’ workshops  April  5 to  7 and  7 
to  9 will  help  participants  deal  with 
unresolved  grief  issues  through  jour- 
nal writing,  art  and  meditation.  ‘In- 
tensive Journal”  workshops  are 
scheduled  for  April  5 to  7 and  7 to  9 
and  June  29  to  July  7.  For  more 
information,  call  Loyola  House  at 
824-1250  during  business  hours. 

Funding  for  AIDS 

The  Central  Student  Association  is 
holding  a Monte  Carlo  Night  Feb.  2 1 
at  9 p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall  to  raise 
funds  for  the  AIDS  committees  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County,  and 
Cambridge,  Kitchener,  Waterloo 
and  area.  The  benefit  will  feature 
blackjack,  wheel  of  fortune  tables 
and  an  auction.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  CSA  at  Ext.  6748. 


Focus  on  rural  extension 

As  part  of  a seminar  series  organized 
by  the  Department  of  Rural  Exten- 
sion Studies,  Prof.  Jim  Shute  will 
speak  Feb.  15  on ‘Rural  Universities: 
Reflections  from  Four  Continents" 
at  3 p.m.  in  Room  101  of  the  Mac- 
Lachlan  building. 

Environment 
and  Agriculture 

“Linking  Farmer  and  Consumer: 
Towards  a Healthier  Environment" 
is  the  theme  of  a Feb.  9 conference 
and  trade  show  sponsored  by 
Guelph  Agricultural  Alternatives.  It 
runs  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Cost  is  $20  general,  $35 
for  couples  and  $3  for  students.  A 
banquet  to  follow  costs  $20.  For 
more  information,  call  699-448 1 or 
836-4373. 


Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 
Centre  in  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies  offers  professional  counsell- 
ing on  premarital,  marital,  sexual, 
parent/child,  separation,  divorce, 
remarriage  and  other  relationship 
issues.  For  information  or  an  ap- 
pointment, call  Ext.  6335. 


A musical  interlude 

The  Other  Donizetti  Trio,  on 
oboe/English  horn,  bassoon  and 
piano,  is  the  featured  act  Feb.  7 in 
the  free  noon-hour  concert  series 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Music.  Yossi  Zivoni  and  Sylvia 
Hunter,  violin  and  piano,  are  the 
guest  performers  Feb.  14.  The  per- 
formances are  at  12:10  and  1:10 
p.m.  in  Room  1 07  of  the  MacKinnon 
building. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  “Briefly,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


Coming  events 


Thursday,  Feb.  7 

Writing  Skills  Program  - Report 
Writing,  noon,  University  Centre 
332. 

Concert  - The  Other  Donizetti  T rio, 
oboe/English  horn,  bassoon  and 
piano,  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon 107,  free. 

Art  Talk  - “Arts  of  Duration,”  7 to  9 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 

Friday,  Feb.  8 

Calcium  Club -‘‘Calcium-Channel 
Pathology:  Malignant  Hyperther- 
mia and  Heart  Failure,"  Peter  O’- 
Brien, 12:15  p.m..  Pathology  1101. 
Human  Biology  Seminar  - 
‘Phenotypic  Heterogeneity  in  the 
Development  of  Children  with 
Cystic  Fibrosis:  Related  to  Disease 
Severity?”  Michael  Mahaney,  1:10 
p.m..  Human  Biology  108. 
Engineering  Seminar  - “Factors  A f- 
fecting  Anaerobic  Treatment  of 
Chemithermomechanical  Pulp 
(CTMP)  Waste  Water,”  Kevin 
Kennedy,  2 p.m.,  Thornbrough  1 10. 
Agriculture  Issues  Seminar  - 
“Focusing  on  the  Issues  Facing 
OAC,"  Rob  McLaughlin,  3: 1 0 p.m.. 
Crop  Science  1 16. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Chapter 
Two,  dinner  6:30  p.m.,  perfor- 
mance 8 p.m.,  $32.50. 

Art  Reception  - Viewpoints  Annual 
Juried  Exhibition,  7 to  10  p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Saturday,  Feb.  9 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Chapter 
Two,  dinner  6:30  p.m.,  per- 
formance 8 p.m.,  $32.50. 
Arboretum  - “Night  Stalker’s  Owl 
Prowl,"  7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre,  register  at  Ext.  3932. 

Sunday,  Feb.  10 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon 
Walk.  “Animal  Tracks  and  Track- 
ing." 2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Concert  - Guelph  Youth  Orchestra, 

3 p.m..  Arboretum  Centre,  $6 
general,  $5  students  and  seniors. 

Monday,  Feb.  11 

Fashion  Show  • "Dressings,"  7:30 
p.m.,  Faculty  Club,  $35. 
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Tuesday,  Feb.  12 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - “Polymorphisms  in  En- 
dogenous RAV  Viral  Genes  in 
Experimental  Strains  of  Chickens 
Differing  in  Genetic  Origin  and 
Performance,”  Michele  Tixier- 
Boichard,  1 1 : 1 0 a.m..  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Our  World  - ‘Take  Back  the 
Economy:  Lessons  from  Africa  and 
Elsewhere,"  noon,  UC  442. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - Grammar 
and  Punctuation,  noon,  UC  332. 
Physics  Colloquium  -“NMRStudies 
of  the  Conformational  Switch  of  ras 
p2 1 ,”  Anne-Frances  Miller,  4 p.m., 
MacNaughton  1 13. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening 
Talk/Tour,  “Shrub  Identification  in 
Winter,”  Steven  Aboud,  7 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  13 

Computing  Seminar  - “UNIX  and 
Networks,"  12: 10  p.m.,  Computing 
Services  204. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - ‘Diabetes  in 
Canadian  Native  Populations," 
Susan  Evers,  4 p.m..  Animal  Science 


and  Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - “Conservation 
— Can  One  Word  Be  an 
Oxymoron?"  Ron  Brooks,  4 p.m., 
Axelrod  259. 

Thursday,  Feb.  14 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Isolation  and 
Characterization  of  the  E2  Protein 
of  Sialodacryoadenitis  Virus,” 
Natalie  Basaraba,  11:10  a.m.. 
Pathology  2152. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - Grammar 
and  Punctuation,  noon.UC  332. 
Concert  - Yossi  Zivoni  and  Sylvia 
Hunter,  violin  and  piano,  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Friday,  Feb.  15 

Calcium  Club  - “Tissue  Myoglobin 
Assay  — Seal  Flippers  and  Dog 
Hearts,”  Hua  Shen,  12:15  p.m., 
Pathology  1101. 

Rural  Extension  Colloquium  - 

“Rural  Universities:  Reflections 
from  Four  Continents."  Jim  Shute, 
MacLachlan  101 . 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Growth 
of  the  Facial  Complex,”  Bruce  Ross, 
1:10  p.m.,  Human  Biology  1 08. 


Saturday,  Feb.  16 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Chapter 
Two,  dinner  6:30  p.m.,  per- 
formance 8 p.m.,  $32.50. 

Sunday,  Feb.  17 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon 
Walk,“Folklore, Stories  andC  rafts," 
2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  19 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - ‘Studies  of  Immunity  to  Pas- 
teurella  Haemolytica,"  Develop- 
ment of  a Vaccine  Against  Shipping 
Fever,  Pat  Shewen,  11:10  a.m., 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Our  World  - “Gaza:  The  Forgotten 
Children,"  noon,  UC  442. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - Refer- 
encing Your  Essay  (Footnotes  and 
Bibliographies),  noon,  UC  332. 


For  sale 


Rottweiler  pups,  available  last  week  of 
February,  registered,  all  shots,  taking 
deposits  now,  740-0044. 

Several  violins,  each  with  bow  and 
case,  viewing  by  appointment  only, 
822-3567  after  7:30  p.m. 


Available 


Written  workshop  proceedings,  "The 
Ecological  Greening  ot  Southern  On- 
tario: An  Imperative  for  the  '90s,"  The 
Arboretum,  Ext  21 1 3. 


For  rent 


Furnished  two-bedroom  house  in 
Springhill,  Fla.,  in-ground  pool,  821- 
5502. 


One-bedroom,  semi-fumished  base- 
ment apartment,  non-smoker,  Exhibi- 
tion park  area.  Ext  21 69  or  763-0221 

Two-bedroom  townhouse.  Yorkshire 
and  Waterloo,  underground  parking, 
leave  name  and  number  at  416-444- 
6504,  rent  negotiable. 

Three-bedroom  house,  close  to  cam- 
pus, available  September  for  one  year, 
fully  or  partially  furnished  as  required, 
non-smokers  only,  $1 ,200  per  month 


Wednesday,  Feb.  20 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Ellagic 
Acids  and  Analogues:  Inhibitors  of 
PAH  Carcinogenesis?  orSynthesiz- 
ing  a Better  Mouse-T  rap,"  David 
Josephy,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton 
222. 

Computing  Seminar  - GUI:  The 
NeXT  New  Wave,  12:10  p.m.. 
Computing  Services  204. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - ‘Monoclonal 
Antibody  as  Probe  to  Study  Bac- 
terial Cell  Surface  Antigen,"  Joseph 
Lam,  4 p.m..  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - “Persistence  and 
Predictability  in  Fish  Assemblages 
of  the  Orinoco  Flood  Plain,"  Marco 
Rodriguez,  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 

For  information  about  placiru;  a 
notice  in“Coming  Events,  call  Ext. 


plus  utilities,  821-6140  evenings 
before  9 p.m. 


Wanted 


Ride  from  Kitchener  to  U of  G daily, 
Guelph-Lancaster  area,  will  share 
costs,  Pek,  Ext  3059. 


Used  curling  push  broom;  women's 
ice  skates,  size  6 1 12,  Ruth,  Ext  8707. 


Interoffice  envelopes.  9 x12  .send  to 
Creative  Services,  UC  Level  4 

Furnished  house  or  three-bedroom 
apartment  for  Danish  scientist  on  sab- 
batical at  OVC  Aug.  1 to  Feb.  1 , 1 992, 
Allan  King,  Ext  4927,  or  contact  Tor- 
ben  Greve,  Department  of  Reproduc- 
tion, Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural 
University.  13  Bulowsvej,  DK  1870 
Frederiksberg  C.  Denmark,  or  45  31 
1 7 88.  Ext  2338,  or  fax  45  31  35  30  32. 

“Classifieds”  is  a free  service 
available  to  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Submissions  by  telephone 
wiil  not  be  accepted;  they  must  be 
in  writing  and  received  by 
Thursday  at  noon.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Ext.  6579. 


Religion 
in  review 

Tkiircrtav  Fph  7 S 


£ 


Thursday,  Feb.  7 
Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m.. 
University  Centre  533. 
Lunchtime  Bible  Study:  women 
and  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  335.  Ecumenical  Com- 
munity: get-together  and  discus- 
sion, 5 to  7 p.m.,  UC  334. 

Friday,  Feb.  8 

Catholic  Mass:  8:10  a.m.,  UC 
533.  Womanspirit:  sharing  ex- 
perience, worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  noon, 
UC  533  Eyewitness  in  El  Sal- 
vador: talk  by  Salvadoran  Jesuit 
Guillermo  Sato  Tock,  12:10p.m., 
UC  103.  Muslim  Friday  Prayer: 
1 p.m.  UC  533.  Faith  and 
Agriculture  Lecture:  Gary  Com- 
stock, author  of  Is  There  a Moral 
Obligation  to  Save  the  Family 
Farm?,  8 p.m.,  UC  442,  $10 
general,  $5  for  students. 


Sunday,  Feb.  10 

Catholic  Mass:  10:10  a.m.,  Peter 

Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  Feb.  1 1 

Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m.,  UC 

533. 


Tuesday,  Feb.  12 
Catholic  Mass:  8:10  p.m., 
533. 


UC 


Wednesday,  Feb.  13 
Morning  Prayer:  8:10  a.m.,  UC 
533.  Midweek  in  God’s  Presence: 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  533.  Immanuel 
Christian  Fellowship:  rides  leave 
from  UC  front  desk  at  5 p.m. 

If  you  have  any  items  for 
‘Religion  in  Review,”  submit 
them  to  the  Campus  Ministry  of- 
fice, UC  Level  3,  Ext.  8909.  □ 


2592. 


Classifieds 


At  the  Bookstore 


Books 

Shattering  myths  about 
early  Canadian  divorce 


by  Darla  Stipanovlch 

U of  G Bookstore 

Although  some  things  in  life  never 
change,  this  maxim  definitely  does 
not  apply  to  the  University 
Bookstore.  The  bookstore  stays 
flexible  to  meet  your  needs  and 
provide  new  and  better  ways  of 
service. 

One  of  the  newest  bookstore  in- 
novations is  this  column.  Each 
month,  it  will  bring  you  short  book 
reviews  and  new  titles  of  interest, 
news  of  innovative  services  the 
bookstore  is  bringing  to  the 
University  community,  and  infor- 
mation designed  to  help  you  use 
the  bookstore  to  your  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Office  supplies  move 

Office  supplies  are  now  being 
sold  on  the  bookstore's  lower 
level.  Stationery  supervisor 
Marilyn  Pardy  can  be  reached  at 
Ext.  3675;  she  and  her  staff  will  be 
happy  to  walk  you  through  this 
new  service. 

The  bookstore’s  mandate  in 
meeting  the  stationery  needs  of 
the  University  community  is  to  do 
it  better,  faster  and  cheaper  than 
ever  before. 

Meeting  the  challenge 

Recently,  we  were  bombarded 
with  challenges  — a first-time 
bookstore  inventory.  GST  conver- 
sion, back-to-school  rush,  new 
forms  as  a result  of  GST  and  nor- 
mal start-up  problems.  As  a result, 
we  did  not  live  up  to  our  promise 
of  superior  service  in  the  first  few 
weeks,  and  we  apologize. 


As  our  staff  work  through  the 
transition  phase,  we're  confident 
that  we’ll  be  up  to  speed  quickly. 
Thank  you  for  your  patience. 
When  you  are  in  the  bookstore, 
please  stop  by  my  office  with  any 
suggestions  or  comments.  Or  give 
me  a call  at  Ext.  6524. 

Speedy  special  orders 

We  have  streamlined  the  process 
involved  in  getting  special  orders 
to  our  customers  and  now  have  a 
much  faster  turnaround  time.  In 
addition,  systems  contracts  are 
moving  through  the  bookstore  in 
ever-increasing  numbers. 

Call  Lois  Owens  Taylor  at  Ext. 
8632  for  information  about  plac- 
ing a special  order,  and  Karen 
Briggs  at  Ext.  4399  to  place  an 
order  on  a contract. 

A hearty  sale 

For  those  of  you  who  missed  the 
pre-Christmas  20-per-cent-off 
sale  on  new  hardcover  releases  in 
December,  don’t  despair.  During 
the  week  of  Valentine’s  Day  (Feb. 
11  to  16),  the  bookstore  will 
celebrate  the  occasion  with 
another  hardcover  20-per-cent- 
off  sale.  Don’t  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a special  book  for  that 
special  someone  at  a great  sale 
price. 

Books  in  review 

Two  of  our  biggest-selling  titles 
have  a curious  similarity  and 
reflect  many  people  s interest  in 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  “new 
science.’’ 

Jurassic  Park  by  Michael  Crich- 


ton explores  the  ideas  and  effects 
of  chaos  theory  through  fiction. 
Crichton  takes  us  on  an  incredible 
journey  to  the  ultimate  theme  park 
— a Costa  Rican  island  stocked 
with  real  live  dinosaurs.  This  is  a 
marvellous  read  — full  of  excite- 
ment — and  it  incorporates  the 
best  quick  explanation  of  chaos 
theory  and  fractals  that  I’ve  come 
across. 

James  Gleick’s  Chaos , on  the 
other  hand,  chronicles  the  ex- 
ploration of  chaos  theory  by  scien- 
tists from  a cross- section  of  tradi- 
tional scientific  disciplines.  Gleick 
presents  the  history  of  thought  be- 
hind this  fascinating  new  science 
in  a clear  and  concise  manner  so 
that  even  novices  come  away  with 
a workable  understanding  of  this 
remarkable  idea. 

Both  Jurassic  Park  and  Chaos 
can  be  found  in  our  new  release 
hardcover  section  and,  for  the 
month  of  February,  are  dis- 
counted by  20  per  cent. 

We  are  also  carrying  “quick 
release"  paperbacks  covering  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  tit- 
les are  available  at  the  front  desk 
on  the  main  floor  of  the 
bookstore.  □ 


by  Angela  Bart 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

Adultery,  bigamy,  perjury,  divorce 
— sound  like  a modern  day  soap 
opera?  Maybe,  but  these  situations 
also  describe  what  was  happening  in 
real-life  Canada  almost  100  years 
ago. 

In  his  new  book.  In  the  Shadow  of 
the  Law:  Divorce  in  Canada,  1 900- 
1939,  Prof.  Jamie  Snell,  History, 
shatters  some  myths  about  the 
seemingly  virtuous  “good  old  days." 

“It  was  difficult  and  expensive  to 
obtain  a divorce  in  the  early  days  of 
this  century,”  says  Snell,  “so  people 
just  packed  their  bags,  left  and  mar- 
ried other  people,  without  ever  get- 
ting a divorce." 

As  a result,  bigamy  was  common 
and  difficult  to  prosecute.  "For  the 
most  part,  the  state  just  turned  a 
blind  eye  to  these  illegal  marriages." 

According  to  Snell,  churches  even 
played  a part  in  the  crime  of  bigamy. 
Despite  the  fact  that  organized 
religions  unanimously  opposed 
bigamy  and  the  remarriage  of 
divorced  people,  local  ministers  and 
priests  would  perform  the  forbidden 
ceremonies  necessary  to  formalize 
a second  marriage. 

“Because  adultery  was  the  only 
grounds  for  divorce,  there  was  a lot 
of  lying  going  on,”  says  Snell. 
‘People  would  do  whatever  was 
necessary  to  make  the  system  work 
forthem." 

He  estimates  that  1 1 per  cent  of  all 
alleged  adultery  was  actually  fabri- 
cated, sometimes  even  staged  so 
that  witnesses  would  be  available  to 


testify  in  court. 

Despite  their  apparent  lack  of 
moral  fibre,  many  illegitimately 
divorced  Canadians  appeared 
anxious  to  legitimize  their  activities 
through  some  state  or  religious 
authority.  Snell  encountered  many 
letters  written  to  federal  officials  in 
which  constituents  were  requesting 
a “letter  of  permission”  to  remarry 
without  a legal  divorce,  despite  the 
fact  that  no  such  government  docu- 
ment ever  existed. 

Outside  the  bedrooms  of  the  na- 
tion, Canadians  put  on  a brave  face. 
Regardless  of  the  accuracy,  they 
were  quite  proud  of  their  formal 
divorce  statistics  — there  were  only 
1 1 divorces  officially  recorded  in 
Canada  in  1900  — and  considered 
themselves  morally  superior  to  their 
American  neighbors,  whose  divorce 
rate  was  much  higher. 

Snell  pooh-poohs  this  arrogant  at- 
titude. ‘Canadians  were  leaving 
marriages,  too,"  he  says.  “They  just 
needed  to  be  more  creative  about  it.” 

The  history  professor  obtained 
most  of  his  information  from  old 
trial  records  and  letters  from  private 
citizens  to  government  officials.  Be- 
cause official  statistics  were  so 
small  and  divorce  was  considered 
such  a shameful  activity,  compiling 
an  accurate  history  was  not  easy. 
Snell’s  book  is  the  first  history  of 
Canadian  divorce. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Law:  Divorce 
in  Canada,  1 900- 1 939  will  be  pub- 
lished this  spring  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Press.  □ 


Library  to  open  seminar  room,  gallery 


The  library’s  official  opening  of  the  Margaret  Beckman 
Seminar  Room  and  the  newly  renovated  Armstrong 
Gallery  will  take  place  Feb.  7 at  1:30  p.m. 

The  Armstrong  Gallery  was  relocated  and  enlarged 
during  the  recent  library  renovations.  Supported  by  the 
Armstrong  family,  the  corridor  gallery  is  used  for  ex- 
hibiting wall  displays  from  the  archives  and  special 
collections. 

The  Margaret  Beckman  Seminar  Room  was  proposed 
several  years  ago  by  former  president  Burt  Matthews  to 
honor  Beckman,  a former  chief  librarian  who  was  in- 


volved in  the  early  planning  of  the  library. 

Beckman  came  to  Guelph  from  the  University  of 
Waterloo  as  systems  librarian  in  the  mid-1960s.  In 
1971,  she  became  chief  librarian,  a position  she  held 
until  1984  when  she  was  named  executive  director  for 
information  technology . She  retired  from  the  University 
in  1988. 

Use  of  the  seminar  room  named  in  Beckman’s  honor 
will  be  limited  to  groups  making  extensive  use  of 
materials  from  the  archives  and  special  collections 
area.  □ 


/ Treat' 


Licenced  under 
LLBO 

Reservations 

519-767-5035 


Located  on  the 
4th  Floor 
University 
Centre 

(near  the  north  elevators) 


Treat  yourself  to 
a special  dining  experience  at  the 

Whippletree  Restaurant 


Saving  for  Retirement 
Reducing  taxes 

These  are  2 good 
reasons  to  invest  in 
a ScotiaMcLeod  RSP. 

Here’s  a third  reason. 

Receive  a complimentary 
Book,  ‘‘How  to  reduce  the 
Tax  you  pay’’  written  by 
the  TAX  EXPERTS  at 
Deloitte  Touche 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 

or  return  the  attached  coupon 

Mail  to:  Suite  301 , 42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 

Name: 

Address: 

City: Prov.: Postal  Code 

Tel:  (Bus) (Res) 

Q ScotiaMcLeod 

Trusted  investment  advice  since  1921 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


?"'Zt 

"Your  Poultry  Specialists" 

FRESH  HOMEMADE  ITEMS  INCLUDING: 

Fresh  sausage  • lasagna  • chicken  curry  £ 
FRESH  CHICKEN  PARTS,  ROASTERS,  TURKEYS, 


Mon -Wed  9-t, 
Thurs-rn  9-B 
Salurday9-5 
.Sun  closed 


GAME  BIRDS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


KORTRIGHT  PLAZA 
763-2284 
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Officiating  at  the  official  opening  of  the  Richards  building  addition  are,  left  to  right  associate  OAC  dean 
Bruce  Stone.  President  Brian  Segal,  Prof.  Bev  Kay,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Land  Resource  Science, 
and  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president,  Research.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  creative  services 


Richards 

addition 

unveiled 

The  Feb  7 opening  of  the 
$750,000  addition  to  the 
Richards  building  “marks  one 
more  stage  along  the  road  to  bet- 
ter management  of  renewable 
resources  in  this  province,”  said 
Prof.  Bev  Kay,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science. ‘That’s  what  we’re  really 
here  to  celebrate." 

The  3,700-square-foot  addi- 
tion provides  office  space  for  a 
land  stewardship  chair,  a soil  and 
water  conservation  information 
bureau,  four  laboratories  for 
faculty  and  space  for  graduate 
students  in  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science. 

The  approximately  $ I -million 
project  was  jointly  funded  by  the 
University,  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  and 
Agriculture  Canada.  □ 


Government  funding  disappointing 
response  to  recovery  plan,  says  Segal 


A 7.3-per-cent  increase  in  operating 
grants  to  Ontario’s  universities  and 
colleges  for  1991/92,  announced 
Feb.  1 1 by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  (MCU),  is  “another 
finger  in  the  dyke,"  says  President 
Brian  Segal. 

Total  operating  grant  allocations 
will  increase  by  $132.7  million  to 
universities  and  $56.7  million  to 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technol- 
ogy, for  a total  of  $2.78  billion,  an- 
nounced MCU  Minister  Richard 
Allen. 

Further  funding,  yet  to  be  calcu- 
lated, will  be  available  to  implement 
pay  equity,  bringing  the  total  in- 
crease to  about  eight  per  cent. 

The  funding  news  is  “disappoint- 
ing” in  light  of  the  message  delivered 
to  Allen  last  month  by  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  (COU)  in  its 
working  paper"  A Recovery  Plan  for 
Ontario  Universities,”  says  Segal, 
vice-chair  of  COU. 

The  recovery  plan  calls  for  restor- 
ing university  financing  to  the  1 978 
level  by  permanently  adding  $410 
million  to  the  basic  operating  in- 
come of  the  province’s  universities 
over  a four- year  phase-in  period. 

“We  have  been  arguing  that  we 
require  a multi-year  plan  for 
recovery,  and  this  announcement 
reflects  — again  — a piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  solving  what  has  been 
more  than  10  years  of  crisis  in  this 
province’s  universities.  It  does  not 
reflect  a plan  for  recovery,  and  it 
does  not  reflect  a vision  of  what  is 
required  to  support  our  universities 
over  the  next  four  or  five  years.” 

Allen  has  indicated  that  he  is  un- 
able to  provide  universities  with  the 
resources  they  need,  says  Segal.  “In 
my  mind,  that  reflects  his  honesty 


and  sincerity  and  his  understanding 
of  the  position  in  which  universities 
findthemselves." 

But  if  increases  in  enrolment  are 
taken  into  account,  the  allocation  to 
universities  is  little  more  than  six  per 
cent,  he  says.  “And  there  is  nothing 
in  the  announcement  that  will  allow 
us  to  ameliorate  the  difficult  condi- 
tionsunderwhichweareoperating." 

Segal  says  COU  remains  com- 
mitted to  working  with  MCU,  the 
government  and  the  treasurer  on  a 


First-semester  enrolments  at  U of  G, 
which  reached  an  all-time  high  last 
September,  will  be  reduced  by  al- 
most 600  students  this  fall.  Total 
full-time  undergraduate  enrolment 
will  be  decreased  by  475  students,  if 
current  student  attrition/retention 
rates  continue. 

These  projections,  prepared  by  the 
office  of  Institutional  Analysis  and 
Planning,  have  been  approved  by 
the  Vice-President’s  Advisory 
Council  as  part  of  a five-year  enrol- 
ment plan  that  will  reduce  total  full- 
time undergraduate  enrolment  at  U 
of  G by  13  per  cent  by  1994. 
Graduate  enrolment  is  expected  to 
increase  by  10  per  cent  in  that 
period,  and  part-time  enrolment  by 
almost  15  per  cent,  says  planning 
director  Derek  Jamieson. 

“The  projected  reduction  of  new 
students  admitted  this  fall  should 
provide  some  relief  from  the  over- 
crowding experienced  in  recent 
semesters,’’  says  Prof.  Norman 
Gibbins.  acting  associate  vice- 


multi-year  recovery  plan  for  the 
universities.  “And  the  faster  we  can 
get  at  this,  the  more  quickly  the 
universities  will  be  able  to  move 
back  to  a position  of  health." 

MCU  also  announced  that  tuition 
fees  will  be  increased  by  eight  per 
cent  effective  May  I . This  will  apply 
to  tuition  fee  rates  for  both  domestic 
and  foreign  students. 

An  undergraduate  arts  and 
science  student  will  pay  up  to 
$ 1 ,770  a year,  an  increase  of  $ 1 3 1 . 


president,  academic.  ‘If  we  can 
retain  this  new  level  during  the  next 
several  years,  then  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  later  semester  enrolments. . . 
should  also  become  apparent." 

Despite  the  cuts,  however,  some 
introductory  courses  will  continue 
to  have  large  classes,  Gibbins  says. 

The  largest  decreases  this  fall  will 
be  seen  in  the  BA  and  B.Sc. 
programs,  where  semester-one  en- 
rolments are  expected  to  decline  by 
275  and  120  students,  respectively, 
says  Jamieson.  The  B.A.Sc.  pro- 
gram will  take  90  fewer  students; 
the  three  new  B.Comm.  majors  will 
take  50  fewer.  The  number  of  new 
students  admitted  to  the  general 
studies  program  will  also  be  cut 
back. 

Notable  increases  are  projected  in 
engineering,  where  semester-one 
enrolments  are  expected  to  rise 
from  last  year's  85  students  to  1 10 
this  fall,  and  to  150  by  September 
1993.  Semester-one  enrolments  in 
other  programs  will  remain  stable. 


Student  aid  programs  under  OSAP 
will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  fee 
increase. 

The  Ontario  Council  on  Univer- 
sity Affairs  will  provide  advice  on 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  the 
universities,  and  all  individual  in- 
stitutions will  be  informed  of  their 
allocations  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Capital  funding  support  is  also  ex- 
pected to  be  announced  shortly.  □ 


Jamieson  says. 

The  reduction  in  student  numbers 
will  reduce  tuition  fees  by  almost 
$500,000  in  1991/92,  but  will  not 
affect  the  University’s  ministry 
grant,  he  says.  The  five-year  plan 
will  bring  U of  G enrolment  in  line 
with  its  new  enrolment  corridor, 
recently  announced  by  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  of 
23,637  basic  income  units. 

Ontario  universities  have  been 
given  five  years  to  bring  enrolments 
in  line  with  the  new  funding  cor- 
ridors, but  Guelph  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements in  the  second  year  of  the 
plan,  says  Jamieson. 

Once  the  initial  targets  for  both 
overall  and  direct-entry  enrolments 
have  been  met  and  approved  by 
MCU.  U of  G ’s  total  enrolment  will 
be  required  to  fall  within  three  per 
cent  (plus  or  minus)  of  its  corridor. 
The  program  and  under- 
graduate/graduate student  mix  will 
be  determined  by  institutional  ob- 
jectives, he  says.  □ 


Seminar  room, 
gallery  open 

Former  chief  librarian  Margaret 
Beckman  helped  cut  the  ribbon  Feb. 
7 to  officially  open  a new  seminar 
room  named  in  her  honor  in  the  U of 
G Library.  The  event  also  marked 
the  relocation  of  the  Armstrong  Gal- 
lery, a gift  of  Beckman’s  family,  to 
the  renovated  basement  space. 

Naming  the  seminar  room  after 
Beckman  is  special  recognition  of 
her  role  in  developing  the  library 
during  her  years  as  senior  and  chief 
librarian,  said  chief  librarian  John 
Black.  Beckman  came  to  Guelph  as 
systems  librarian  in  the  mid-1960s 
and  was  appointed  chief  librarian  in 
1971.  In  1 984,  she  was  named  ex- 
ecutive director  for  information 
technology.  She  retired  in  1 988. 

President  Brian  Segal  helped  cut 
the  ribbon  in  front  of  a gathering  of 
several  deans,  members  of 
Beckman's  family  and  about  30 
library  staff  members. 

The  small  seminar  room  is 
enclosed  in  glass  and  lined  with 
locked  bookcases  housing  volumes 
from  the  University’s  rare  book  col- 
lection. Bulletin  boards  and  a black- 
board line  one  wall,  and  the  space  is 
furnished  with  an  oval  oak  table  that 
can  seat  about  10  people. 

The  room  is  available  as  a reading 
area  for  anyone  making  extensive 
use  of  the  archives  and  special  col- 
lections. and  as  a seminar  room  for 
graduate  classes,  said  Black.  It  is 
part  of  a larger  remodelling  project 
of  the  library  basement  that  began 
last  summer. 

The  Armstrong  Gallery,  a short 
hall  leading  from  the  seminar  room 
to  the  archives,  is  currently  showing 
posters  from  the  library’s  theatre  ar- 
chives, as  well  as  historic  documents 
and  photographs  from  the  early  days 
of  the  three  founding  colleges.  □ 


Enrolment  cuts  to  ease  overcrowding 


—President’s  notebook 

News  on  internal  review  implementation  due  mid-March 


Welcome  to  the 
first“President’s 
Notebook."  Last  month, 
1 was  invited  to  con- 
tribute a monthly 
column  to  At  Guelph  as 
an  opportunity  to  share 
my  thoughts  with  you  on 
University  matters.  I in- 
vite you  to  respond  to 
this  column  in  letters  to 
me  or  to  At  Guelph. 

Foremost  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  you  is  the 
internal  review  of  non- 
college units.  I hope  my 
comments  here  on  the 
why  and  how  of  the 
review  and  an  update  on 
the  proceedings  will 
take  the  edge  off  some 
of  the  uneasiness. 

In  1985.  the  University  determined  its  future  path  in  the 
aims  document  Toward  2000.  We  can  now  count  some  of 
the  milestones  — more  Ontario  scholars,  increased  under- 
graduate scholarships,  the  University  College  Project, 
AKADEMIA,  the  academic  initiatives  fund,  new  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs,  increased  research  fund- 
ing, money  for  faculty  bridging  positions.  University-funded 
capital  projects  (renovations  to  Zavitz  Hall  and  additions  to 
the  buildings  housing  the  departments  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  Chemistry  and  Microbiology,  and  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics)  and  development  initiatives  by  the  Real 


Estate  Division  that  will  pour  some  $8  million  into  our 
endowment  fund  by  the  end  of  1 99 1 . 

Last  May.  the  University  Planning  Committee’s  (UPC) 
planning  environment  paper  pointed  out  some  harsh  exter- 
nal realities.  Universities  must  operate  in  tough  economic 
times  and  stand  up  against  fierce  competition  for  govern- 
ment and  private  funding. 

We  knew  then,  as  never  before,  that  although  there  is  no 
substitute  for  adequate  government  funding,  we  couldn't 
afford  to  stand  idle  and  hope  for  a change.  We  realized  it 
was  up  to  us  to  make  a change,  if  we  wanted  to  ensure  that 
the  quality  of  education  at  this  university  does  not  decline. 

The  review  of  our  units,  and  the  restructuring  and  cost 
reductions  to  come  out  of  it,  is  part  of  that  change.  If  we 
don’t  do  this,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  implement  significant 
across-the-board  reductions  that  would,  for  the  first  time, 
include  faculty  positions  — something  already  happening 
at  other  Ontario  universities. 

Last  September,  a task  force  of  three  external  consultants 
and  seven  staff  was  set  up  to  look  at  how  work  is  organized 
in  the  non-academic  units.  They  are  focusing  on  how  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  work  done  throughout  the  University. 
This  includes  simplifying  work  processes,  improving  or- 
ganizational structures,  adjusting  service  levels  and  making 
more  effective  use  of  automation. 

As  of  last  fall,  1 1 units  and  the  administrative  computing 
function  had  been  studied  under  Phase  1 of  the  review.  The 
remaining  support  units  are  now  being  examined  under 
Phase  2,  and  the  procedures  for  them  will  be  the  same. 

In  December  1 990,  the  task  force  gave  a report  on  the  first 
1 0 units  to  a steering  committee  advising  on  the  review.  The 
head  of  each  unit  under  review  received  the  section  of  the 
report  dealing  with  that  particular  area  and  submitted  a 


written  response  to  the  vice-presidents. 

These  responses  have  been  reviewed  by  the  vice-presi- 
dents and  the  consultants,  and  a second  round  of  meetings 
is  now  under  way  with  unit  heads,  the  vice-presidents  and 
one  of  the  consultants  to  discuss  approaches  to  implemen- 
tation. 

The  steering  committee  will  receive  a copy  of  unit  head 
responses  arid  a synopsis  of  the  follow-up  discussions,  and 
will  meet  Feb.  14  to  provide  advice  on  the  findings  to  date. 

UPC  will  meet  Feb.  2 1 to  consider  the  task  force’s  recom- 
mendations, comments  from  units  heads  and  the  advice  of 
the  steering  committee,  and  to  prepare  a set  of  recommen- 
dations for  me  on  how  best  to  proceed. 

I plan  to  work  with  a small  group  to  develop  an  implemen- 
tation plan  for  Phase  1 , which  I hope  to  announce  widely  by 
mid-March  at  the  latest. 

Until  I receive  UPC’s  advice,  1 can’t  comment  on  the 
recommendations  that  will  be  adopted.  But  I can  tell  you 
about  two  recommendations  that  would  make  life  a lot 
simpler  — a revised  purchase  order  process  with  depart- 
ments responsible  and  accountable  for  purchases  under 
$500,  and  a streamlined,  electronic  employee  data  form. 

The  outcome  of  the  internal  review  will  involve  reor- 
ganization and  reallocation  of  resources,  and  will  lead  to 
units  that  are  stronger  and  more  effective.  I want  you  to 
know,  however,  that  no  matter  what  must  be  done,  it  will  be 
carried  out  in  as  humane  and  constructive  a manner  as 
possible. 


Letters  to  the  editor 


A productive  year 

My  one-year  term  as  a visiting  re- 
search professor  in  the  Department 
of  Clinical  Studies  has  come  to  an 
end.  I would  like  to  express  my 
warmest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  all 
my  colleagues  and  friends  whose 
company  1 have  enjoyed  this  year. 
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It  was  a very  intensive  and 
productive  year  for  me.  I enjoyed 
the  co-operation  of  my  host  profes- 
sors, and  I was  happy  to  work  in  the 
University’s  excellent  facilities,  the 
Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  and 
in  vivo  EPR  laboratories.  In  my 
opinion,  this  university  — with  its 
excellent  computer  services, 
charming  campus  and  handy  ath- 
letics centre  — is  one  of  the  best 
institutions  in  Canada. 

My  wife  and  son  also  enjoyed  their 
stay.  We  wish  all  our  friends  and 
colleagues  much  happiness,  good 
luck  and  further  prosperity. 

Renat  Zhdanov 
Institute  for  Biotechnology, 
Moscow 


Krakow  still  pilot 

The  article  in  the  Feb.  6 issue  of  At 
Guelph  on  the  Krakow  semester 
gave  the  impression  that  this  is  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  semesters 
that  the  University  currently  offers. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  say  that  the  Krakow 
semester  is,  in  effect,  only  a pilot  of 
a possible  addition  to  our  roster. 
Any  ongoing  program  must  go 
through  Senate,  and  the  Board  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  has  ap- 
proved this  solely  for  this  fall. 

Andre  Auger 
Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre 


The  final  examination  of  Mehran 
Alaee,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  Feb.  21  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Room  427  of  the 
University  Centre. 

The  thesis  is  “Ultraviolet 
Photoelectron  and  Fourier  Trans- 
form Infrared  Studies  of  Gas-Solid 
Reactions."  Alaee’s  adviser  is  Prof. 
Nicholas  Westwood.  Interested 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend. 


University, 
nurses  sign 
agreement 

by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

Recent  contract  talks  have  led  to  the 
signing  of  a collective  agreement 
between  the  U of  G local  of  the  On- 
tario Nurses  Association  (ONA)  and 
the  University. 

The  1 1 nurses  who  work  at  the 
University  — seven  full  and  four 
part  time  — accepted  the  agree- 
ment in  October  1990  after  19 
months  of  negotiations,  but  the  deal 
was  not  signed  until  Jan.  28.  Al- 
though the  contract  will  be  in  effect 
until  July  1992,  the  nurses  will 
reopen  their  contract  in  July  1991 
for  issues  such  as  pay,  vacation  time 
and  benefits. 

ONA  contact  Marg  Kozak  says 
the  nurses  are  pleased  with  the 
terms  of  their  contract.  “We  now 
have  a grievance  procedure,  a 
seniority  clause  and  a standardized 
pay  increment  system,”  she  says. 

Kozak  says  the  seniority  clause 
will  make  a big  difference  in  hiring, 
layoffs  and  recall  rights.  That 
clause  guarantees  that  a more 
senior  union  member  won’t  be  laid 
off  before  a less  senior  member. 

Another  issue  that  needed  clarify- 
ing was  that  of  benefits.  “There  are 
some  benefit  structures  that  are 
unique  to  nurses,"  says  Vic  Reimer, 
acting  director  of  Personnel.  Some 
hospitals,  for  example,  give  lump 
sums  of  money  instead  of  providing 


The  following  students  have  com- 
pleted the  requirements  for  their 
PhD  and  will  graduate  at  spring 
convocation: 

■ Nicholas  John  Bate,  Horticul- 
tural Science,  whose  thesis  was 
“Expression  of  Photosynthesis 
Genes  During  Leaf  Senescence’1, 
and 

■ James  Herman  Louter.  Crop 
Science,  ‘Quantitative  Resis- 
tance to  Powdery  Mildew  in  Bar- 
ley." □ 


benefits.  But  because  the  University 
has  its  own  benefit  program,  the 
contract  needed  to  reconcile  the 
two  methods. 

Reimer  says  that,  like  the  nurses, 
the  University  administration  is 
pleased  with  the  contract  talks  and 
negotiations  between  the  two 
groups. 

In  addition  to  the  ONA,  other 
campus  groups  have  recently  set- 
tled contracts. 

Last  fall,  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  ratified  a two- 
year  contract.  Food  Services  As- 
sociation employees  signed  their 
first  two-year  contract  in  Novem- 
ber; it  will  last  until  April  1992. 

Gary  Ferris,  past  chair  of  the 
Police  Association,  says  most  of  the 
negotiations  his  group  discussed 
with  the  University  before  settling 
for  a two-year  contract  last  fall 
were“housekeeping  issues." 

The  exempt  group  on  campus, 
made  up  of  technical,  agricultural, 
secretarial  and  clerical  workers,  has 


The  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  Department  will  offer  two 
one-day  courses  in  pesticide  safety 
March  26  and  28. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  U of 
G employees  required  to  use  pes- 
ticides as  part  of  their  jobs.  Par- 
ticipants who  successfully  com- 
plete tests  given  at  the  end  of  the 
one-day  courses  will  receive  a 
grower  pesticide  safety  certificate. 

The  March  26  seminar  will  fea- 
ture a greenhouse  supplement  and 
incorporate  information  and  cal- 


no  contract.  Instead,  salaries  and 
benefits  are  set  according  to  per- 
sonnel guidelines  and  University 
policy  and  procedures. 

Other  groups  on  campus  will  also 
be  entering  negotiations  and  dis- 
cussions with  the  University  within 
the  next  few  months  to  settle  con- 
tracts and  agreements. 

Contract  talks  between  the  U of  G 
Faculty  Association  and  the 
University  begin  this  month  in  an 
effort  to  prepare  a new  one-year 
contract  starting  July  1,  1991. 

The  Professional  Staff  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  employees  in 
professional  categories  across  cam- 
pus, will  send  three  representatives 
to  meet  with  three  University 
counterparts  in  March  to  discuss 
such  matter^  as  salary  and  vacation. 

The  U of  G Staff  Association  is  in 
its  second'  year  of  a two-year  con- 
tract due  to  expire  June  30,  1991. 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers'  two-year  contract  will 
expire  July  1,  1991.  □ 


culations  specific  to  the  green- 
house environment.  The  March  28 
seminar  will  be  a repeat  of  last 
year’s  grower  pesticide  safety 
course,  for  which  the  manual  has 
been  revised. 

Cost  of  each  course  is  $35,  which 
includes  manuals  and  supple- 
ments. The  courses  are  free  for 
anyone  wishing  to  participate  for 
review  purposes  without  requiring 
a manual.  Registration  is  limited 
to  25  persons  per  course.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  3160.  □ 
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Play  makes 
Ontario  debut 

Students  Tanya  Popert  and 
Paul  Magle  enact  a scene 
from  the  Department  of 
Drama's  first  offering  of  the 
winter  semester.  Serpent  in 
the  Night  Sky  by  Sas- 
katchewan playwright 
Dianne  Warren.  Making  its 
Ontario  premiere,  the  play 
opens  Feb.  1 8 and  runs  until 
Feb.  23  at  the  Inner  Stage  in 
the  MacKinnon  building. 
The  production  is  directed 
by  Prof.  Alan  Filewod  and 
senior  student  Lisa  Cole, 
with  set  design  by  Bruce 
Koenig,  lighting  by  Paul  Ord 
and  costumes  by  Jill  Gill. 
Tickets  are  $4.50  Monday  to 
Wednesday  and  $5.50 
Thursday  to  Saturday  and 
are  available  at  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  box  office  and 
the  Bookshelf  Cafe. 


Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Creative  Services 


Pension  concerns  prompt  retiree  association 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

U of  G retirees  have  joined  forces  to 
present  a united  voice  to  the  Univer- 
sity community.  The  University  of 
Guelph  Retirees’  Association  was 
established  last  month,  primarily  by 
retired  faculty  and  library  staff,  to 
share  concerns  about  campus 
policies  and  events. 

Primary  issue 

“The  primary  issue  that  led  us  to 
organize  in  the  first  place  is  the 
policy  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  pension  funds,”  says 
Elmer  Menzie,  president  of  the  new 
association. 

In  addition  to  Menzie,  the  retirees’ 
association  executive  consists  of 
Archie  McIntyre  as  vice-president, 
Don  Jose  as  secretary,  and  Rick 
Richards,  George  Barker  and  Earl 
MacNaughton  as  directors. 

The  retirees  are  concerned  about 
the  surplus  in  U of  G’s  pension  fund 
and  the  methods  the  University  will 
use  to  reduce  that  surplus.  Menzie 
says  the  administration  has  two  op- 
tions when  it  comes  to  reducing  the 
fund. 

“They  could  reduce  it  by  not  con- 
tributing to  the  fund  for  a while.  In 
our  view,  this  constitutes  a failure  to 
fulfil  the  University’s  responsibility 
to  the  plan.  We  say  the  excess  in 
funds  should  go  to  improving  the 
indexing  of  pensions.” 

Need  a voice 

Menzie  points  out  that  the 
University’s  non-retired  faculty  and 
staff  have  a voice  when  they 
negotiate  with  the  administration  on 
salaries  and  benefits  each  year.  Now 
he  hopes  retirees  will  have  a voice, 
too. 

“We  should  at  least  have  some 
input;  the  decision  shouldn’t  just  be 
made  by  external  forces.” 

President  Brian  Segal  says  there 
are  many  appropriate  reasons  for 
University  retirees  to  form  associa- 
tions — and  monitoring  events  in 
the  pension  fund  is  one  of  them. 

He  notes  that  the  University  has 
been  loyal  to  its  policy  of  increasing 
inflation  protection  by  fully  funding 
CPI  (Canada  Price  Index)  minus2.5 
per  cent  for  inflation  protection. 

And  last  September,  a further  im- 
provement to  CPI  minus  two  per 
cent  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  was  made. 
Board  of  Governors  has  also  ap- 
proved in  principle  a progression 


towards  full  inflation  protection,  if 
this  is  affordable. 

U of  G shares  with  all  members  of 
the  pension  fund  the  need  to  ensure 
that  the  three  pension  plans  are  as 
strong  as  possible,  says  Segal. 

All  liabilities  within  the  pension 
plans  rest  with  B of  G,  he  says,  and 
in  some  cases,  when  the  actuarial 
valuation  has  been  lower  than  re- 
quired, the  University  has  actually 
paid  additional  resources  into  the 
fund. 

Although  the  retirees’  association 
is  made  up  mostly  of  retired  faculty 
and  library  staff,  Menzie  hopes 
retirees  from  other  areas  will  join 
and  become  involved  in  the  group  to 
give  broader  representation. 

Anyone  wishing  tojoin  should  call 
Jose  at  82 1 -6037  or  write  to  him  in 
Guelph  at  69  Westmount  Rd.  M1H 
5H9. 

UGFA  takes  steps 

In  a separate  move,  the  U of  G 
Faculty  Association  (UGFA) 
recently  took  its  own  steps  to  keep 
retirees  involved  and  informed. 

“The  constitution  of  the  faculty  as- 
sociation already  had  provision  for 
faculty  and  librarian  retirees  to  be 
members,”  says  UGFA  chair  Janet 
Kaufman  of  the  library. 

But  when  the  retirees  brought  their 
concerns  on  the  pension  issue  to 
UGFA,  the  association  decided  to 
take  a temporary  measure  to  give 
the  retirees’  association  speaking 
privileges  at  council  meetings. 

At  UGFA’s  next  general  meeting, 
says  Kaufman,  the  association  will 
likely  make  changes  to  its  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  to  provide  faculty 
and  librarian  retirees  with  official 
representation  on  council. 

If  that  passes,  retirees  will  then  be 
treated  like  all  other  colleges  within 
the  UGFA  who  have  at  least  one 
representative  on  council  to  bring 
forward  the  views  of  their  con- 
stituency. 

Faculty  will  benefit 

“We’re  quite  pleased  that  they’re 
interested  and  want  to  be  involved,” 
says  Kaufman. 

“The  faculty  association  will 
benefit  from  the  retirees’  back- 
ground and  knowledge  of  other 
areas.  It’s  a mutually  beneficial  ar- 
rangement." 

UGFA  vice-chair  Prof.  Joe 
Tindale.  Family  Studies,  agrees. 
“Everyone’s  quite  happy  about  this 
arrangement,”  he  says,  "and  we  look 


forward  to  the  retirees’  involve- 
ment.” 

Now  that  their  voice  has  been  es- 
tablished, retirees  from  UGFA  will 
have  the  option  to  maintain  their 
association  membership  for  a $50 
annual  fee. 


The  UGFA  encourages  all  faculty 
and  librarian  retirees  tojoin  the  as- 
sociation. Susan  Liberty  of  the  as- 
sociation is  setting  up  a database  of 
names  of  retired  faculty.  For  more 
information,  call  her  at  Ext.  2 1 26  or 
2547.  □ 


‘Better  Beginnings 1 
project  goes  beyond 
crisis  intervention 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

The  recently  announced  govern- 
ment-funded “Better  Beginnings, 
Better  Futures”  project  will  help 
disadvantaged  Ontario  com- 
munities by  going  beyond  a crisis 
intervention  approach,  says  Prof. 
Susan  Evers,  Family  Studies,  a 
member  of  the  project's  research 
co-ordination  unit. 

“We’re  saying:  ‘Let’s  get 
strategies  in  place  to  prevent 
problems,’”  she  says. 

The  project  has  been  allocated 
$27.5  million  over  25  years  by 
the  provincial  ministries  of  Com- 
munity  and  Social  Services. 
Education  and  Health  and  the 
federal  Departmentoflndian  and 
Northern  Affairs. 

U of  G will  share  a $4-million 
budget  to  monitor  the  project 
over  the  next  five  years  with 
Queen’s  University  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

Director  of  the  research  co- 
ordination unit  is  Ray  Peters  of 
Queen’s,  who  heads  a team  of  10 
researchers  and  30  specialist  ad- 
visers from  across  Ontario.  Evers 
and  Prof.  Kathleen  Brophy, 
Family  Studies,  represent  Guelph 
on  the  research  unit. 

Evers  describes  the  project  as 
“very  applied  work  ( with)  almost 
immediate  benefit."  The  first  step 
is  for  each  of  the  nine  community 
groups  to  decide  on  issues  that 
need  to  be  addressed. 

The  researchers  will  then  work 
closely  with  the  communities  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  to  address  those  issues. 
Because  each  community  has 


unique  problems,  all  programs 
will  be  individually  designed. 

Evers  says  the  overall  goals  of 
the  project  are  to  decrease  long- 
term emotional  and  behavioral 
problems  in  children,  promote 
the  optimal  development  of 
children  and  strengthen  the 
ability  of  communities  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  children  and 
their  families. 

The  programs  will  be 
monitored  by  the  research  teams 
for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  their  effectiveness  will  be 
assessed.  Those  programs  found 
to  be  effective  will  be  maintained. 

Twenty  years  later,  a follow-up 
of  the  communities  and  children 
enrolled  in  ‘Better  Beginnings” 
will  again  assess  how  well  the 
programs  are  working. 

The  nine  communities  par- 
ticipating in  the  project  — 
Guelph,  Cornwall,  Cape  Croker 
(Bruce  Peninsula),  Etobicoke, 
Kingston,  southeast  Ottawa, 
Regent  Park  (Toronto).  Sudbury 
and  Walpole  Island  (Lambton 
County)  — were  chosen  from 
more  than  50  community 
proposals. 

The  nine  communities  will  be 
divided  among  the  three  univer- 
sities by  geography.  Guelph  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier  will  work  closely 
with  the  five  communities  lied  to 
their  geographical  location,  and 
Queen’s  will  work  with  the 
remainder. 

But  the  core  team  will  meet 
with  all  nine  groups  through 
monthly  round-table  meetings  to 
be  held  at  each  community  in 
rotation.  □ 


Graduate 
enrolment 
up  6.9  % 

Enrolment  in  graduate  studies  at  U 
of  G is  up  6.9  per  cent  this  winter 
over  last  year.  The  total  number  of 
graduate  students  enrolled  is  1,427, 
compared  with  1,335  in  winter 
1990. 

The  number  of  doctoral  students 
has  increased  I 1 .8  per  cent  to  445 
from  398.  Female  enrolment  in 
graduate  programs  has  risen  to  559 
from  506.  And  the  number  of  visa 
students  is  up  to  315  from  246. 

At  spring  convocation,  126 
graduate  students  received  degrees. 
In  comparison,  1 24  students  began 
their  graduate  studies  this  January, 
a larger  number  than  in  the  past. 

Prof.  Doug  Ormrod,  dean  of 
graduate  studies,  says  he’s  pleased 
with  this  growth. 

“It  reflects  the  University’s  ongo- 
ing commitment  to  increasing  its 
graduate  teaching  over  the  next  few 
years  and  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  doctoral  students,  women  stu- 
dents and  visa  students  in  the 
graduate  student  population."  □ 


Computer 
conferencing 
under  review 

Almost  every  day,  innovations  in 
high-technology  communications 
are  introduced,  then  outdated  by 
newer,  better,  friendlier  services 
within  months  or  even  weeks. 

That  constant  change  raises  many 
questions.  How,  for  example,  does 
an  institution  keep  up  to  date  on  the 
changes?  And  how  does  it  plan  for 
cost-effective  communication 
facilities  in  the  face  of  the  ongoing 
evolution? 

At  U of  G,  questions  are  also  being 
raised  about  the  value  of  computer 
conferencing  on  campus.  The  costs 
of  providing  computer  conferenc- 
ing facilities  are  substantial;  are  the 
benefits  worth  the  costs?  To  answer 
that  question.  Academic  Vice- 
President  Jack  MacDonald  has  ap- 
pointed a Committee  on  Computer 
Conferencing  to  investigate  the  fu- 
ture of  conferencing  at  Guelph. 

Committee  chair  Ken  MacKay, 
Information  Technology,  says  the 
main  goal  of  the  10-member  com- 
mittee is  “to  review  the  situation, 
estimate  the  value  of  computer  con- 
ferencing as  a method  of  com- 
munication and  make  recommen- 
dations for  future  alternatives  for 
computer  conferencing  or  messag- 
ing facilities  for  on-campus  use.” 

The  committee’s  duties  will  in- 
clude taking  a critical  look  at  CoSy 
and  T-CoSy.  developed  at  Guelph 
in  the  mid- 1 980s.  If  it’s  decided  that 
U of  G should  continue  with  CoSy, 
the  committee  must  prepare  an  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  bringing  those 
programs  up  to  full  speed,  says 
Mackay.  “Right  now,  CoSy  has  a lot 
of  rough  edges.  There’s  a general 
feeling  that  CoSy  needs  a new  face.” 

Part  of  the  problem  with  CoSy  is 
that  it’s  not  universally  accepted  on 
campus,  he  says.  There  are  a variety 
of  reasons  for  that  — some  people 
don’t  have  the  necessary  work  sta- 
tion or  can’t  afford  a data  line; 
others  say  CoSy  isn’t  friendly 
enough  or  doesn’t  provide  “interest- 
ing" information.  Still  others  believe 
the  system  doesn’t  offer  enough 
conferencing  options. 

After  meeting  for  the  first  time  last 
week,  the  committee  has  agreed  to 
look  first  at  the  costs  of  the  facilities, 
says  Mackay. 

“But  we  recognize  that  we  must 
establish  the  ‘worth’  of  computer 
conferencing,  and  it’s  clear  that 
most  of  our  efforts  will  be  directed 
towards  determining  the  benefits  of 
this  form  of  communication.”  The 
committee  hopes  to  make  recom- 
mendations by  the  end  of  March.  □ 
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Memories  of 
Cold  War 
romance 
live  on 

by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

book  about  the  love  affair  between 
playwright  Lillian  Heilman  and 
former  U.S.  diplomat  John  Melby, 
now  a professor  emeritus  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Studies,  was 
recently  named  an  outstanding  book 
on  the  subject  of  human  rights  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Gustavus  Myers 
Centre. 

Written  by  Robert  P.  Newman,  The  Cold  War 
Romance  of  Lillian  Hellmanand  John  Melby  chronicles 
the  couple’s  love  affair  that  began  in  the  1940s  and 
resulted  in  Melby  being  fired  from  the  U.S.  State 
Department  in  1953  for  his  association  with  Heilman, 
an  alleged  Communist  sympathizer. 

Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
the  book  is  based  on  Heilman's  and  Melby’s  letters,  files 
from  the  FBI  and  passport  office  and  transcripts  from 
Melby’s  loyalty-security  hearings  in  1952  and  1953 
and  Heilman’s  lawyer.  It's  a case  study  of  two  people 
caught  up  in  the  era  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  and 
the  Cold  War  Communist  hunt. 

Melby  was  a young  foreign  service  officer  serving  in 
Moscow  in  1 944  when  he  met  Heilman,  then  an  estab- 
lished playwright.  Their  affair  continued  for  many 
years,  and  they  remained  friends  until  Heilman’s  death 
in  1 984.  During  the  1 8 months  of  loyalty-security  hear- 
ings into  his  association  with  Heilman,  Melby  refused 
to  repudiate  her.  This  cost  him  his  career,  but  to  him,  it 
was  a small  price  to  pay. 

“I  couldn’t  betray  someone  because  I had  to  live  with 
myself,”  he  says.  “In  those  days,  I was  prepared  to  do 
almost  anything  in  the  pursuit  of  ambition  in  the  foreign 
service  and  State  Department,  but  there  were  certain 
things  I couldn’t  do,  and  that  was  one  of  them.” 

Melby  remembers  the  McCarthy  era  as  a time  when 
“there  was  this  paranoid  fear  of  Communism  which  was 
tied  in  with  Russian  military  strength."  McCarthy’s 
ability  to  play  on  American  fears  caused  many  people 
to  lose  their  jobs,  but  the  real  damage  of  the  senator  was 
much  more  insidious,  Melby  says. 


“He  made  his  phrase  ‘national  security’  a criterion  that 
covered  up  any  kind  of  sin.  You  could  do  anything  you 
wanted  so  long  as  you  could  hang  a national  security 
label  on  it.” 

To  this  day,  national  security  is  used  as  a coverall, 
Melby  says,  noting  that  U.S.  President  George  Bush 
recently  invoked  it  to  withhold  certain  information 
about  the  Gulf  War  to  the  press. 

“It  is  still  a coverall  that’s  impossible  to  define,  but  it 
justifies  anything  you  want  to  get  away  with,"  he  says. 

The  McCarthy  era  was  not  unique  and  such  events 
could  easily  happen  again,  especially  during  times  of 
severe  economic  upheaval,  he  warns. 

Despite  being  a victim  of  the  McCarthy  era,  Melby 
harbors  no  bitterness  about  the  past.  He  refrained  from 
telling  the  story  for  many  years  to  protect  Heilman, 
himself  and  other  people  involved.  But  with  the 
reinstatement  of  his  security  clearance  in  1980  and 
Heilman’s  death  in  1 984,  there  was  no  reason  to  remain 
silent  any  longer. 

Melby  acknowledges  that  Heilman  “played  a very 
large  and  important  role”  in  his  life.  He  remembers  her 
as  “a  fascinating  woman,  very  much  a woman,  a 
southern  woman  who  knows  how  to  make  a man  feel 
like  a man.” 

Melby  has  lived  in  Guelph  since  1 966,  when  he  joined 
U of  G as  chair  of  the  Department  of  Political  Studies. 
He  worked  closely  with  Newman  in  the  writing  of  the 
book.  □ 
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A challenge  he  couldn’t  refuse 


The  opportunity  to  chair  the  political 
studies  department  of  a new  university 
was  a challenge  that  John  Melby 
couldn’t  turn  down.  That’s  why  he 
came  to  U of  G in  1966. 

“I  figured,  how  often  in  a lifetime  do 
you  get  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
small  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a university?  That  was,  to  me, 
the  challenge,  and  I’ve  had  a good 
time  doing  it.” 

Melby  was  provided  with  the  chal- 
lenge by  his  friend  John  Holmes, 
director  of  the  International  Institute 
of  International  Affairs,  who  was  in- 
volved in  recruiting  for  the  new 
University  of  Guelph. 

As  first  chair  of  the  department, 
Melby  was  responsible  for  organizing 
a Chinese  study  program  aimed  at 
preparing  students  to  work  in  China. 
Meiby’s  background  as  an  American 
foreign  service  officer  in  China  from 
1945  to  1948  and  his  authorship  of 
the  China  While  Paper  of  1949  made 
him  an  ideal  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

After  stepping  down  as  chair  in 
1 97 1 , he  stayed  on  as  a professor  and 
became  a member  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  academic  priorities.  The 
committee  began  working  on  an  aims 
and  objectives  document,  a blueprint 
for  the  University’s  future  directions. 


Melby  was  assigned  the  task  of  draft- 
ing the  document,  which  was  later 
passed  by  Senate,  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  provincial  government.  Since 
its  approval  in  1972,  it  has  been 
revised  only  once. 

Melby  notes  that  the  basic  objec- 
tives outlined  in  the  document  — to 
keep  the  University  small,  to  keep 
classes  small  and  to  include  interna- 
tional and  environmental  com- 
ponents when  possible  — are  still  in- 
tact. Some  of  its  ideas,  most  notably 
the  emphasis  on  environmental 
studies,  were  revolutionary  at  the  time 
of  its  passage  in  1972. 

“It  was  the  first  time  any  university 
in  North  America  had  sat  down  and 
decided  its  future  for  the  next  1 0 to  20 
years,”  Melby  says. 

He  remembers  the  early  days  of  the 
University  with  fondness  and  its  first 
president.  Bill  Winegard,  with  praise. 

“He  was  a free-wheeling  operator 
who  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to 
protocol  or  anything  like  that,”  says 
Melby.  “We  had  our  fights,  but  it  was 
all  done  in  good  sport  and  no  one  ever 
got  mad  at  anyone  else.  We  just 
worked  things  out.” 

Melby  was  made  professor  emeritus 
of  the  University  in  1 979.  Now  78,  he 
still  maintains  an  office  on  campus.  □ 
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Friendship  to  flourish  in  the  future 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

an  friendship 
change  the 
world?  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Iteke 
Weeda,  a visiting 
professor  from 
Wageningen  and  Groningen,  the 
Netherlands,  our  ever-evolving 
ideas  of  friendship  and  its  role  are 
indeed  changing  the  society  in 
which  we  live. 

Weeda,  who  arrived  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Family  and  Consumer 
Studies  in  early  January  for  a 
semester  of  comparative  re- 
search and  lecturing,  has  done 
extensive  studies  in  her 
homeland  on  relationships, 
family,  marriage  and  intimacy  at 
work  and  in  people’s  personal 
lives. 

From  that  research,  she  has 
concluded  that  friendship  and 
intimacy  are  becoming  more  im- 
portant in  20th-century  society 
and  that  the  role  of  the  nuclear 
family  is  changing. 

Last  year,  Weeda  conducted 
research  on  intimacy  at  work, 
it’s  a neglected  subject,"  she 
says.“Inoursociety,  some  people 
believe  intimacy  belongs  only  in 
the  personal  life,  not  in  the  work 
life.” 

Her  findings  show  that  people 
do  not  always  buy  the  theory  that 


work  is  only  for  business.  Many 
people  believe  friendship  plays 
an  important  role  in  the 
workplace. 

To  begin  her  study,  Weeda 
divided  friendship  into  four 
broad  categories  that  she  ob- 
served among  people  who 
worked  together. 

The  first  category  is  basic 
friendship,  which  involves  col- 
leagues interacting  after  office 
hours  and  enjoying  one  another’s 
company  as  friends.  In  the 
second  category,  the  confiden- 
tial category,  some  colleagues 
develop  enough  trust  in  their 
friendships  to  share  confidences, 
to  tell  details  of  their  home  situa- 
tion and  to  share  non-sexual 


touching  or  hugging.  Third  is  the 
erotic  category,  where  there  ex- 
ists a sexual  attraction  that  is  ex- 
pressed without  sexuality  (eye 
contact,  light  touching,  etc).  The 
fourth  is  the  sexual  category, 
where  colleagues  become 
sexually  involved. 

As  she  researched  the  four 
categories,  Weeda  heard  per- 
sonal stories  from  more  than 
1,600  respondents  showing  the 
variety  of  friendship  experiences 
that  occur  in  the  workplace. 

She  believes  another  reason  for 
the  increased  role  of  friendship 
in  our  society  is  the  changing 
role  of  the  nuclear  family.  In  past 
centuries,  a closely  knit  family 
and  near  neighbors  made  up  the 
community.  In  the  20th  century, 
the  closed  nuclear  family  be- 
came the  cornerstone  of  society. 

“But  we’re  changing  from  this 
closed  nuclear  family  to  a more 
open  nuclear  family,”  Weeda 
says. 

“People  act  more  as  in- 
dividuals, rather  than  as  a pair.  In 
couple  relationships,  people  can 
act  more  as  individuals  than  in 
the  past.  They  can  have  more 
friendships  of  their  own,  not  just 
as  a pair.  On  the  whole,  self- 
chosen,  intimate  friendships  are 
becoming  more  important." 

Marriages  and  families  of  past 
generations  were  often  so  close- 


ly knit  that  friendships  outside 
the  home  didn't  play  a sig- 
nificant role,  she  says.  “Often 
people  had  acquaintances  rather 
thanfriends.” 

But  when  people  were  divorced 
or  widowed,  they  had  no  support 
group  to  turn  to,  and  sometimes 
it  was  too  late  to  make  friends. 

Weeda  believes  that  although 
the  nuclear  family  is  still  impor- 
tant in  society,  friendship  is  play- 
ing an  ever-increasing  role. 

“The  balance  is  changing,”  she 
says.  “Although  the  partner 
relationship  is  still  higher  than 
friendship,  friendship  relation- 
ships are  becoming  more  impor- 
tant and  partner  relationships 
are  becoming  less.” 

The  nuclear  family  has  also 
waned  in  response  to  the  welfare 
state,  Weeda  says.  “Because  of 
the  welfare  state,  there  are  in- 
surances for  people  like  widows. 
You  don’t  need  as  much  family 
or  neighbor  help.  In  the  past,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  family  to  care 
for  and  support  other  members. 
Now,  there  are  other  institutions 
to  do  that.” 

She  believes  the  importance  of 
friendship  networks  lies  some- 
where between  the  nuclear  fami- 
ly — still  the  most  important  so- 
cial unit  — and  the  welfare  state. 

“The  nuclear  family  is  still  one 
cornerstone  of  society,  but  in  the 


future,  very  close  friendships  will 
also  play  an  important  role.” 

She  says  the  societal  changes 
are  not  weakening  the  quality  of 
the  nuclear  family;  they  are 
simply  opening  it  to  friends. 

Weeda  will  be  available  until 
August  to  give  lectures  on  and 
off  campus  on  subjects  relating 
to  family,  friendship,  sexuality, 
love  and  other  related  topics.  She 
can  be  reached  at  Ext.  2407.  □ 


Happiness:  Is  it  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses? 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

11  over  the  world,  people 
measure  their  life  satis- 
faction and  happiness 
by  comparing  themsel- 
ves with  their  neigh- 
bors. 

That’s  a surprising 
finding  of  a global  report  on  satisfaction 
and  happiness  recently  completed  by 
Prof.  Alex  Michalos,  Philosophy. 

“In  North  America,  we  have  a very 
competitive  society,  and  I expected  so- 
cial comparisons,”  Michalos  says.  “But 
all  around  the  world,  we  are  socialized 
to  keep  up  with  our  neighbors.” 

The  report,  involving  38  countries  and 
18,000  surveys  of  university-age 
people,  is  the  second-largest  interna- 
tional study  ever  conducted  in  the  world. 
The  results  of  the  study  are  being  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  by  Springer- Ver- 
lag  of  New  York  and  Heidelberg. 

The  first  volume  — Global  Report  on 
Student  Well-Being  — was  published 
this  month  and  addresses  the  report’s 
overall  findings  on  life  satisfaction  and 
happiness.  The  three  remaining 
volumes,  to  be  published  consecutively 
over  the  next  few  years,  deal  with  inter- 
personal relationships,  finances  and 
employment,  and  spiritual,  educational 
and  health-related  issues. 

Women  happier 

Another  significant  finding  of  the 
report  is  that  females  tend  to  report 
higher  levels  of  life  satisfaction  and  hap- 
piness than  males,  Michalos  says.  This 
finding  also  correlates  to  general 
population  study  findings  of  higher 
levels  of  satisfaction  and  happiness 
among  females. 

He  speculates  that  females  tend  to  put 
greater  emphasis  on  interpersonal 
relationships,  which  are  ranked  as  the 
primary  contributor  to  life  satisfaction. 


Countries  reporting  the  highest  levels 
of  well-being  were  Finland,  Sweden,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  Countries  with  the 
lowest  happiness  ratings  were  Portugal, 
Spain,  Germany  and  Japan.  Canada 
placed  in  the  top  half  of  the  study. 

Two  main  gaps 

For  the  study,  Michalos  used  his  mul- 
tiple discrepancies  theory,  which  main- 
tains that  people’s  satisfaction  is  a func- 
tion of  seven  perceived  gaps.  The  two 
main  gaps  concern  “what  people  have 
and  what  they  think  their  neighbors 
have”  and“what  they  have  and  what  they 
want,”  he  says. 

His  theory  enabled  him  to  uncover 
“causal  elements”  relating  to  life  satis- 
faction and  happiness.  The  study  also 
used  a point  system  model  that  added  up 
aspects  of  satisfaction  in  specific 
domains  like  health  and  family  life  to 
determine  overall  life  satisfaction. 

In  the  report,  Michalos  differentiates 
between  “satisfaction”  and  “happiness” 
because  they  have  different  connota- 
tions. 

Satisfaction  is  related  to  selfesteem, 
health  and  educational  status  whereas 
happiness  is  related  more  to  interper- 
sonal relationships  with  family,  friends 
and  a living  partner,  he  says. 

During  the  six  years  he  was  involved 
with  the  report,  the  philosopher’s  goal 
was  to  develop  a basic  theory  of  subjec- 
tive well-being.  He  notes  that  the  impor- 
tance people  put  on  comparisons  with 
others  could  be  used  to  modify  be- 
haviors. 

Using  the  influence  of  comparison, 
people’s  happiness  can  be  managed, 
says  Michalos,  and  goals  and  aspirations 
can  be  altered.  He  suggests  that  if  alter- 
native aims  and  goals  are  presented  to 
people,  they  might  compare  themselves 
with  social  ideals  rather  than  with  their 
neighbors. 

“People's  perception  of  comparing 


Alex  Michalos 


themselves  with  others  is  what  influen- 
ces satisfaction  and  happiness,"  he  says. 
“Once  you  show  how  important  social 
comparisons  are,  you  get  an  explanation 
of  why  oppressed  people  often  don  t 
complain.  ’ 

The  first  volume  of  the  report  is 
Michalos’s  13th  book.  In  1984,  he  was 
awarded  a Secretary  of  State  Award  of 
Excellence  for  a five-volume  set  that 
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compared  the  quality  of  life  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  from  1964  to 
1974. 

Michalos  completed  the  satisfaction 
study  with  support  from  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO  and  U of  G.  He 
personally  financed  the  final  analysis  of 
the  report.  □ 
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At  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum's  Sunday  afternoon 
walk  series  for  the  whole  family 
continues  Feb.  17  with  ‘Folklore, 
Stories  and  Crafts.”Meet  at  the  na- 
ture centre  at  2 p.m. 

Support  for  AIDS 

The  Central  Student  Association  is 
holding  a Monte  Carlo  Night  Feb. 
21  in  Creelman  Hall  at  9 p.m.  to 
raise  funds  for  the  AIDS  committees 
of  Guelph  and  Wellington  County, 
and  Cambridge,  Kitchener,  Water- 
loo and  area.  The  benefit  will  feature 
blackjack,  wheel  of  fortune  tables 
and  an  auction.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  CSA  at  Ext.  6748. 

Focus  on  rural  extension 

The  Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  continues  its  colloquium 
series  Feb.  15  with  Prof.  Jim  Shute 
speaking  on  ‘Rural  Universities: 
Reflections  from  Four  Continents." 
On  Feb.  22,  John  Marchildon,  busi- 
ness manager  of  Ontario  Allied 
Construction  Trades  Council, 
speaks  about  the  ‘Impact  of  the 
Bruce  Nuclear  Generating  Station 
on  Bruce  County's  Rural  Popula- 
tion." The  talks  begin  at  3 p.m.  in 
Room  101  of  the  MacLachlan  build- 
ing. 

Our  World 

The  Our  World  seminar  series  on 
global  issues  focuses  on  the  Israeli- 


Palestinian  conflict  Feb.  19  with  a 
film  called  Shoot  and  Cry.  It  begins 
at  noon  in  Room  442  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  ( 


Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  in 
Blackwood  Hall  has  the  following 
items  for  departmental  sale:  SD970 
— steno  chair,  occasional  chairs,  ex- 
ecutive swivel  chairs,  light  oak  desk 
extension,  mag  card  composer,  C- 
90  audio  cassette,  table  96  x 30 
(folding  legs);  SD 1065  — two  dark 
oak  tables,  one  60  x 30  x 29  and 
one  72  x 36  x 28  ; SD  1068  - art 
table;  SD982  — five  dividers,  large, 
assorted  colors;  small  curved 
divider;  SD1064  — dishwasher; 
three  metal  shelves,  84  x 10  x 36 ; 
SD1071  — large  orange  dividers, 
one  straight,  one  curved;SD  1 059  — 
Rolex  files.  The  following  items  are 
available  for  public  sale:  desks, 
steno  chairs  and  swivel  executive 
chairs.  Surplus  Sales  is  also  taking 
bids  on  four  Aliens  Sno-Thro  24- 
inch  blowers,  complete  with  cabs, 
serial  numbers  99301,  90153,  7- 
10m- 133042,  064424.  There  is  a 
reserve  bid  of  $250  on  each  unit. 
Closing  date  for  bids  is  March  8 at  2 
p.m.  To  view  any  of  the  items  listed 
above,  call  Ext.  8139. 


Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 
Centre  in  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies  offers  professional  counsel- 
ling on  premarital,  marital,  sexual, 
parent/child,  separation,  divorce 
adjustments,  remarriage  and  other 
relationship  issues.  For  information 
or  an  appointment,  call  Ext.  6335. 

Pickup  date  changed 

Pickup  day  for  containers  of 
recycled  tin,  glass  and  newspapers 
has  been  changed  to  Wednesday 
from  Thursday,  effective  Feb.  1 1 . 
Containers  of  tin  and  glass  collected 
in  all  cafeteria  areas  on  campus  will 
be  picked  up  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  to  accommodate 
the  volume. 

No  parking 

The  loop  in  front  of  the  University 
Centre  will  be  designated  a fire 
route  this  week.  The  Guelph  Fire 
Department  says  the  space  is  too 
narrow  for  fire  trucks  if  cars  are 
parked  along  this  route.  Vehicles 
parked  here  will  be  subject  to  a fine 
and  immediate  towaway  at  owner’s 
expense. 

Sign  up  for  hockey 

The  1991  fifth  annual  U of  G Alum- 
ni Hockey  Tournament  will  take 
place  Dec.  6 to  8 and  will  be  limited 
to  20  teams,  divided  into  two  pools. 
Team  representatives  must  bring 


the  entry  fee  of  $325  to  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  Aug.  22  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  the  University’s  Athletics  Depart- 
ment lounge.  For  more  information, 
call  Laurie  Graham  at  824-4120, 
Ext.  2 1 60,  or  Brian  Tapscott  at  842- 
2 185  or  767-3115. 


A musical  interlude 

Yossi  Zivoni  and  Sylvia  Hunter,  on 
violin  and  piano,  are  the  guest  per- 
formers Feb.  14  at  the  free  noon- 
hour  concert  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Music.  The  perform- 
ances begin  at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m. 
in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon 
building. 

Cardiovascular  video 

A video  made  Dec.  21  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Cardiovascular  Club  with 
retired  human  biology  professor 
John  Powell  will  be  shown  Feb.  18 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  209  of  the 
Human  Biology  building.  Requests 
for  copies  of  the  video  will  be  taken 
at  the  showing. 


The  Retail  Operations  Advisory 
Council  is  seeking  input  on  the  U of 
G Bookstore.  Interested  members  of 
the  University  community  can  send 
written  comments  to  council 
secretary  Wayne  Brittenden,  Pur- 
chasing, or  ask  to  be  put  on  the  agen- 
da for  the  council’s  next  meeting 
Feb.  1 8 at  1 : 1 5 p.m.  in  Room  427  of 
the  University  Centre.  For  more  in- 
formation. call  Brittenden  at  Ext. 
2609  or  chair  Rick  Nigol  at  Ext. 
3862. 

Historian  to  speak 

Helen  Hatton,  a history  professor  at 
Queen’s  University,  will  give  a 
musically  oriented  talk  called ‘Small 
Things"  to  an  open  meeting  of  the 
Guelph  chapter  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  University  Women 
Feb.  26  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Optimist 
Club  on  Beechwood  Avenue. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  "Briefly,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


Coming  events 

Thursday,  Feb.  14  Tuesday,  Feb.  19 


Pathology  Seminar  - “Isolation  and 
Characterization  of  the  E2  Protein 
of  Sialodacryoadenitis  Virus,” 
Natalie  Basaraba,  11:10  a.m.. 
Pathology  2152. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - “Gram- 
mar and  Punctuation,”  noon,  UC 
332. 

learning  Skills  Seminar  - “Prepar- 
ing for  Midterms,”  noon,  UC  334. 
Concert  - Yossi  Zivoni  and  Sylvia 
Hunter,  violin  and  piano,  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 07,  free. 
Workshop  - “Working  Effectively 
Overseas,"  5 p.m.,  UC  333,  $2, 
register  at  Ext.  6918. 

Friday,  Feb.  15 

Calcium  Club  - “Tissue  Myoglobin 
Assay  — Seal  Flippers  and  Dog 
Hearts,”  Hua  Shen,  12:15  p.m.. 
Pathology  1101. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Growth 
of  the  Facial  Complex,"  Bruce  Ross, 
1:10  p.m..  Human  Biology  1 08. 
Rural  Extension  Colloquium  - 
“Rural  Universities:  Reflections 
from  Four  Continents,”  Jim  Shute,  3 
p.m.,  MacLachlan  101. 

Saturday,  Feb.  16 

Theatre  in  theTrees  - Chapter  Two 
by  Neil  Simon,  dinner  at  6:30,  per- 
formance at  8 p.m.,  $32.50. 

Sunday,  Feb.  17 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon 
Walk,“Folklore,StoriesandCrafts,” 
2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

Monday,  Feb.  18 

International  Development  Lec- 
ture - “Training  Manual  for 
Development,"  Lila  Engberg,  noon, 
MacKinnon  132. 

Engineering  Lecture  - Norman 
Ball,  University  of  Waterloo,  7 p.m., 
Thornbrough  1 12  A. 

Drama  - Serpent  in  the  Night  Sky,  8 
p.m.,  Inner  Stage,  MacKinnon. 
Tickets  $4.50  Monday  to  Wednes- 
day, $5.50  Thursday  to  Saturday. 
Continues  to  Feb.  23. 


Seminar  - ‘Development  of  a Vac- 
cine Against  Shipping  Fever,"  Pat 
Shewen,  11:10  a.m..  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  14 1. 

Our  World  - “Gaza:  The  Forgotten 
Children,”  noon,UC  442. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - “Refer- 
encing Your  Essay  — Footnotes 
and  Bibliographies,"  noon, UC  332. 
Art  Lecture  - “Issues  in  Native  Art,” 
Judith  Nasby,  2 p.m.,  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Senate  - Meeting,  8 p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton  1 13. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  20 

Concert  - Nonesuch,  noon,  UC 
courtyard,  free. 

OVC  Seminar  - Mark  Baker,  12:10 
p.m..  Clinical  Studies  1438. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - "Ellagic 
Acids  and  Analogues:  Inhibitors  of 
PAH  Carcinogenesis?  orSynthesiz- 
ing  a Better  Mousetrap,”  David 
Josephy,  12:10p.m.,MacNaughton 
222. 

Computing  Seminar  - “GUI:  The 
NextNew  Wave,”  12:10p.m.,Com- 
puting  Services  204. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - “Monoclonal 
Antibody  as  Probe  to  Study  Bac- 
terial Cell  Surface  Antigen,”  Joseph 
Lam,  4 p.m.,  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - “Persistence  and 
Predictability  in  Fish  Assemblages 
of  the  Orinoco  Flood  Plain,"  Marco 
Rodriguez,  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 
Writing  Workshop  - improving 
Academic  Style  in  Student  Essays, 

4 p.m.,  UC  332,  register  at  Ext. 
3632. 

Baha’i  Fireside  - Christianity,  Islam 
and  the  Baha’i  Faith, 7 to9p.m.,UC 
334. 

lecture  - “Municipal  Politicians:  in 
Whose  Interest?"  Jock  Ferguson, 
presented  by  Reform  Guelph,  7:30 
p.m.,  the  Loft  on  Carden  Street,  $2 
to  $4. 

Thursday,  Feb.  21 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Arterial 
Blood  Pressure  and  Blood  Ear 
Values  in  Elephants,"  Virginia 


Honeyman,  11:10  a.m.,  Pathology 
2152. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - “Refer- 
encing Your  Essay  — Footnotes 
and  Bibliographies,”  noon. UC  332. 
Concert  - (Muthu)  Lakshmi  Ran- 
ganathan  Veena,  instrumental  In- 
dian music,  12:10  and  1:10  p.m., 
MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Monte  Carlo  Night  - Central  Stu- 
dent Association,  9 p.m.,  Creelman 
Hall,  proceeds  to  regional  AIDS 
committees. 

Friday,  Feb.  22 

Calcium  Club  - “Cardiac 
Chemiluminescence  and  Lipo- 
peroxidation  — from  Mouse  to 
Horse,"  Janice  Weiler,  12:15  p.m.. 
Pathology  1101. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Visual 
Control  of  Human  Locomotion,” 
AftabPatla,  l:10p.m.,HumanBiol- 
ogy  108. 

Rural  Extension  Colloquium  - “Im- 
pact of  the  Bruce  Nuclear  Generat- 
ing Station  on  Bruce  County’s  Rural 
Population,”  John  Marchildon,  3 
p.m.,  MacLachlan  101. 

Sunday,  Feb.  24 

Children’s  Concert  - Romper 
Room,  I and  3 p.m..  War  Memorial 
Hall,  $7.50. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon 
Walk,  “A  Hike  to  the  Nature 
Reserve,"  leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the 
nature  centre. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  26 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - “Gene  Transfer  in  Poultry 
Using  Retroviral  Vectors,"  Ruth 
Shuman,  11:10  a.m..  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Arboretum  - "Native  Shrubs  in  the 
Landscape,”  John  Ambrose,  7 p.m., 
nature  centre. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  27 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Workshop  - “How  to  Establish  a 
Biotechnology  Company,"  Ruth 
Shuman,  11:10  a.m.,  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 


Computing  Seminar  - “Computer- 
Aided  Design,”  12:10  p.m.,  Com- 
puting Services  204. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - “Osmotic 
Process  in  Food  Manufacturing 
Systems,"  Marc  Le  Maguer,  4 p.m., 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Zoology  Seminar  - “Evolution  of 
Life  Histories  of  Long-Lived  Or- 
ganisms,” Justin  Congdon,  4 p.m., 
Axelrod  259. 


Thursday,  Feb.  28 

Pathology  Seminar  - “The  Impor- 
tance of  Alterations  in  Glutathione 
Stransferase-Mediated  Resistance 
to  Hepatocarcinogens  in  Naturally 
Occurring  and  Experimental 
Models  of  Liver  Neoplasia,”  Gord 
Kirby,  1 1:1 0 a.m.,  Pathology  2 152. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  "Coming  Events,"  call 
Ext.  2592. 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


Century  house  in  Elora,  central  loca- 
tion, suitable  for  single  or  retired  per- 
son, income  possibility,  846-5539  or 
823-1294  evenings. 


Large  room  for  quiet,  responsible 
non-smoker,  close  to  campus, 
shared  kitchen,  living/dining  room, 
bathroom,  laundry  and  parking,  $300 
a month  plus  utilities,  available  May  1 , 
Ext.  6683  or  823-1212. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house, 
Stone  Road  Mall  area,  available  late 
August  for  one  year,  823-5846. 


Wanted 


Used  curling  push  broom;  women's 
ice  skates,  size  6 1 /2,  Ruth,  Ext  8707. 


Furnished  house  or  three-bedroom 
apartment  for  Danish  scientist  on 
sabbatical  at  OVC  Aug.  1 to  Feb.  1 , 
1992,  Allan  King,  Ext  4927. 


Available 


Full-time  day  care  for  toilet-trained 
child,  Kortright  Hills  area,  822-2635. 


Full-time  day  care,  good  references, 
Westwood  School  area,  824-2975. 


Shared  ride  from  Hespeler  to  U of  G 
daily,  will  drive  or  alternate,  Penny, 
Ext  2757. 


"Classifieds"  is  a free  service 
available  to  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Submissions  by  telephone 
will  not  be  accepted;  they  must 
be  in  writing  and  received  by 
Thursday  at  noon.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Ext.  6579. 


Rottweiler  pups,  available  last  week 
of  February,  registered,  all  shots, 
taking  deposits  now,  740-0044. 


Willis  upright  piano,  walnut  with 
bench/cover  and  antique  brass 
piano  lamp,  Ext.  6939  or  822-4105 
evenings. 


For  rent 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house,  two 
baths,  mid-July  1991  to  mid-May 
1992,  $1,300  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext  3246  or  824-9927  evenings. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  family 
home,  close  to  campus,  May  1 , 836- 
6284. 


Two-bedroom  townhouse,  Yorkshire 
and  Waterloo,  underground  parking, 
leave  name  and  number  at  41 6-444- 
6504,  rent  negotiable. 


Three-bedroom  house,  fully  or  par- 
tially furnished,  close  to  campus, 
available  September  for  one  year, 
non-smokers  only,  $1,200  a month 
plus  utilities,  821-6140  evenings 
before  9 p.m. 
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24th  Guelph  Spring  Festival 
to  celebrate  Mozart,  mime, 
jazz  and  Buster  Keaton 


Mail  to:  Suite  301,  42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph,  Ontario.  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


Located  on  the 


4th  Floor 


Address: 


University 

Centre 

(near  the  nonh  elevators) 


Tel:  (Bus) 

Q ScotiaMcLeod 


_ Postal  Code  _ 
(Res) 


Editor’s  note:  Spring  is  never  far 
away  when  we  receive  news  of  the 
annual  Guelph  Spring  Festival  pro- 
gram. Inside  this  issue  of  A t Guelph 
to  all  internal  readers  is  the 
festival’s  program  for  the  24th 
season  — April  25  to  May  25  — an- 
nounced last  week  by  artistic  direc- 
tor Simon  Streatfeild.  External 
readers  can  receive  a copy  by  call- 
ing the  GSF  box  office  at  519-821- 
7$70. 

The  1991  season  opens  with  a 
recital  by  Canadian  lyric  soprano 
Edith  Wiens  April  25  at  8 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Accompanied 
by  pianist  Warren  Jones,  Wiens  will 
offer  a program  of  Schubert, 
Mozart,  Dvorak  and  Stephen 
Foster.  A champagne  reception  will 
follow  the  concert  in  Creelman 
Hall. 

The  trumpet,  soprano  and  organ 
ensemble  of  Laughton,  Humphreys 
and  Titterington  will  perform  music 
by  Bach  and  Eben  April  26  at  8 p.m. 
in  St.  George’s  Church.  The  trio  will 
also  present  the  world  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Canadian  composer 
Peter  Tiefenbach  with  text  by  Paul 
Quarrington,  especially  commis- 
sioned by  the  GSF. 

The  Montreal  Jubilation  Choir, 
under  the  direction  of  T revor  Payne, 
will  bring  an  evening  of  gospel  to 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  April  27  at 
8 p.m. 

From  mime  to  opera 

The  artistry  and  magic  of 
Hakoshima  Mime  opens  the 
festival’s  second  week.  On  May  3 at 
8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall,  Yass 
Hakoshima  offers  a mix  of  Western 
and  Japanese  pantomine.  The  fol- 
lowing night  at  8 p.m.  in  the  hall. 
William  Bolcom  and  Joan  Morris 
present  a varied  repertoire  of 
American  popular  songs  from 
vaudeville  to  Broadway. 

Opera  returns  to  the  festival  May 
5,  6 and  7 with  N aye's  Fludde , 
Benjamin  Britten’s  operatic  version 


of  the  “Noah  and  the  Ark”  story. 

This  special  GSF  production  will 
involve  hundredsofGuelph’syoung 
musicians,  artists  and  singers.  The 
opera  is  conducted  by  Streatfeild, 
directed  by  Bill  Glassco  and 
designed  by  Mary  Kerr.  Perform- 
ances are  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady. 

Mozart  celebration 

Pianists  James  Anagnoson  and 
Leslie  Kinton  kick  off  a special 
weekend  in  honor  of  Mozart’s 
bicentenary  with  a recital  featuring 
the  composer’s  works  May  10  at  8 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.Theduo 
will  perform  the  world  premiere  of 
“Canonic  Variations  on  a Theme  of 
Mozart”  by  Canadian  composer 
Pierre  Gallant  — a work  commis- 
sioned especially  for  the  festival. 

On  May  1 1 at  8 p.m.  in  the  hall,  the 
Orford  String  Quartet  will  return  to 
the  GSF  in  one  of  its  final  perfor- 
mances. The  quartet  will  offer 
works  by  Beethoven  and  Murray 
Schafer  and  will  be  joined  by 
Canadian  clarinetist  James 
CambpeU  to  perform  Mozart’s 
“ClarinetQuintet.” 

Catherine  Wilson’s  Trio  Vivant 
will  entertain  at  the  festival’s 
popularbrunchandteaMay  12  with 
a light  selection  ofclassical,  ragtime 
and  contemporary  music.  The  en- 
semble features  Catherine  Wilson 
on  piano,  Marie  Berard  on  violin 
and  Amanda  Forsyth  on  cello.  Both 
events  are  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre. 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir 
returns  to  the  festival  May  12  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  fol- 
lowing a sold-out  performance  last 
year.  Under  the  direction  of  Pro f. 
Gerald  Neufeld,  Music,  the  choir 
will  perform  the  “Mozart  Litanies" 
and  works  by  Britten.  Elgar  and 
Ridout.  The  choir  will  be  accom- 
panied by  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Family  fare 

Silent  film  arrives  at  the  GSF  with 
Buster  Keaton’s  comedy  classic  The 
General  May  1 6 at  7 and  9 p.m.  at 
The  Bookshelf  Cinema.  Live  im- 
provised keyboard  accompaniment 
will  be  provided  by  William 
O’Meara  for  an  experience  reminis- 
cent of  cinema  days  gone  by. 

On  May  1 7 at  8 p.m.,  the  Canadian 
Saxophone  Quintet  will  present  an 
evening  of  music  by  composers  as 
diverse  as  Bach  and  Canada’s  own 
Howard  Cable  at  Chalmers 
Church. 

Trio  Mio  will  present  music  and 
humor  for  adults  and  children  May 
1 9 at  2 and  4 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre.  The  bilingual  trio  will  intro- 
duce the  many  facets  of  flute, 
clarinet  and  piano. 

All  that  jazz 

Jazz  pianist  Oliver  Jones  will  per- 
form May  24  at  8 p.m.  at  Creelman 
Hall  with  the  Oliver  Jones  Trio. 

The  festival  block  party  returns 
this  year  May  25  from  1 1 to  4 p.m. 
on  Carden  Street.  The  party  is  a 
day-long  festivity  of  local  per- 
formers, clowns  and  hands-on  ac- 
tivities that  will  entertain  old  and 
young.  There  will  also  be  a special 
performance  of  'Beauty  and  the 
Beast”  by  the  Generic  Theatre.  Ad- 
mission is  free. 

Stars  of  the  Kiev  Ballet  will  close 
the  festival’s  season  May  25  with  an 
8 p.m.  performance  of  classical 
Russian  dance  at  the  E.L.  Fox 
Auditorium  (formerly  Ross  Hall). 

Education  program 

As  usual,  the  festival  includes 
educational  events  for  students  of 
all  ages.  This  season,  they  include 
the  annual  Edward  Johnston  Music 
Competition,  which  offers  $5,000 
in  prizes  for  young  musicians  from 
Wellington  and  Waterloo  counties. 
It  runs  May  1 3 and  1 4 at  7 p.m.  in 
Room  1 07  of  the  MacKinnon  build- 
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The  Trio  Mio  will  give  two  Guelph  Spring  Festival  performances  May  1 9 
at  2 and  4 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 


ing.  Last  year’s  winners  will  per- 
form in  “Winners  in  Concert"  May 
15  at  8 p.m. 

Two  performers  will  hold 
masterclasses  for  advanced  stu- 
dents — Titterington  for  organists 
April  27  at  1 p.m.  in  St.  George’s 
Church  and  Jones  for  jazz  pianists 
May  24  at  1 0 a.m.  in  the  MacKinnon 
building. 

A lecture  on  the  “Noah  Story"  will 
be  given  by  retired  English  profes- 
sor John  Bligh  May  5 at  3 p.m.  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
Pianists  Anagnoson  and  Kinton  and 
composer  Gallant  will  give  a lec- 
ture/demonstration May  8 at  8 p.m. 
in  the  MacKinnon  building,  and 
Laughton,  Humphreys  and 
Hakoshima  will  give  workshops  for 
students  and  teachers. 

Mozart  Symposium 

The  Mozart  Symposium  is  a spe- 
cial weekend  of  recitals,  lectures 
and  discussion  in  celebration  of  the 


Mozart  bicentenary,  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  University  and  the 
GSF. 

In  addition  to  events  already  listed 
above,  on  May  1 1 there  will  be  a 
lecture  by  Lister  Sinclair,  a for- 
tepiano  recital  by  David  Breitman, 
a mini-recital  by  Glyn  Evans  and 
Elizabeth  Neufeld  and  a discussion 
of  “The  Changing  Evolution  of 
Mozart"  with  William  Littlerof  the 
Toronto  Star . Will  Crutchfield  of 
the  J uilliard  School  of  Music, 
Streatfeild  and  Raff!  Armenian, 
director  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Symphony. 

Ticket  information 

The  GSF  box  office  opens  for 
ticket  sales  March  I at  10  a.m. 
Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the 
festival’s  box  office  at  2 1 Macdon- 
nell  St.  Monday  to  Friday  from  10 
a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  by  calling  82 1 -7570 
or  by  mail.  □ 
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Program  strives  to  keep 
high  school  girls  in  science 


by  Martha  Tancock 
Staff  writer 

To  encourage  teenage  girls  not  to 
drop  out  of  science,  the  Department 
of  Physics  and  the  Halton  Board  of 
Education  are  once  again  inviting 
about  45  Grade  10  and  1 1 students 
for  an  afternoon  of  experiments,  a 
physics  “magic  show”and  tours. 

“The  theory  is  that  girls  haven’t 
been  encouraged  in  the  past  to  study 
science,”  says  Karen  Kelly,  a 
graduate  student  in  physics  and  this 
year’s  co-ordinator  of  the  fifth  an- 
nual Halton  Girls  and  Physics  Day, 
which  takes  place  Feb.  26.  “But 
there’s  no  real  reason  they  shouldn’t 
doit.” 

Girls  may  decide  not  to  pursue 
science  because  they  see  mostly 
men  in  engineering  and  other 
science  professions,  says  Kelly.  This 
imbalance  is  evident  in  the  master’s 
physics  program  at  Guelph,  where 
only  two  out  of  32  students  are 
female,  and  in  the  all-male  faculty 
of  the  Physics  Department  itself. 

The  Halton  Girls  and  Physics  pro- 
gram is  presented  entirely  by 
women.  It’s  important  to  provide 
female  role  models  in  the  sciences, 
says  Prof.  Ernie  McFarland,  who 
helped  implement  the  program  in 
1987. 

Guelph  secondary  school  teacher 
Bonnie  Edwards,  the  First  co-or- 
dinator  of  the  program  when  she 
was  a sessional  lecturer  in  physics  at 
Guelph,  will  give  her  annual  intro- 
ductory talk,  “The  Structure  of  the 
Universe  from  Quarks  to  Quasars.” 

Undergraduate  physics  students 
will  then  help  the  younger  students 
do  laboratory  experiments  and 
show  them  around  campus.  Work- 
ing women  will  discuss  how  they 
became  engineers,  science  teachers 
and  professionals,  what  their  jobs 
are  like  and  what  the  future  pos- 
sibilities are  for  women. 

The  program  demonstrates  that 
“there  are  females  who  stay  in 


science,”  says  Kelly.  And  leading 
them  through  a series  of  experi- 
ments is  an  attempt  to  show  that 
science  is  “not  so  scary.” 

Three  girls  from  each  of  1 4 Halton 
schools  come  with  their  teachers. 
Each  girl  participates  in  about  half 
of  the  1 6 short  simple  introductory 
experiments.  They  might  measure 
their  pulse  with  a heartbeat  detector 
or  spin  in  a swivel  chair  to  feel 
centre  of  mass. 

Later,  they  conduct  more  complex 
experiments  — measuring  sound 
waves,  wavelengths  of  light,  stress 
on  materials  — and  fill  out  a lab 
report. 

A final  enticement  to  study 
physics  is  a demonstration  of ‘magic 
tricks,”  such  aspassing  a pin  through 
an  inflated  balloon,  collapsing  a can 
containing  cooling  water  and  seeing 
a three-dimensional  image  in  a 
hologram.  After  the  “tricks"  are  per- 
formed, they  are  then  explained  to 
the  students.  “We  don't  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  physics  is 
puzzling,”Kelly  says.  □ 


Personnel 

report 

Appointments 

George  Harauz,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor. 

Glen  VanDerKraak,Zoology,has 
been  named  assistant  professor. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Feb.  8, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Manager,  Arkell  Swine  Research 
Station.  Minimum:  $3 1 ,924;  normal 
hiring  limit:  $37,5 1 0;  $39,905  mid- 
point. 

Secretary  II,  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy; maternity  leave  March  1 to 
Dec.  31/91.  Salary  range:  $434.79 
to  $463.93  per  week. 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training 
on  Christie  Lane  or  call  836-4900. 


Religion  in  review 


Thursday,  Feb.  14 
Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m.,  Univer- 
sity Centre  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
Study:  12:10  p.m.,  UC  335. 
Ecumenical  Community,  5 to  7 
p.m.,  UC  334. 

Friday,  Feb.  15 

Catholic  Mass:  8:10  a.m.,  UC  533. 
Womanspirit:  noon,  UC  533.  Mus- 
lim Friday  Prayer:  1 p.m.  UC  533. 
Sunday,  Feb.  17 

Catholic  Mass:  celebrant  Bishop 
Anthony  Tonnos,  1 0: 1 0 a.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  Feb.  18 

Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  19 

Catholic  Mass:  8:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  20 
Morning  Prayer:  8:10  a.m.,  UC 
533.  Midweek  in  God’s  Presence: 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  533.  Immanuel 
Christian  Fellowship:  rides  leave 
from  UC  front  desk  at  5 p.m.  The 
Book  of  Esther:  bible  study.  Hor- 
ticultural Science  240. 

Campus  Ministry  is  sponsoring 
Lent  of  Guided  Prayer,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pray  with  scripture  and  a 
guide.  To  register,  contact  the  Cam- 
pus Ministry  office,  UC  Level  3,  Ext. 
8909,  by  Feb.  15.  □ 


You’ll  love  Paris  in  the  winter 


The  Paris  semester,  now  in  its 
second  official  year  of  operation, 
is  a broad-based  program  of 
studies  that  makes  use  of  the  rich 
resources  of  Paris  during  the 
winter  semester. 

It  provides  a unique  opportunity 
to  combine  the  academic  with  the 
exploration  of  the  rich  historical, 
scientific,  cultural  and  social 
resources  of  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  world. 

Students  in  semester  three  or 
higher  of  any  degree  program  at 
U of  G are  eligible.  Courses  are 
taught  in  English  by  Guelph 
faculty  and  sessional  lecturers  in 
Paris.  One  course  may  be  taken 
by  correspondence. 

Proposed  courses  for  1992  in- 
clude “Film  in  Paris,”  “Foodways 
in  France  ” The  Uniqueness  of 


French  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music  ,"“HistoricalParis’’and“Sur- 
vivalFrench.” 

Students  live  in  residence  at  the 
Cite  Universitaire  in  the  south  of 
Paris  and  are  supervised  by  a 
faculty  member  from  Guelph, 
who  acts  as  the  semester  co-or- 
dinator. 

Co-ordinator  of  the  1992 
semester  is  Prof.  Neal  Johnson, 
French  Studies,  who  will  chair  an 
informal  meeting  March  12  for 
students  interested  in  applying  for 
the  semester.  It  begins  at  8 p.m.  in 
Room  309  of  the  MacKinnon 
building. 

For  anyone  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting,  Johnson  can  be  reached 
at  Ext.  3 1 68  or  3884,  or  in  Room 
257  of  the  MacKinnon  build- 
ing. □ 


Students  gear 
up  for  67th 
College  Royal 

The  67th  annual  College  Royal  is 
March  7 to  17,  with  open  house 
weekend  scheduled  for  March  16 
and  1 7.  Each  year,  the  event  involves 
more  than  1,000  students  and  at- 
tracts between  30,000  and  40,000 
visitors. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  College 
Royal  is  ‘Sharing  the  Tradition.” 
Leading  up  to  the  open  house 
weekend,  students  can  participate  in 
a car  rally,  public  speaking,  pie 
throwing,  a model  search  and  an  egg 
drop  competition.  The  College 
Royal  Ball  is  scheduled  for  March  9. 

The  open  house  will  run  from  9 
a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Saturday  and  1 1 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  Sunday.  The  official  open- 
ing is  Saturday  at  3:15  p.m.  in  the 
main  gymnasium.  Veronica 
DeVries,  president  of  College 


Royal,  will  give  the  welcoming  ad- 
dress. 

The  open  house  will  feature  many 
favorite  events  — chemistry  magic 
shows,  a petting  zoo,  fashion  shows, 
live  surgery  and  animal  barn  ac- 
tivities at  OVC,  and  a cat  and  dog 
show.  (The  dog  show  has  been 
moved  from  Friday  to  Sunday  this 
year. 

Curtain  Call,  three  evenings  of 
student  entertainment,  will  run 
March  15,  16  and  17  at  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Showtime  is  7:30 
p.m.  □ 
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Call 

Police 


Parking  Administration  is  of- 
fering free  police  alert  signs  to 
carry  in  your  car  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  red  and  white 
foldable  signs  read  “Call 
Police’and  can  be  easily  stored 
in  a glove  compartment. 
About  2,500  of  the  signs  are 
available  in  Room  107  of  Day 
Hall.  □ 
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If  you  can’t  beat  it . . . 

then  enjoy  it.  Winter,  that  is.  As  you  shiver  your  way  across  campus, 
take  a moment  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a winter  day. 

Photos  by  Martin  Schwalbe.  Creative  Services 


International 
protocol  tops 
Senate  agenda 


A sound  connection 

Youth  orchestra  coming  to  Guelph  for  summer  camp 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

At  least  one  group  of  U of  G’s  sum- 
mer visitors  is  guaranteed  to  make  a 
sound  contribution  to  this  campus 
when  they  arrive  in  July. 

The  National  Youth  Orchestra 
(NYO),  made  up  of  nearly  100  of 
the  best  and  brightest  young 
Canadian  musicians,  announced 
earlier  this  month  that  it  will  bring 
its  talent  to  Guelph  July  2 for  five 
weeks  of  training  and  concerts. 

A real  coup 

“It’s  a real  coup  for  us  to  get  a 
group  of  such  stature  here,"  says 
Gary  Nadalin,  assistant  director. 
Central  Reservations  and  Con- 
ferences. 'They  are  a renowned 
group  with  strong  ties  to  major  or- 
chestras in  North  America  and 
Europe.” 

Founded  in  1960,  NYO  is  dedi- 
cated to  training  Canadians  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  26  who 
seek  careers  as  professional  or- 
chestra players.  Each  fall,  auditions 
are  held  in  20  major  cities  across  the 
country  for  young  musicians  to 
compete  for  the  lucrative  spots  at 
the  NYO  summer  camp. 

Those  selected  come  to  the  camp 
for  five  weeks  of  study  with  nearly 
20  faculty  members  drawn  from  or- 
chestras and  universities  in  Europe 
and  throughout  North  America. 

‘It’s  one  of  the  best  training 
grounds  for  musicians  in  Canadian 


orchestras,”  says  Nadalin.  “In  major 
Canadian  ensembles,  the  percent- 
age of  NYO  alumni  is  as  high  gis  44 
percent”. 

The  decision  to  come  to  Guelph 
represents  a break  in  tradition  for 
the  orchestra,  which  has  been  as- 
sociated with  Queen’s  University  in 
Kingston  for  the  past  15  years. 
Nadalin  says  Guelph  is  an  excellent 
site  for  the  orchestra  because  of  its 
location  — it  provides  easy  access 
to  cities  such  as  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
London,  Kitchener-Waterloo  and 
Cambridge,  where  the  orchestra 
can  perform. 

“It’s  also  a recognition  of  Guelph 
as  a community  that  values  and  sup- 
ports music,”  he  says. 

In  January,  the  University  put  on  a 
day-long  session  for  orchestra  ad- 
ministrators when  they  came  to  tour 
the  facilities. 

'They  were  impressed  with  our 
commitment,”  says  Nadalin.  'The 
general  manager  felt  the  University 
and  community  showed  a real  inter- 
est and  commitment  to  bringing  the 
orchestrahere.” 

Best  combination 

General  manager  Hubert  Meyer 
says  the  orchestra  did  some  “com- 
parison shopping”  before  choosing 
U of  G,  but  “after  looking  at  all  the 
universities  in  Ontario,  Guelph 
turned  out  to  offer  us  the  best  com- 
bination of  facilities  and  attractive- 
nessof  campus.” 

The  Department  of  Music  is  also 


pleased  that  the  orchestra  has 
chosen  to  come  to  Guelph,  says 
department  chair  Prof.  Gerald 
Manning.  “And  we’re  happy  to  be 
able  to  contribute  our  facilities,”  he 
says.  “For  the  whole  community,  it 
will  be  a very  good  thing  to  have.” 
Nadalin  says  NYO’s  summer  base 
at  the  University  will  benefit  the  en- 
tire Guelph  community,  with  at 


least  one  major  performance  on 
campus  open  to  everyone.  Members 
of  the  orchestra  “were  very  involved 
in  the  community  when  they  were 
based  in  Kingston,"  he  says. 

“We  think  it’s  an  exciting  mix  with 
University,  community  and  or- 
chestra involvement,”  says  Nadalin, 
“and  we’d  like  it  to  be  a long-term 
thing.”  □ 


At  the  next  meeting  of  Senate  Feb. 
19,  the  agenda  will  include  a report 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Activities  with  a 
proposed  international  activities 
protocol. 

Senate  will  also  hear  a report  from 
the  Library  Committee  on  the  spe- 
cial library  fund  for  1 990/9 1 . 

The  meeting  begins  at  8 p.m.  in 
Room  1 1 3 of  the  MacNaughton 
building.  □ 


Public  forum  aims  to  promote 
understanding  of  Middle  East 


Headlines  focus  on  day-to-day 
events  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
these  events  are  rooted  in  cen- 
turies of  cultural,  political  and 
economic  development. 

To  go  beyond  the  headlines,  it’s 
necessary  to  understand  those 
centuries  of  development. 

And  to  explain  the  issues  be- 
hind the  current  conflict  in  Iraq, 
it’s  important  to  have  answers  to 
questions  about  the  religious, 
economic  and  political  back- 
grounds of  the  region. 

To  provide  some  of  those 
answers.  U of  G and  local  com- 
munity action  groups  are  spon- 
soring an  open  forum  on  “Under- 


standing the  Middle  East”  on 
three  Saturday  mornings  in 
March.  Sessions  run  March  9, 16 
and  23  from  K)  a.m.  to  noon  in 
Room  442  of  the  University 
Centre.  Admission  is  free. 

Each  week,  participants  will 
learn  from  the  expertise  of  guest 
speakers,  then  will  have  oppor- 
tunities for  discussion  and 
debate. 

On  March  9,  William  Klassen, 
a professor  of  comparative 
ethics  at  St.  Paul’s  College. 
University  of  Waterloo,  will  dis- 
cuss “The  Religious  Dimensions 
of  the  Middle  East  Conflict  " 

On  March  1 6,  the  topic  is  “The 


Economic  Dimensions  of  the 
Middle  East  Conflict  — The  Oil 
Crisis,"  with  Prof.  Terisa  Turner, 
Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  Department 
of  Political  Studies. 

The  series  concludes  March  23 
with  political  science  professor 
John  Sigler  of  Carleton  Univer- 
sity discussing  ‘The  Political 
Dimensions  of  the  Middle  East 
Conflict." 

Funding  for  this  series  is 
provided  by  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President.  Academic.  For 
more  information,  call  Continu- 
ing Education  at  Ext.  3956.  □ 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Reference 

misunderstood 

In  the  Feb.  6 At  Guelph  article 
‘Landscape  Architecture  Marks  25 
Years,"  there  was  a misunderstand- 
ing in  my  reference  to  the  stu- 
dent/teacher ratio  in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 

The  ratio  of  twice  the  normal 
number  of  students  per  teacher  was 
presented  in  a positive  light,  which 
was  not  intended.  In  fact,  what  1 
wanted  to  say  was  that  despite  this 
terrible  overload,  the  faculty  — 
through  sacrifice  and  overwork  — 
were  able  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
our  programs  at  a remarkable  level. 

Happily,  the  University  ad- 
ministration began  to  recognize  the 
problem  this  semester,  and  we  are 
tentatively  relieved. 

Prof.  Victor  Chanasyk 
School  of  Landscape 
Architecture 

Students  need 
to  interact 

I was  intrigued,  yet  disturbed,  by  the 
article  in  the  Feb.  6 issue  of  At 
Guelph  entitled  ‘The  Computer 
Connection."  I read  with  interest 
how  A1  Lauzon  taught  a group  of 
students  “The  Communication 
Process”  by  having  them  all  use 
computers  to  “interact”  in  a place 
called  ‘Virtual  space.” 

It  is  impressive  technology  and  its 
potential  as  a learning  tool  is  un- 
doubtedly remarkable.  I was  also 
excited  by  the  system's  potential  to 
remove  some  of  the  barriers  that 
face  disabled  students. 

But  my  interest  turned  to  concern 
when  I discovered  what  Lauzon  ob- 
served at  the  final  exam.  “It  was 
interesting  to  watch,”  he  said.  “They 
were  all  strangers,  and  no  one  inter- 
acted.” 

Where  is  virtual  space  when  we 
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need  it?  Can  we  consider  a com- 
munications course  a success  when 
the  end  result  is  a group  of  strangers 
who  are  unable  to  interact  on  a so- 
cial level? 

We  cannot  blindly  apply  technol- 
ogy to  the  task  of  educating  human 
beings  without  building  in  a strong 
social  component.  As  class  sizes 
rise,  we  have  already  lost  many  of 
the  essential  human  prerequisites 
for  a positive  educational  ex- 
perience. Virtual  space,  as 
described,  is  an  isolated  non-tem- 
poral and  non-spatial  place.  I sug- 
gest that  some  form  of  social  link 
among  the  individuals  involved 
might  provide  them  with  a neces- 
sary temporal  and  spatial  basis  for 
their  electronic  relationships. 

Victor  Gulewitsch 
Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Word  misused 

There  still  seems  to  be  confusion 
about  the  word  “alumni," as  used  by 
At  Guelph. 

The  woman  shown  being  con- 
gratulated by  President  Brian  Segal 
on  page  1 of  the  Feb.  6 issue  is,  in 
fact,  only  one  person  of  the  female 
sex.  Consequently,  she  is  an  “alum- 
na" and  cannot  be  seen  as  being 
several  people  of  the  male  sex  (or 
both  sexes). 

We  go  to  great  efforts  to  try  to 
convince  the  world  — and  ourselves 
— that  we  are  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  learning  in  Canada.  Mis- 
takes such  as  this  only  serve  to 
quietly  weaken  that  image. 

Prof.  Card  Otis 
Environmental  Biology 

Our 

people 


Prof.  John  Sutton,  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology,  was  invited 
to  discuss  ‘New  Developments  in 
Biocontrol  of  Grey  Mould  in  Straw- 
berries” at  meetings  of  the  Oregon 
Horticultural  Society.  He  presented 
a seminar  on  the  same  topic  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia’s 
department  of  plant  science. 

Exhibitions  of  work  by  Prof.  Ron 
Shuebrook,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art,  were  on  display 
this  month  at  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Peterborough,  the  Galerie  Maghi 
Bettini  in  Amsterdam  and  Studio  2 1 
in  Halifax.  Shuebrook  gave  public 
lectures  in  January  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo  and  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Peterborough,  and  will  speak  Feb. 
28  at  Charlottetown’s  Confedera- 
tion Centre  and  Museum,  which 
recently  added  one  of  his  major 
paintings  to  its  permanent  collec- 
tion. Shuebrook  is  also  chairing  the 
external  review  committee  of  the 
department  of  visual  arts  at  the 
University  of  Victoria. 

Chris  Nash,  co-ordinator  of 
graduate  student  teacher  training, 
presented  the  keynote  address  to 
the  annual  conference  of  the 
Manitoba  Day  Care  Association  in 
Winnipeg.  Her  topic  was  “In- 
stitutionalizing Our  Values,  Not 
OurChildren." 

Professor  emeritus  Elizabeth 
Waterston,  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  gave  the 
keynote  address  on  “Historical  Fic- 
tion and  the  Canadian  Romance"  at 
an  Acadia  University  symposium 
last  fall.  She  also  spoke  about  the 
“Iconography  of  Islands  in  Atwood 
and  Montgomery”  at  the  third  an- 
nual American-Canadian  con- 
ference at  the  University  of  Hel- 
sinki. Waterston  gave  talks  about 
Lucy  Maud  Montgomery  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  in 
Toronto  and  at  the  Kitchener  Public 
Library.  She  is  scheduled  to  address 
a spring  conference  at  Edinburgh 
University  on  “Scottish  Influences 
on  Canadian  Literature.”  □ 


Canadians  say  ‘yes’  to  university 
education,  AUCC  survey  finds 


A recent  poll  shows  that  most 
Canadians  consider  university 
education  to  be  important  to  this 
country’s  economic  competitive- 
ness and  social  development. 

According  to  a survey  by  the 
Angus  Reid  Group  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada 
(AUCC),  not  only  do  most 
Canadians  believe  that  the 
federal  government  should  con- 
tinue to  give  financial  assistance 
to  university  education,  but  a 
majority  also  believe  the  federal 
contribution  should  increase. 

In  addition,  most  Canadians  say 
Ottawa  should  develop  a nation- 
al strategy  for  university  educa- 
tion. 

Seven  out  of  every  1 9 (69  per 
cent)  of  the  Canadians  surveyed 
last  month  between  Jan.  16  and 


2 1 think  university  education  is 
‘Very  important”  to  Canada’s 
economic  competitiveness  and 
social  development.  An  addition- 
al 26  per  cent  of  those  polled  say 
university  education  is  “some- 
what important"  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

Of  those  polled,  93  per  cent 
agree  that,  to  contribute  to 
Canada’seconomic  competitive- 
ness and  social  development,  the 
federal  government  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  funds  to  support 
university  education.  Further 
emphasizing  the  high  value  they 
place  on  university  education, 
most  Canadians  want  to  see 
federal  funding  in  this  area  con- 
tinue and  grow 

Of  these  respondents,  59  per 
cent  support  an  increase  in 
Ottawa's  contribution  to  the  cost 


of  university  education;  33  per 
cent  said  it  should  remain  the 
same. 

The  Canadian  public  also 
believes  it’s  important  for  the 
federal  government  to  have  a 
plan  for  this  policy  area.  Some  88 
percent  of  those  surveyed  say  it’s 
important  that  a strategy  for 
university  education  be 
developed. 

The  survey  consisted  of  1,507 
telephone  interviews  of  a repre- 
sentative  cross-section  of 
Canadian  adults.  The  question- 
naire itself  was  a joint  effort  of 
AUCC  and  the  Angus  Reid 
Group.  There  is  a 95-per-cent 
certainty  that  the  results  are 
within  plus  or  minus  2.5  per  cent 
of  what  they  would  have  been 
had  the  entire  Canadian  popula- 
tion been  polled.  □ 


Building  better  basketball  players 

Dave  Sherwood  and  Debbie  Robinson  were  just  County  elementary  students  in  two  morning-long 
two  of  the  Guelph  Gryphon  basketball  players  who  sessions  this  month.  The  Department  of  Athletics 
participated  in  basketball  clinics  with  Wellington  runs  these  clinics  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Creative  Services 


PUBLICATIONS 


Prof.  Eva  Nagy,  Amy  Maeda- 
Machang’u  and  Prof.  Brian 
Derbyshire,  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology,  and  Prof. 
Peter  Krell,  Microbiology,  have  col- 
laborated on  an  article  on  “Vaccina- 
tion of  One-Day-Old  Chicks  with 
Fowlpox  Virus  by  the  Aerosol, 
Drinking  Water  or  Cutaneous 
Routes,”  which  appeared  in  A vian 
Diseases  34  (1990),  pages  677  to 
682. 

An  article  on  “Phenotypical  and 
Genotypical  Characteristics  of 
Paired  Isolates  of  Pasteurella  Mul- 
tocida  from  the  Lungs  and  Kidneys 
of  Slaughtered  Pigs,”  by  Prof.  Soren 
Rosendal,  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  and  Jon 
Buttenschon  of  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary and  Agricultural  University  in 
Denmark,  was  published  in  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  25  ( 1 990),  pages 
67  to  75. 

A paper  written  by  Rosendal  with 
John  Devenish  and  Janine  Bosse, 
recent  graduate  students  in  VM1, 
was  published  in  the  December 
1990  edition  of  Infection  and  Im- 
munity 58(  1 2),  pages  3829  to  3832. 
It  was  entitled  “Humoral  Antibody 
Response  and  Protective  Immunity 


in  Swine  Following  Immunization 
with  the  104-KilodaIton  Hemolysin 
of  Actinobacillus  Pleuropneu- 
moniae." 

Research  in  Veterinary  Science 
recently  published  the  article  “En- 
dothelial Cytotoxicity  of  Ac- 
tinobacillus Pleuropneumonia e"  by 
Rosendal  and  former  VMI  tech- 
nician Shelley  Serebrin,  Alfonso 
Valdivieso-Garcia  of  the  Health  of 
Animals  Laboratory  and  Prof.  Peter 
Little,  Pathology.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  edition  50  on  pages  1 8 to 
22. 

Rex  Barrell,  professor  emeritus  in 
the  Department  of  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  adjunct  professor  in 
the  Department  of  French  Studies, 
had  two  books  published  in  1990: 
Francis  Atterbury  (1662-1732), 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  his  French 
Correspondents  and  George 
Augustus Selwyn  (1719-1791)  and 
France  — Unpublished  Correspon- 
dence. Both  were  published  by 
Edwin  Mellen  Press,  Lewiston,  NY. 

An  “Analysis  of  Actinobacillus 
Pleuropneumoniae and  Related  Or- 
ganisms by  DNA-DNA  Hybridiza- 
tion and  Restriction  Endonuclease 
Fingerprinting"  by  Prof.  Janet 


Maclnnes,  VMI,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents Janice  Borr,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  and  Daniel  Ryan,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  appeared  in 
the  International  Journal  of  Sys- 
tematic Bacteriology  41(1),  pages 
121  to  129. 

“A  Study  of  the  Role  of  Gender  in 
Family  Therapy  Training,"  an  ar- 
ticle by  Prof.  Judith  Myers  Avis, 
Sandra  Coleman  and  Mindy  Turin, 
Department  of  Family  Studies,  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Family 
Process  291  A,  pages  365  to  374.  □ 


Obituary 

The  University  community  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Kimberley  Anne  Bliss  of  Don 
Mills,  a B.Sc.  honors  student  in 
the  College  of  Biological 
Science,  who  was  killed  in  a car 
accident  Feb.  10.  She  was  23. 

Ms  Bliss  is  survived  by  her 
parents,  Eileen  and  Harvey,  and 
a sister,  Debbie.  □ 
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Liaison  plays  increasing  role 
in  graduate  student  recruitment 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

With  competition  among 
universities  for  good 
graduate  students  at  an  all-time 
high,  Guelph  has  taken  a big  step  in 
making  sure  it  doesn’t  get  left  be- 
hind in  the  recruitment  race. 

The  liaison  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Graduate  Studies  (BGS) 
appointed  Sandra  Cairns  as  per- 
manent liaison  officer  for  the  Facul- 
ty of  Graduate  Studies. 

Cairns  was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  temporary  liaison  officer  a 
year  ago  to  gather  information  on 
departmental  recruiting  procedures 
and  to  establish  liaison  and  recruit- 
ment objectives  and  procedures. 

As  full-time  officer,  her  duties  are 
primarily  to  support  departments  in 
their  liaison  efforts  and  review  all 
aspects  and  procedures,  monitor  the 
effectiveness  of  liaison  practices 
and  recommend  modifications.  She 
is  assisted  by  the  BGS  liaison  com- 
mittee, whose  mandate  is  to  in- 
crease campus-wide  awareness  of 
graduate  study. 

Cairns's  long-term  goal  is  to  see 
each  of  the  37  departments  in  the 
Faculty  ofGraduateStudies  have  its 
own  proactive  liaison  policy.  Each 
department  does  itsown  liaison,  and 
some  do  an  excellent  job,  she  says, 
pointing  in  particular  to  the  Guelph- 
Waterloo  Centre  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Chemistry  and  the  Guelph- 
Waterloo  Program  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Physics.  These  two  units 
are“pioneersinexperimenting”with 
different  types  of  liaison,  she  says. 

“But  some  departments  do  very  lit- 
tle because  they  don’t  think  they 


need  to  do  much.  I want  to  inspire 
departments  to  see  the  value  of 
liaisonwork.” 

Graduate  Studies  Dean  Doug 
Ormrod  says  his  office  established 
the  liaison  officer  position  when  it 
realized  the  necessity  of  becoming 
more  proactive,  both  centrally  and 
departmentally.  Graduate  Studies 
wasn’t  getting  as  many  applicants 
as  it  could,  says  Ormrod.  “In  fact,  in 
some  departments,  the  numbers 
were  dropping.” 

Prof.  Leon  Kuczynski,  Family 
Studies,  chair  of  the  BGS  liaison 
committee,  says  it’s  not  enough  to 
develop  new  programs  or  improve 
old  ones.  “It’s  also  necessary  to  at- 
tract graduate  scholars  to  work  in 
thoseprograms.” 

Ormrod  agrees:  “It’s  very  impor- 
tant for  the  University  to  have  a 
number  of  really  good  graduate  stu- 
dents who  set  the  pace  for  the  in- 
stitution.” 

Another  reason  Graduate  Studies 
believed  it  had  to  take  a more 
proactive  role,  says  Ormrod,  was 
because  “within  the  community, 
there  is  an  assumption  that  Guelph 
is  intensely  specialized  in  certain 
subjects  — agriculture,  sciences  and 
veterinarymedicine.” 

He  believes  people  must  be  in- 
formed that  U of  G is  a university 
with  a full  range  of  programs  in  the 
arts,  social  sciences,  family  and 
consumer  studies  and  other  dis- 
ciplines. 

“We  have  to  work  extra  hard  to 
enhance  our  image,”  he  says. 

Guelph  must  also  work  harder  at 
promoting  its  graduate  studies  be- 
cause many  of  the  programs  are 


new,  says  Kuczynski. 

“For  the  first  few  years  after  new 
programs  are  established,"  he  says, 
'they  have  a very  serious  liaison 
problem  and  can’t  afford  to  take  a 
passive  approach  to  graduate 
recruitment." 

As  Guelph  struggles  to  broaden  its 
image  beyond  that  of  an  agricul- 
tural school  and  aims  to  set  up  its 
new  programs  quickly,  Ormrod 
says  specialized  graduate  liaison  is 
the  competitive  edge  the  University 
needs.  Not  many  universities  have 
graduate  student  liaison  officers.  He 
estimates  that  in  the  entire  United 
States,  for  example,  there  may  only 
be  about  80  graduate  liaison  co- 
ordinators. The  number  is  much 
smaller  in  Canada,  but  Ormrod 
believes  the  position  will  become 
more  common  as  universities  con- 
tinue to  compete. 

Kuczynski  says  Guelph’s  liaison 
activities  have  already  received  a 
boost  from  Cairns’s  work  over  the 
past  year.  “Many  departments  are 
seeing  clearly  for  the  first  time  just 
how  much  of  their  annual  liaison 
effort  was  left  to  chance  rather  than 
determined  by  a carefully  planned 
program  of  action,”  he  says. 

Senate's  recent  approval  of  a new 
graduate  fellowships  program  will 
also  boost  the  University’s  liaison 
efforts,  Ormrod  saws.  If  depart- 
ments have  attracted  the  interest  of 
outstanding  fourth-year  under- 
graduate students,  they  can  imme- 
diately offer  an  award  to  encourage 
them  to  study  at  Guelph. 

“We  can  use  it  as  a liaison  techni- 
que to  encourage  students  to  apply,” 
he  says.  □ 


Not  just  clowning  around 


Students  from  the  University 
Catholic  community  dressed  up 
as  clowns  and  delivered  about 
1 ,000  Valentine’s  Day  balloons 
across  campus  last  week.  In 
front,  from  left  to  right,  are 


Nathalie  Grenier,  Teresa 
Meulensteen  and  Anne-Marie 
Pinsonneault.  In  back  row  are 
Mark  Kicksee  and  Adrianne 
Wurz. 

Photo  by  Marla  Konrad,  Creative  Services 


Signal  boost  to  widen  CFRU  audience  Stanley  continues  on  as 


chair  of  academic  review 


Guelph’s  campus  radio  station, 
CFRU  93.3  FM,  will  triple  its  broad- 
cast area  next  month  when  its  power 
is  increased  from  50  to  250  watts. 

In  the  works  for  more  than  three 
years,  the  power  boost  will 
dramatically  improve  the  quality  of 
CFRU’s  signal  within  Guelph  and 
strengthen  the  signal  for  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  and  Cambridge  listeners. 

Coinciding  with  the  change, 
CFRU  plans  to  revamp  its 
programming  in  a variety  of  ways, 
says  station  co-ordinator  John 
Stevenson. 

Proposed  innovations  include  a 
Canadian  music  program, specialty 
music  shows  and  moving  the  com- 
munity public  affairs  program  from 
5 p.m.  to  6 p.m.  In  addition,  within 
the  next  few  months,  the  station  will 
start  providing  programming  24 
hours  a day,  up  from  its  current  7 
a.m.  to  2 a.m.  time  frame. 

Throughout  all  the  programming 
changes,  however,  “we  don’t  want 
to  alienate  our  present  listeners,” 
says  Stevenson.  AWe  just  want  to 
build  on  them.  We  want  other 
people  to  check  the  station  out.” 

So  far,  CFRU’s  listening  audience 
is  varied,  with  ethnic  listeners 
tuning  in  to  weekly  Portuguese, 
Spanish  and  French  shows,  and 
music  lovers  of  all  stripes  listening 
to  classical,  rap,  jazz  and  alterna- 
tive music,  as  well  as  the  station’s 
top-rated  Celtic  music  program, 
“Albanach.” 

Stevenson  believes  the  station’s 
success  is  largely  due  to  the  variety 
of  programming  it  provides.  “We 
appeal  to  different  people  at  dif- 
ferent times,”  he  says.  And  unlike 
commercial  radio  stations  that  play 
the  same  hits  day  after  day  from 
computer-generated  playlists, 
“CFRU  plays  it  all." 

The  station’s  biggest  problem, 
however,  is  that  many  potential  lis- 
teners don’t  realize  the  variety  that 
CFRU  presents,  so  they  don’t  tune 
in,  he  says. 

In  future,  the  station  will  commit 


itself  even  more  to  serving  the  com- 
munity, says  Stevenson.  “With  the 
increase  in  wattage,  we’re 
rededicating  ourselves  to  being  a 
community-servicestation.” 
Although  many  on-campus 
people  listen  to  CFRU,  most  of  the 
station’s  listeners  are  not  associated 


Fifteen  undergraduate  students 
have  been  ratified  to  seek  election 
for  19  positions  on  the  Central 
Student  Association  board  next 
month. 

Five  students  are  running  for 
president  to  replace  Marty 
Williams,  who  had  served  the 
maximum  two  terms.  He  is  the 
only  candidate  seeking  one  of  two 
positions  representing  part-time 
students  and  is  therefore  assured 
another  place  on  the  CSA  board. 

Another  10  nominees  were 
ratified  by  the  CSA  as  eligible  to 
seek  election  posts  for  nine  other 
positions. 

Vying  for  the  top  job  are 
Michael  Flint,  program  director 
of  Lambton  Hall;  Leon  Hall, 
human  rights  commissioner  for 
the  CSA;  Dave  MacKay,  Interhall 
Council;  Chris  Powell,  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  Union  president; 
and  Ted  Rush,  CSA  vice-presi- 
dent, internal. 

Suzie  Diamond  will  be  ac- 
claimed as  the  only  candidate  for 
vice-president,extemal.Sheisthe 
physical  sciences  representative 
on  the  CSA  board,  president  of  the 
Games  Club  and  a member  of  the 
Guelph  Campus  Co-operative 
board. 

Two  students  are  seeking  the 
position  of  vice-president,  inter- 
nal: Brian  Coulson,  on  staff  at  the 
Bull  Ring;  and  Laurie  Hall,  CSA 


with  the  University.  Stevenson’s 
goal  is  for  CFRU  to  be  recognized 
as  a campus-community  station. 

The  announced  target  date  for  the 
wattage  increase  is  March  15. 
CFRU  has  been  broadcasting  to 
Guelph  and  area  for  more  than  1 1 
years.  □ 


women’s  commissioner,  a mem- 
ber of  the  safety  awareness  com- 
mittee for  vice-president,  inter- 
nal, and  a member  of  Students 
Against  Sexual  Assault. 

Three  students  are  after  two 
positions  as  College  of  Arts  rep- 
resentatives. Seeking  re-election 
is  Andrew  Noble,  student  repre- 
sentative to  Senate  and  a member 
of  Students  Against  Sexual  As- 
sault. Ian  Webb  and  Greg  Fer- 
guson are  also  seeking  election. 

The  two  College  of  Social 
Science  representatives  will  be 
acclaimed:  Rob  Sinclair  and  Paul 
Gaskin,  a student  representative 
on  Board  of  Governors. 

Mark  Ventresca  is  the  only  can- 
didate for  the  two  positions  repre- 
senting the  College  of  Biological 
Science.  He  is  a member  of  Senate 
and  the  CSA  board. 

There  are  no  candidates  seek  ing 
election  as  representatives  at 
large  for  the  College  of  Physical 
and  Engineering  Science,  OAC, 
OVC  and  FACS. 

Candidates  are  now  planning 
strategy  and  will  actively  com- 
pete for  their  positions  between 
March  3 and  15.  Voting  runs 
March  1 8 to  2 1 . All  full-  and  part- 
time  undergraduates  are  eligible 
to  cast  ballots.  A quorum  of  25  per 
cent  — 3.000  students  — is 
needed  to  make  the  election 
valid.  □ 


While  the  CRESAP/Canada  Con- 
sulting Review  is  going  on  in  all  non- 
teaching units  on  campus,  teaching 
units  are  also  undergoing  an  internal 
review  program  of  their  own. 

The  seven-year  academic  review 
is  now  entering  its  fourth  year  with 
Prof.  Dave  Stanley,  Food  Science, 
who  chaired  the  review  committees 
for  the  first  three  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, reappointed  for  another 
three-year  term. 

As  with  his  first  appointment, 
Stanley  will  be  seconded  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Institutional  Analysis  and 
Planning  for  30  percent  of  his  time. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  inter- 
nal reviews  is  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove programs.Stanley  admits  that 
in  his  first  three  years  as  chair,  there 
was  some  scepticism  and  even  hos- 
tility toward  the  review  process. 

Useful  tool 

‘Often  there  were  doubts  about 
why  we  were  having  yet  another 
review  process."  he  says.  “But  when 
I explained  to  people  how  it  would 
benefit  the  ability  of  the  unit  to 
deliver  its  programs,  and  then  they 
saw  tangible  results  of  the  review, 
they  all  acknowledged  what  a use- 
ful tool  the  review  process  is.” 

As  word  gets  around  about  the 
benefits  of  the  process,  the  hostility 
in  departments  is  decreasing,  says 
Stanley. 

Our  overall  goal  is  to  improve 
program  delivery.  We  allow  each 
department  to  tell  its  own  story  of 
where  it  is  and  where  it  wants  to  be 
so  senior  administration  can  know 
and  assist  in  getting  there.  I like  to 
think  this  process  has  come  through 
its  first  three  years  with  openness 
and  honesty,  with  a minimum  of 
disruption  in  the  departments.” 
Although  Stanley  says  his  ap- 
proach varies  from  department  to 
department  and  uses  an  in- 


dividualistic approach,  there  are 
some  factors  common  to  each 
departmental  review. 

Phase  l is  a self-study.  In  Phase  2, 
a group  of  internal  and  external 
reviewers  chosen  by  the  department 
takes  about  three  days  to  look  at  the 
department.  The  group  includes  at 
least  one  member  who  is  not  a 
specialist  in  the  area. 

The  suggestions  that  emerge  from 
the  review  process  are  positive,  says 
Stanley.  “This  is  not  a punitive 
process;  we’re  looking  for  construc- 
tivecomments.” 

Some  of  the  suggestions  to  emerge 
from  the  review  include  additions  to 
faculty  and  equipment  and  better 
use  of  facilities  and  individuals  al- 
ready in  place. 

The  refurbishment  ofZavitz  Hall 
is  a direct  result  of  the  academic 
review  process,  he  says. 

Although  the  review  has  been  set 
to  take  seven  years,  Stanley  sees  it 
as  a longer  process. 

“I  envision  this  as  a part  of  the 
University  administration  that  is 
now  firmly  implemented  and  will 
be  ongoing.  □ 

Police  charge 
night  prowler 

A man  has  been  charged  with 
trespassing  by  night  after  several 
female  students  complained  of  a 
prowler  early  Feb.  14  in  the  area  of 
Prairie  Hall  and  Maritime  quad  in 
South  Residences. 

Several  complaints  were  lodged 
about  1 :30  a.m.  of  a man  looking  in 
residence  windows,  said  Ron  Mc- 
Cormick, head  of  Security  Services. 

Police  subsequently  arrested  and 
charged  a man  who  is  not  a member 
of  the  University  community.  □ 
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Anyone  for  non-melting  cheese? 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

traditional 
Latin 
American 
cheese  — a 
non-melting 
frying  variety 
— could  be- 
come 

popular  as  a 
healthy 
snack  food, 
says  Prof. 
Arthur  Hill, 
Food 

Science,  who  helped  develop  its  commer- 
cialization in  Canada. 

Developed  to  meet  ethnic  demand,  the 
cheese  is  commonly  used  as  a frying  cheese 
in  Mexico  and  Latin  America.  In  those 
countries,  it  is  eaten  as  a breaded,  deep-fried 
snack  or  in  a stir  fry. 

Hill  predicts  the  cheese  could  find  accept- 


ance in  Canada  as  chips  — lightly-fried 
wedges  of  cheese  served  as  hors  d’oeuvres. 
It  also  has  potential  for  foreign  aid  because 
it  can  be  produced  economically  and  is  low 
in  lactose,  he  says.  Low  lactose  is  important 
in  Third  World  countries,  where  lactose  in- 
tolerance is  a common  problem. 

Hill  was  involved  in  trials  of  the  cheese  last 
year  with  the  Andes  Cheese  Co.  of  Oakville, 
which  began  producing  the  cheese  in 
January.  But  his  real  interest  lies  in  finding 
applications  for  a unique  heat-acid  produc- 
tion method  he  has  developed.  Adapted 
from  ancient  cheese-making  procedures, 
the  heat-acid  method  recovers  more  milk 
proteins  than  traditional  production 
methods. 

Non-melting  cheese,  which  resembles  a 
firm,  young  cheddar  in  texture,  can  be  made 
from  two  methods.  Most  cheeses,  except 
cottage,  cream  and  ricotta,  are  made  from 
rennet  coagulation  of  milk  and  fermentation 
with  lactic  acid  bacteria.  No  meltability  is 
achieved  if  no  bacterial  culture  and  a high 


pH  level  are  used  in  the  rennet  method. 

The  second  method  — rarely  used  except 
in  countries  such  as  India  that  forbid  the  use 
of  animal-based  rennet  — involves  heat- 
acid  precipitation. 

The  heat-acid  system  adapted  by  Hill 
chemically  binds  whey  proteins  to  caseins 
(protein  found  in  milk)  during  heat  treat- 
ment and  then  coagulates  them  with  caseins 
by  acidification.  Meltability  is  prevented  by 
the  presence  of  whey  proteins.  The  cheese 
contains  25  per  cent  more  whey  proteins, 
which  results  in  greater  yield  titan  rennet 
coagulated  cheese. 

The  composition  of  the  heat-acid- 
produced  frying  cheese  is  about  1 8-per-cent 
fat,  22-per-cent  protein,  52-per-cent  mois- 
ture. three-per-cent  lactose  and  two-per- 
cent salt.  Lactose  remains  because  it  is  not 
removed  by  washing  or  fermentation,  Hill 
says. 

Studies  of  the  heat-acid  system  were  in- 
itiated at  U of  G by  former  food  science 
professor  Don  Irvine  in  the  late  1970s  and 


were  aimed  at  developing  uses  of  skim  milk 
powder  for  relief  purposes.  Recently,  Hill 
successfully  used  the  neat-acid  method  to 
produce  cheese  spreads  containing  50-per- 
cent  whey  protein  and  high-quality  ricotta 
cheese  from  milk  and  whey. 

The  creation  of  new  products  is  a priority 
for  the  dairy  industry,  he  says.  The  Canadian 
Dairy  Commission's  new  domestic  dairy 
product  innovation  program  grants  new 
quotas  for  milk  to  companies  that  introduce 
an  original  dairy  product. 

“This  is  significant  because  products  that 
have  limited  markets  can  get  produced,”  Hill 
says. 

The  program  provides  flexibility  to  the 
dairy  industry’s  strict  quota  system.  It  was 
through  this  program  that  the  Andes  Cheese 
Co.  received  a quota  to  market  the  non- 
melting cheese. 

Sold  as  fresh  Mexican-style  cheese  under 
the  Andes  brand  name,  non-melting  cheese 
is  available  in  25  to  30  stores  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  □ 


Awards 

NSERC  has  funded  the  following 
projects  under  its  strategic  grants 
program: 

■ “Experimental  Study  of  Potential 
High  Activity  Industrial 
Catalysts  Based  on  Supported 
Highly  Dispersed  Aclybdenum 
Oxide  Systems,"  Prof.  Elmer 
Alyea,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  and  P.  Silveston, 
University  of  Waterloo. 
$229,530.  Alyea  also  received 
$13,157  to  study 'Diffuse  Reflec- 
tance Attachment  and  Reaction 
Chamber  Accessory.” 

■ High-Level  Expression  of  Genes 
Encoding  Chimeric  Antibodies 
and  Heterologous  Proteins  In- 
serted into  the  Immunoglobulin 
Locus  by  Homologous  Recom- 
bination," Prof.  Mark  Baker, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology,  $232,202. 

■ 'Self-Incompatibility  as  a Pol- 
lination-Control system  for 
Brassica  Napus  Hybrid  Seed 
Productions:  Critical  Genotype, 
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Environmental  and  G X E In- 
fluences on  SI  Phenotype  Ex- 
pression,” Prof.  Wally 
Beversdorf,  Crop  Science, 
$195,000. 

■ Liquid  Chromatography  System 
for  the  Purification  of  Cloned 
Cellulase  and  Hemicellulase 
Gene  Products,"  Profs.  Cecil 
Forsberg  and  Peter  Krell, 
Microbiology;  David  Collins- 
Thompson,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy; and  John  Phillips,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  $35,150. 
Forsberg,  Krell,  Collins- 
Thompson  and  Phillips  also 
received  $425,226  along  with  K. 
Cheng  of  Agriculture  Canada  for 
the  project  ‘Genetic  Enhance- 
ment of  Digestion  of  Structural 
Carbohydrate  in  Forage  and 
Cereal  Rations  by  Domestic 
Animals." 

■ “Barley  Genome  Map  Construc- 
tion and  its  Use  in  Genetic 
Analysis  of  Malting  Quality  and 
Agronomic  Traits,”  Profs.  Ken 
Kasha,  Duane  Falk  and  Doug 
Procunier,  Crop  Science;  B.  Har- 
vey, B.  Rossnagel  and  G.  Scoles, 


University  of  Saskatchewan;  K. 
Briggs,  University  of  Alberta; 
and  D.  Mather,  McGill  Univer- 
sity, $559,355. 

■ ‘Development  of  a Genetically 
Engineered  Baculovirus  for 
Biocontrol  of  Spruce  Budworm,” 
Profs.  Peter  Krell  and  Peter 
Dobos,  Microbiology,  and  B. 
Arif,  Forestry  Canada, 
$300,000. 

■ ‘Potentiostat  for  Investigation  of 
the  Levelling, Grain  Refining  and 
Polishing  Effect  by  Organic  Ad- 
ditives in  Electrometallurgy,” 
Prof.  Jacek  Lipkowski, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
$25,357. 

■ ‘Development  of  a Multivalent 
Recombinant  Fowlpox  Virus 
Vaccine,"  Profs.  Eva  Nagy  and 
Brian  Derbyshire,  VMI,  and 
Peter  Krell,  Microbiology, 
$282,486. 

■ ‘Potential  for  Dietary  Amino 
Acids  to  Overcome  Fusarium 
Mycotoxicoses,”  Prof.  Trevor 
Smith,  Nutritional  Sciences, 
$96,275. 

■ ‘Controller  for  Beef  Grading  Ap- 


paratus,’Prof. Howard  Swatland, 
Food  Science,  $20,642. 
Swatland  also  received  $84,000 
for  the  project  ‘New  Technology 
for  Beef  Grading.” 

■ ‘Selection  Criteria  for  Stress 
Tolerance  in  Maize,"  Prof. 
Matthijs  Tollenaar,  Crop 
Science,  and  L.  Dwyer,  Agricul- 
ture Canada,  $294,375. 

■ “Antibodies  with  Andocrine  Ac- 
tivity: Alternative  Methods  for 
Increasing  Animal  Perfor- 
mance,” Profs.  John  Walton  and 
Ann  Gibbins,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  and  Bruce 
Wilkie,  VMI,  $7 1,000. 

■ “High-Performance  Liquid 
Chromatograph,”  Profs.  Rick 
Yada  and  Yukio  Kakuda,  Food 
Science;  Barry  Shelp  and  Vincent 
Souza-Machado,  Horticultural 
Science;  and  Robert  Coffin, 
P.E.I.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, $46,400. 

Statistics  Canada  has  awarded 
$5,000  to  Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family 
Studies,  for  “Preparation  of  Work- 
Family  Round-Table  Review 
Paper." 

The  University  of  Waterloo  has 
provided  Prof.  John  FitzGibbon, 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development,  with  $4,000  to 
study  “The  Impacts  of  Impending 
Climatic  Change  on  Inland  Water 
Systems.” 

The  Canadian  Association  of 
Animal  Breeders  has  awarded 
$7,500  to  Prof.  Bruce  Wilkie,  VMI, 
for  a project  entitled  “Genetic  Con- 
trol of  Immune  Response  and  Dis- 
ease Resistance  in  Pigs." 

The  Canadian  Home  Economics 
Association  Foundation  has 
provided  $1,500  to  Prof.  Jo  Marie 
Powers,  HAFA,for“  A Bibliography 
of  Cookbooks  Published  in  Canada 
Before  1950.” 

The  Dairy  Bureau  of  Canada  has 
awarded  $47,075  to  Prof.  Cyriel 
Duitshaever,  Food  Science,  for  the 
‘Development  and  Scale-Up  of  a 
Process  for  the  Production  of  an 
Acidophilus/Bifido  Fermented 
MilkProduct.” 

Health  & Welfare  Canada  has 
provided  funding  of  $17,300  to 
Profs.  Ken  Leslie  and  David 
Sandals,  Population  Medicine,  and 
Donald  Bamum.  VMI,  to  study  “The 
Use  of  Corynebacterium  Bovis  as  a 
Test  Organism  in  the  Evaluation  of 
Teat  Dip  Efficiency." 

OVC’s  Pet  Trust  is  supporting  the 
following  projects: 

■ “Evaluation  of  the  Method  of 
Constant  Rate  Infusions  of 
Epinephrine  for  Determining  the 
Arrhythmogenic  Potential  of 
Pharmacologic  Agents,"  Profs. 
Doris  Dyson  and  Glenn  Pettifer, 
Clinical  Studies,  $2,000. 

■ Glutathione  S-Transferase- 
Dependent  Susceptibility  to 


Haemolytic  Anemia  in  Dogs  and 
Cats,"  Profs.  Tony  Hayes  and 
Susan  Best,  Pathology,  $3,500. 

■ “A  Study  of  Hypothyroidism  in 
Relation  to  Factor  VUI/von  Wil- 
lebrand  Factor  Deficiency  and 
Cardiomyopathy  in  Doberman 
Pinschers,”  Profs.  Tim  Lumsden 
and  Peter  O’Brien,  Pathology; 
Ian  Johnstone,  Biomedical  Scien- 
ces; and  Michael  O’Grady,  Clini- 
cal Studies,  $10,000. 

■ ‘The  Effects  of  Anesthetic 
Agents  on  Motor-Evoked  Poten- 
tials in  the  Dog,"  Prof.  Simon 
Y oung.  Clinical  Studies,  $3,500. 

■ “Normal  Canine  Platelet 
Responses  to  a Single  Ther- 
apeutic Dose  of  Vincristine  Sul- 
phate,"Prof.  Dana  Allen,  Clinical 
Studies,  $6,000. 

■ ‘The  Natural  History  of  Dilated 
Cardiomyopathy  in  the  Dober- 
man Pinscher:  an  Echocar- 
diographic  Study, "Prof.  Michael 
O’Grady,  Clinical  Studies, 
$5,000 

■ “Cutaneous  Testing:  A New 
Diagnostic  Test  for  Atopic  Dis- 
ease," Profs.  Julie  Yager  and 
Beverley  McEwen,  Pathology, 
and  Wendy  Parker,  Clinical 
Studies,  $9,000. 

NSERC /University-Industry 
(Semex  Canada)  have  awarded 
$91,200  to  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics, 
for  “The  Application  of  PCR  Tech- 
nology for  Genetic  Analysis  of 
Preimplantation  Bovine  Embryos.” 

The  Ontario  Egg  Producers’ 
Marketing  Board  and  the  Egg  Con- 
sumption Review  Committee  have 
awarded  $5,600  and  $6,000 
respectively  to  Prof.  Les  Ferrier, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  for  a 
“Nutritional  Trial  of  High  Linolenic 
AcidEggs.” 

OMAF’s  Agriculture  and  Food 
Research  Program  has  provided 
$49,930  to  Profs.  Jane  Robb  and 
Ross  Nazar,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  for  the  “Development  of 
DNA  Probes  for  the  Identification 
and  Quantification  of  Verticullium 
A Ibo-  Atnim  and  Verticullium 
Dahliae'wx  Alfalfa.” 

OMAF’s  Red  Meat  II  Program  has 
awarded  $ 1 60,670  to  Profs.  Wayne 
Martin,  Kenneth  Bateman  and 
Mohamed  Shoukri,  Population 
Medicine;  and  Profs.  Pat  Shewen 
and  Eva  Nagy,  VMI,  for  the  project 
“Classifying  Undifferentiated 
Bovine  Respiratory  Disease  and 
Identifying  Its  Important  Causes 
UnderField  Conditions." 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment has  provided  $28,800  to 
Profs.  Peter  Chisholm  and  Norman 
Schmidtke,  School  of  Engineering, 
for  a project  entitled  “Sol id- Waste 
Management  Land- Based  Rainbow 
Trout  Culture.”  □ 
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Wage  subsidies  to  create  summer  jobs 


Milkhouse  management  technique 
eliminates  pollution,  saves  money 


After  NCWyert'  &m*?r 


The  federal  Department  of  Employ- 
ment and  Immigration  will  offer  a 
program  of  wage  subsidy  in  1991  to 
help  create  jobs  during  the  summer, 
with  priority  given  to  high  school 
students.  Challenge  ’9 1 is  for  a min- 
imum of  six  weeks  and  a maximum 
of  1 8 between  April  29  and  Sept.  6. 

The  focus  of  applications  should 
emphasize  such  social  priorities  as 


drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  AIDS 
education,  urban  crime,  the  en- 
vironment, literacy,  culture  and 
tourism,  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  disabled,  visible 
minorities  and  native  youth. 

Applications  are  available  at  the 
Office  of  Research  in  the  Reynolds 
building  and  must  be  submitted  to 
the  office  by  March  1 3.  □ 


by  Kelly  McNiven 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 

Research 

Cleanliness  is  a top  priority  for  dairy 
farmers,  but  it  creates  a pollution 
problem  called  “milkhouse  wash 
water,”the  residue  left  from  flushing 
milk  collection  systems. 

Prof.  Pieter  Groenevelt  and 
graduate  student  Mitch  Anderson, 
Land  Resource  Science,  say  a 
management  technique  they’ve 
developed  can  eliminate  pollution 
and  save  farmers  money. 

The  researchers  have  developed  a 
two-pronged  way  to  manage  the 
more  than  1,000  gallons  of  wash 
water  produced  by  cleaning  a typi- 
cal dairy  farm  each  week. 

“It’s  cheap,  simple  and  it  works,” 
Anderson  says. 

Their  system  is  based  on  separat- 
ing the  two  cycles  that  make  up  a 
milk  collection  system’s  cleaning. 
The  first  cycle  is  a simple  flush  of 
the  system  with  water,  to  rid  it  of 
residual  milk.  The  second,  using  a 
phosphoric  detergent  and  phos- 
phoric acid  flush,  disinfects  it. 

The  first  rinse  solution  is  only 
slightly  watered  down,  containing 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  residual 
milk  in  the  system,  and  that’s  too 
much  milk  for  farmers’  septic  sys- 
tems to  handle.  Ultimately,  their 
systems’  weeping  beds  get  clogged, 
creating  a quagmire  of  spoiled 
milk.  When  this  happens,  the  septic 
system  shuts  down,  forcing  farmers 
to  dump  the  second  rinse  wherever 
they  can. 

The  problem  is  that  the  second 
rinse  (phosphoric  acid  and  deter- 
gents) has  phosphorus  concentra- 
tions that  are  750  times  over  the 
guidelines  set  by  the  Ministry  of  the 


Environment  — equal  to  600  boxes 
of  phosphate  laundry  detergent  a 
year  per  farm.  Phosphorus  reach- 
ing streams  and  lakes  causes  excess 
algae  growth,  and  when  the  algae 
decomposes,  it  depletes  the  oxygen 
in  bodies  of  water,  killing  fish  and 
releasing  toxins. 

The  way  to  solve  the  problem,  say 
the  researchers,  is  to  keep  the  septic 
system  clear  by  directing  the  first 
rinse  elsewhere.  They  say  its  high 
milk  content  makes  it  ideal  for 
feeding  to  calves.  Such  manage- 
ment can  also  save  money,  because 
farmers  would  normally  buy  and 


feed  a milk  substitute  to  theircalves 
anyway. 

The  thinner  second  wash  can  go 
into  the  septic  system  as  usual.  Be- 
cause phosphorus  is  immobile  in 
soils,  septic  systems  completely 
eliminate  any  phosphorus  pollu- 
tion. 

The  researchers  found  that 
clogged  systems  will  restore  them- 
selves in  10  months  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  successfully  as  long 
as  the  first  rinse  is  directed  else- 
where. This  study  is  sponsored  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Environ- 
ment. □ 


To  chip  or  not  to  chip?  Now  there’s  an  answer 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

Until  now,  Canada’s  $l-billion-a-year 
potato  chip  industry  has  relied  on 
guesswork  to  find  potatoes  that  make  good 
potato  chips. 

But  a new  technique  developed  at  U of  G 
will  take  away  the  guesswork  and  save  chip 
processors  thousands  of  dollars.  The  tech- 
nique, which  accurately  evaluates  the  poten- 
tial chipping  qualities  of  any  potato,  was 
developed  by  Prof.  Rick  Yada,  technician 
Valerie  Smith  and  Prof.  Dave  Stanley, 
Department  of  Food  Science;  former  faculty 
member  Robert  Coffin  and  former  graduate 
student  Mike  Leszkowiat. 

“One  of  the  biggest  problems  of  potato  chips 
is  getting  a handle  on  the  quality  of  the  start- 
ing material,”  says  Yada. 

Potato  chip  processors  want  potatoes  that 
produce  light  chips,  which  are  preferred  by 
consumers.  Chip  color  is  related  to  the  sugars 
level,  which  is  based  on  the  breakdown  of 
starch.  Generally,  the  darker  the  chip,  the 
higher  the  sugars  level. 

The  technique  developed  at  Guelph  allows 
processors  to  look  at  the  starch  profile  of  any 


lot  of  potatoes  at  harvest.  The  method  in- 
volves taking  a sample  of  potato  tissue  and 
running  it  on  a differential  scanning 
calorimeter  to  determine  how  strong  the 
starch  is. 

“The  stronger  the  starch,  the  more  resistance 
the  potato  has  to  breaking  down  starch  into 
sugars,”  saysSmith. 

Potato  chips  are  big  business  in  Canada, 
especially  in  Ontario.  About  45  per  cent  of  the 
potato  crop  grown  in  Ontario  — the  largest 
producer  of  potato  chips  and  pre-peeled 
potatoes  in  Canada  — is  devoted  to  these 
products.  The  popularity  of  potato  chips  in 
Canada  has  grown  steadily  over  the  past  few 
decades.  In  1968,  per-capita  consumption  of 
chips  in  Canada  was  1.8  kilograms;  by  1984, 
it  had  risen  to  2.45  kilograms. 

To  minimize  the  production  of  dark-colored 
chips,  processors  need  potatoes  that  have  low 
levels  of  sugars  at  harvest  and  have  the  ability 
to  maintain  these  low  levels  during  storage. 
Historically,  the  industry  has  depended  on 
certain  potato  cultivars  to  produce  good 
chips,  but  substantial  losses  still  occur. 

Testing  potatoes  at  harvest  will  tell  the 
processor  or  the  grower  how  well  the  potato 
will  store  at  low  temperatures.  Even  potatoes 


that  produce  good  potato  chips  at  harvest 
may,  after  low-temperature  storage,  produce 
dark  chips  due  to  sweetening.  This  low- 
temperature  sweetening,  believed  to  be  due  to 
differing  starch  properties  among  potatoes, 
causes  losses  to  both  the  grower  and  the 
processor.  If  the  level  of  sugars  rises  above  .25 
per  cent  of  the  potato  weight,  dark  chips  are 
produced. 

Smith  hopes  to  develop  a model  that  will 
predict  a potato’s  chipping  ability,  therefore 
preventing  the  needless  storage  of  cultivars 
that  produce  high  sugar  levels.  The  model 
would  also  be  useful  to  potato  breeders, 
potentially  saving  them  years  of  trials  and 
storage  studies  on  potato  cultivars,  she  says. 

"We  could  further  identify  the  components 
of  starch  to  make  better  potatoes,”  says  Y ada. 

The  researchers  are  now  looking  at  dif- 
ferences in  location,  climate  and  soil,  to  deter- 
mine if  they  have  an  impact  on  the  packaging 
of  starch  in  potatoes. 

Their  research,  now  into  the  second  year  of 
a three-year  project,  is  supported  by  the  On- 
tario Potato  Cultivar  Evaluation  Association 
and  an  Agriculture  Canada/Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council  partner- 
ships grant  from  the  federal  government.  □ 


At  Guelph  / Feb.  20,  1991 


Office  of  Research 
deadline  dates 

March  1 

U of  G Research  Board 
Research  grants  for  new  faculty. 

March  21 

Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council 

■ International  representation  — 
to  assist  Canadian  scholars  who 
hold  office  in  international 
scholarly  organizations  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  humanities  to 
attend  business  meetings  of  these 
organizations. 

■ Aid  to  scholarly  conferences  in 
Canada  — to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  communication  of 
research  among  Canadian 
scholars,  through  conference 
workshops,  symposiums  and  col- 
loquiums held  in  Canada. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Collaborative  research  grants, 
double  jump  program. 

American  Philosophical  Society 
Grants-in-aid  for  basic  research 
by  residents  of  the  United  States, 
American  citizens  on  staffs  of 
foreign  institutions  and  by  foreign 
nationals  whose  research  can  best 
be  carried  on  in  the  United  States. 
Medical  Research  Council 
Fellowships. 

Canadian  institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies 

Grants  to  support  Ukrainian  and 
Canadian-Ukrainian  studies  in  his- 
tory, literature,  language,  educa- 
tion, social  sciences  and  library 
sciences. 

Cancer  Research  Institute 
Postdoctoral  fellowship  in  general 
or  cancer  immunology. 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  U.S. 

Summer  scholarships  in 
epidemiology.  □ 
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PERSONNEL  REPORT 


Appointments 

Prof.  Leonard  Adams  has  been  ap- 
pointed chair  of  the  Department  of 
French  Studies  for  a three-year  term 
beginning  Jan.  1, 1992.  Prof.  Daniel 
Chouinard  will  continue  as  acting 
chair  until  Dec.  31. 

Lynn  McDonald  of  Toronto  has 
been  named  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy for  a five-year  term  beginning 
May  1. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Feb.  1 5, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Analyst  III,  Support  Services, 
Communications  Services;  six- 
month  contractually  limited  term 


appointment.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$33,88 1 to  $39,8 1 0 a year. 

Clerk  I,  Office  of  Associate  Dean, 
OVC;  temporary  full  time  from 
March  15  to  Oct.  21/91.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $337.74  to  $364.94  a 
week. 

Clerk  II,  Administrative  Depart- 
ment, Physical  Resources;  mater- 
nity leave  March  29  to  Oct.  4/91. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $368.14  to 
$396.86  per  week. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employees 
only: 

Laboratory  Co-ordinator/Tech- 
nician.  Department  of  Botany. 
Salary  range:  $571.73  minimum; 
$657.35  job  rate  (level  5);  $809.04 
maximum.  □ 


Graduate  news 


The  final  examination  of  Marina 
Brash,  Pathology,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  veterinary  science  de- 
gree, is  Feb.  28  at  9 a.m.  in  the  OVC 
dean’s  boardroom.  The  thesis  is 
“Neutrophils  in  the  Early  Develop- 
ment of  Lesions  in  Acute  Porcine 
Pleuropneumonia.”  Brash’s  adviser 
is  Prof.  Peter  Little. 

The  final  examination  of  Michael 
Schunk,  Pathology,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  veterinary  science  de- 
gree, is  March  1 1 at  9 a.m.  The  oral 
presentation  is  in  Room  1642, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  and  the 
defence/examination  is  in  the  OVC 
dean’s  boardroom.  The  thesis  is“Ef- 
fects  of  Time  of  Exposure  to  SDA 


Virus  and  Mycoplasma  Pulmonison 
Respiratory  Tract  Lesions  in  the 
Wistar  Rat."  Schunk’s  adviser  is 
Prof.  Dean  Percy. 

The  final  examination  of  Mark 
Bernards,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
March  1 8 at  2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room  427 
of  the  University  Centre.  The  thesis 
is  “Phenylpropanoide  Metabolism 
in  Tomato  Cell  Cultures  Chal- 
lenged with  Verticillium  Albo- 
Airum."  Bernard’s  adviser  is  Prof. 
Brian  Ellis. 

Interested  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. □ 


AT  THE  ART  CENTRE 


The  seven  winners  of  the  1991 
Viewpoints  annual  juried  exhibition 
at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  were  named  Feb.  8. 

Ralph  Beney  of  Fergus  won  for  his 
fabric  construction  Quiet  is  the 
Night,  Soft  is  the  Breeze , Renata 
Fitzgerald  of  Guelph  for  her  paint- 
ing Doney 's  Ditch,  Adrian  Bondy  of 
Waterloo  for  a photograph  entitled 
“WomenonBench,TivoliGardens,” 
Liz  Lepage  of  Wellesley  for  her 
painting  Unrequited  Loves,  Isabella 
Stefanescu  of  Waterloo  for  the 


monoprint  Easter  Monday,  Annette 
Dyon  of  Orton  for  the  painting 
Talisman  and  Henni  Klassen  of 
Guelph  for  her  painting  Spirit  of 
Lust  Watching. 

Visitors  to  the  art  centre  can  vote 
for  their  favorite  work  in  the  exhibi- 
tion during  open  hours  — noon  to  5 
p.m.  Tuesday  through  Sunday.  A 
popular  vote  award  will  be  deter- 
mined from  a public  ballot  after  the 
exhibition  of  68  works  closes  March 
10,  and  the  winning  work  will  be 
displayed  until  March  24.  □ 


Seminar  to  focus 
on  recycled  paper 

A recycled  paper  seminar  for  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community 
will  be  held  March  5 at  2 p.m.  at  The 
Arboretum. 

Speakers  from  paper  and  ink 
manufacturers  and  distributors  and 
recycling  groups  will  discuss  paper 
and  landfill,  mill  scraps  and  post- 
consumer waste,  acid-free  paper 
manufacturing,  vegetable  inks  and 
other  topics. 

The  seminar  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  anyone  who  makes 
decisions  about  printing,  paper  pur- 
chases or  paper  use.  □ 


RELIGION 
IN  REVIEW 


Thursday,  Feb.  21 
Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m..  Univer- 
sity Centre  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
Study:  women  and  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  12:10p.m.,  UC335. Ecumeni- 
cal Community:  get-together  and 
discussion,  5 p.m.,  UC  334. 

Friday,  Feb.  22 

Catholic  Mass:  8:10  a.m.,  UC  533. 
Womanspirit:  sharing  experience, 
worship  and  discussion  from  a 
female  perspective,  noon,  UC  533. 
Muslim  Friday  Prayer:  1 p.m.,  UC 
533. 

Sunday,  Feb.  24 

Catholic  Mass:  10:10  a.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  Feb.  25 

Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  26 

Catholic  Mass:  8:10  a.m.,  UC  533. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  27 
Midday  with  God:  12:10  p.m.,  UC 
533. 

Thursday,  Feb.  28 

Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m.,UC  533. 

The  Campus  Ministry  on  Level  3 
of  the  University  Centre  has  a small 
library  of  spiritual  and  theological 
books,  as  well  as  a variety  of  peri- 
odicals, including  Tikkun : A Jewish 
Critique  of  Society,  Compass:  A 
Jesuit  Journal  and  The  United 
Church  Observer.  □ 


Up  to  5 litres  of  Gulf  5W30  or  10W30 

Fram  oil  filter 

Complete  chassis  lube 

Top  off  all  reservoirs  Includes: 

radiator,  w/w  reservoir,  master  cylinder,  power 

steering,  automatic  transmission 


YOUR  ONE  STOP  LUBE, 
OIL  AND  FILTER 

1 - Top  up  antl-freeze  reservoir 

2 - We  check  and  fill  window  washers 

3 - We  check  the  wiper  blades 

4 - We  check  and  fill  power  steering  fluid 

5 • Air  filter  replaced  If  needed 

6 ■ We  change  your  oil  with  up  to  5 litres 

7 - We  Install  new  oil  filter 

8 - We  check  and  fill  auto  transmission 

9 • We  lubricate  the  whole  chassis 

10  - We  check  and  fill  brake  fluid 

11  - We  Inflate  tires  to  proper  pressure 


Discount  with  coupon 


LUBEAlT 

222  Speedvale  Avenue  West 
Guelph  836-4490 


Student/Faculty/Staff 

10  Minute  Service 

No  appointment  needed 

OPEN:  Mon.  - Fri.  8-6,  Sat.  8-5 


POLICE 

BEAT 


The  following  summary  of  Univer- 
sity police  occurrences  for  January 
was  made  available  by  Ron 
McCormick,  head  of  Security  Ser- 
vices. 

Disturbances,  malicious  damage: 
Twenty-five  occurrences  of 
damage  were  reported  totalling 
$3,403.  These  primarily  involved 
damage  to  windows  and  vehicles. 
Eight  disturbances  were  also  inves- 
tigated,  as  well  as  three 
obscene/nuisance  telephone  calls. 
Harassment,  assaults:  One  case  of 
level-one  assault  was  investigated. 
Liquor/drug-related  offences: 
Police  issued  eight  charges  under 
the  Liquor  Licence  Act  that  included 
unlawfully  consuming  or  possessing 
liquor  in  a public  place,  minors  con- 
suming and  intoxication  in  a public 
place.  Two  drug  investigations  were 
also  conducted. 

Thefts:  Twenty-two  cases  of  theft 
involving  University  and  private 
property  were  reported.  Valued  at 
$9,556,  this  property  included  coats 
and  jackets,  tire  equipment,  TVs  and 
VCRs,  stereo  equipment,  tires  and 
hockey  equipment.  A total  of 


$ 1 ,800  of  these  losses  were  thefts  of 
coats  and  jackets  from  licensed 
areas. 

Trespassing:  Three  warnings  for 
trespassing  were  issued. 

Alarms:  Police  responded  to  21 
false  electronic  alarms  for  emergen- 
cy personal  assistance  and  14  false 
emergency /assist  a nee -phone 
alarms.  They  responded  to  1 1 fire 
alarms,  all  of  which  were  false. 
Vehicle  offences:  Seven  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  investigated. 
Highway  Traffic  Act  charges  laid 
included  one  for  no  valid  plate  on 
vehicle,  one  for  failing  to  yield  to 
oncoming  traffic,  one  for  having 
care  and  control  of  vehicle  with  liq- 
uor readily  available  and  one  for 
unsafe  lane  change.  Six  warnings 
were  issued  for  defective  vehicles, 
failing  to  produce  a licence  or  proof 
of  insurance.  □ 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


YOUR  POULTRY  SPECIALISTS 
Fresh,  Homemade  items  including: 

Farmer’s  Sausage  • Fresh  Lasagne 
Chicken  Curry  • Lean  Ground  Turkey 
Turkey  Schnitzel  • Homemade  Cordon  Bleu 

FRESH  Chicken  Parts,  Roasters,  Turkeys 
Game  Birds,  Ducks  & Geese 

Mon.  - Wed.  9 - 6 • Thurs.  - Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9 - 5 • Sun.  Closed 


KORTRIGHT  PLAZA 
763-2284 


J 


College  Rd. 
Slone  Rd. 
Kortright 


Saving  for  Retirement 
Reducing  taxes 

These  are  2 good 
reasons  to  invest  in 
a ScotiaMcLeod  RSP. 

Here’s  a third  reason. 

Receive  a complimentary 
Book,  “How  to  reduce  the 
Tax  you  pay"  written  by 
the  TAX  EXPERTS  at 
Deloitte  Touche 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 

or  return  the  attached  coupon 

Mail  to:  Suite  301,  42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


Address  _ 

City: 

Tel:  (Bus)  _ 


ScotiaMcLeod 

Trusted  investment  advice  since  1921 


__  (Res)  _ 
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Calendar 


Feb.  21  to  March  6 


(Muthu)  Lakshmi  Ranganathan  appears  Feb.  21  at  the  Department  of 
Music's  Thursday  noon-hour  concert. 


Aided  Design"  is  the  topic  of  this 
week's  seminar  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Computing  Services  204. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - Prof.  Marc  Le 
Maguer,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Food  Science,  discusses  “Osmotic 
Process  in  Food-Manufacturing 
Systems"  at  4 p.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - “Evolution  of 
Life  Histories  of  Long-Lived  Or- 
ganisms” is  the  topic  of  guest 
speaker  Justin  Congdon  of  the 
Savannah  River  Laboratory.  The 
seminar  begins  at  4 p.m.  in  Axelrod 
259. 

Thursday,  Feb.  28 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Gord  Kirby  examines“The  Im- 
portance of  Alterations  in 
Glutathione  Stransferase-Medi- 
ated  Resistance  to  Hepatocar- 
cinogens  in  Naturally  Occurring 
and  Experimental  Models  of  Liver 
Neoplasia”  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in  Pathol- 
ogy 2 152. 

Friday,  March  1 

Genetics  Seminar  - Geneticist  Nor- 
bert  Perrimon  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  speaks  on“Signal  Transduc- 
tion and  Cell-Cell  Interaction  in 
Drosphild ” at  1 1 a.m.  in  Axelrod 
028. 

Calcium  Club  - Michael  O'Grady 
discusses  “Clinical,  Physiological 
and  Biochemical  Characterization 
of  Doberman  Dilated  Car- 
diomyopathy” at  12:15  p.m.  in 
Pathology  1101. 

Dinner/Dance  - The  Tommy 
Dorsey  Orchestra  is  featured  at  this 
benefit  for  the  Guelph  Centre  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $ 1 50  a couple  and 
are  available  at  Ext.  4368. 

Saturday,  March  2 

Dinner  Theatre  - Neil  Simon’s 
Chapter  Two  continues  at  The 
Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the  Trees. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is 
8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $32.50  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office,  Ext. 
3940. 

Sunday,  March  3 

Arboretum  - Learn  how  to  make 
maple  syrup  at  the  Sunday  after- 
noon walk  series.  Meet  at  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m. 


Tuesday,  March  5 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - Postdoctoral  fellow  Tina 
Widowski  discusses  “Environmen- 
tal and  Physiological  Aspects  of 
Prepartum  Behavior  in  the  Sow”  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Our  World  - “Ecological  Control  of 
Insects  in  Vegetables  in  the  Philip- 
pines" is  the  topic  at  noon  in  UC 
442. 

Information  Meeting  - Students  in- 
terested in  applying  for  the  London 
semester  are  invited  to  meet  with 
program  co-ordinator  Prof.  John 
Hundleby,  Psychology,  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  029. 


Wednesday,  March  6 

Learning  Skills  Seminar  - A session 
for  students  who  want  help  prepar- 
ing for  midterms  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  335. 

OVC  Seminar  - Prof.  Joane  Parent, 
Clinical  Studies,  presents  “A 
Retrospective  Study  of  Epilepsy  in 
the  Puppy”  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Ruth  Wallacediscusses “Se- 
quence Analysis  of  Salmonella 
Typhimurium  hisD  Revert  ants 
Using  the  Polymerase  Chain  Reac- 
tion” at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
222. 

Computing  Seminar  - Computing 
Services  concludes  its  winter  semi- 
nurseries  today  with  a discussion  of 
“Scientific  Visualization:  Better 
Science  Through  Pictures"  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  Computing  Services  204. 
Nutrition  Seminar  - This  week’s 
topic  is  the  “Regulation  of  Protein 
Degradation  in  the  Liver,"  with 
Glenn  Mortimore  of  the  department 
of  cellular  and  molecular  physiol- 
ogy at  Pennsylvania  State.  The 
seminar  begins  at  4 p.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 


Thursday,  Feb.  21 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Virginia  Honeyman  discusses 
“Arterial  Blood  Pressure  and  Blood 
Ear  Values  in  Elephants”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2 1 52. 

Writing  Skills  Program  - Learn 
how  to  reference  an  essay  using 
footnotes  and  bibliographies  at 
noon  in  Room  332  of  the  University 
Centre. 

Concert  - (Muthu)  Lakshmi  Ran- 
ganathan performs  instrumental  In- 
dian music  at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  107.  Lakshmi,  who 
teaches  Indian  music  at  Queen’s 
University,  plays  the  veena,  an  an- 
cient South  Indian  lute  instrument. 
Admission  is  free. 

Apiculture  Seminar  - JamesTew  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
discusses  “Africanized  Killer  Bees: 
Facts  and  Fantasies”  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  031. 


Drama  - The  Department  of 
Drama’s  production  of  Dianne 
Warren’s  Serpent  in  the  Night  Sky 
continues  on  the  Inner  Stage  in  the 
MacKinnon  building  until  Feb.  23. 
Tickets  are  $5.50  and  are  available 
at  the  UC  box  office.  Ext.  3940. 
Monte  Carlo  Night  - This  fund 
raiser  for  regional  AIDS  commit- 
tees is  sponsored  by  the  Central  Stu- 
dent Association  and  begins  at  9 
p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall. 

Friday,  Feb.  22 

Calcium  Club  - This  week’s 
speaker  is  Janice  Weiler  on  “Car- 
diac Chemiluminescence  and 
Lipoperoxidation  — from  Mouse  to 
Horse.”  The  talk  begins  at  12:15 
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p.m.  in  Pathology  1101. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - The 
“Visual  Controlof  HumanLocomo- 
tion”  is  the  topic  of  University  of 
Waterloo  kinesiologist  Aftab  Patla 
at  1 : 1 0 p.m.  in  Human  Biology  1 08. 
Rural  Extension  Colloquium  - John 
Marchildon,  business  manager  of 
the  Ontario  Allied  Construction 
Trades  Council,  will  explore  the 
“Impact  of  the  Bruce  Nuclear 
Generating  Station  on  Bruce 
County’s  Rural  Population”  at  3 
p.m.  in  MacLachlan  101. 

Evolution  and  Systematics  Seminar 
McGill  University  biologist 
Graham  Bell  discusses  “Five 
Properties  of  Environment”  at  3: 1 0 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

Saturday,  Feb.  23 

Dinner  Theatre  - The  Arboretum’s 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  and  Theatre 
Downstairs  Productions  present  the 
Neil  Simon  comedy  Chapter  Two  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $32.50  and  are  available  at 
the  UC  box  office.  Ext.  3940. 


Sunday,  Feb.  24 

Children’s  Concert  - Romper 
Room  comes  to  campus  for  two 
performances  at  1 and  3 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  All  seats  are 
$7.50. 

Arboretum  - The  Sunday  afternoon 
walk  series  takes  “A  Hike  to  the 
Nature  Reserve.”  It  leaves  at  2 p.m. 
from  the  nature  centre. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  26 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - “Gene  Transfer  in  Poultry 
Using  Retroviral  Vectors”  is  the 
topic  of  Ruth  Shuman,  president 
and  research  director  of  Gentra 
Systems  Inc.  of  Minneapolis.  The 
seminar  is  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 


Arboretum  - Curator  John 
Ambrose  leads  this  week's  collec- 
tion tour  and  talk  for  adults  on  the 
topic  “Native  Shrubs  in  the 
Landscape."  It  begins  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  27 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Workshop  - Ruth  Shuman  of 
Gentra  Systems  Inc.  in  Minneapolis 
gives  an  informal  workshop  on  how 
to  establish  a biotechnology  com- 
pany at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Computing  Seminar  - “Computer- 


Monday,  March  4 

International  Development  Semi- 
nar - Prof.  Farokh  Afshar,  Univer- 
sity School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  is  guest  speaker  at 
noon  in  MacKinnon  132. 


Zoology  Seminar  - Marilyn  Scott  of 
McGill  University  discuses  “Which 
Mouse  Gets  the  Worm”  at  4 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
noticein“Calendar,”call  Ext.  2592. 


NOTICES 


Still  some  openings 

There  are  still  a few  openings  in 
some  of  the  staff  development  op- 
portunities being  offered  by  the 
Personnel  Department  for  the 
winter  term.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Employment  Services 
andTrainingatExt.3059or6598. 

Authors  to  read 

Award-winning  authors  John 
Metcalf  and  Leon  Rooke  will  read 
from  their  works  March  14  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club  on  Level 
5 of  the  University  Centre.  The 
reading  is  sponsored  by  CFRU,  the 
Central  Student  Association  and 
Carousel  magazine. 

Recycle  telephone  books 

You  can  recycle  old  Bell  telephone 
books  by  placing  them  in  marked 
containers  at  the  loading  docks  in 
all  large  buildings  on  campus.  If 
you  work  in  a small  building,  call 
Grounds  at  Ext.  2054,  leave  a 
message  and  someone  will  pick  up 
the  books  for  recycling.  If  you 
didn’t  receive  a new  telephone 
book,  call  Communications  Ser- 
vices at  Ext.  4357. 

New  issue  of  Carousel 

The  latest  issue  of  Carousel 
magazine,  the  University’s  annual 
literary  magazine,  is  available  for 
$4  in  bookstores  in  the  Guelph 
area.  The  72-page  edition  features 
work  by  U of  G students  and  local 
writers.  It  will  also  be  on  sale 
March  1 3 in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard. 


GST  reminder 

The  University  is  entitled  to  GST 
rebates  on  travel,  which  will  be 
returned  to  the  departments  or 
ftind.  The  new  travel  authority  and 
personal  expense  form,  available 
through  Retail  Operations,  must 
be  used  to  obtain  these  rebates. 
Procedures  for  completing  the 
form  are  available  in  department 
offices. 

Focus  on  mind  control 

A forum  aimed  at  increasing 
awareness  of  cults  and  mind  con- 
trol will  be  held  on  campus  March 
20.  Robert  Tucker  of  the  Council 
on  Mind  Abuse  will  lead  the  forum 
from  6 to  9 p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre.  On  March 
18  and  19,  there  will  also  be  a 
display  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard,  a one-act  play  and 
movies  to  help  people  leam  more 
about  these  phenomena.  Anyone 
interested  in  helping  out  with  the 
events  should  call  Jennifer  at  Ext. 
79428  or  Ed  Den  Haan  at  the 
Campus  Ministry,  Ext.  2392. 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy  Centre  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies  offers 
professional  counselling  on 
premarital,  marital,  sexual, 
parent/child,  separation,  divorce 
adjustments,  remarriage  and  other 
relationship  issues.  For  informa- 
tion or  an  appointment,  call  Ext. 
6335. 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


Century  house  in  Elora,  central  loca- 
tion, suitable  for  single  or  retired  per- 
son, income  possibility,  846-5539  or 

823- 1294  evenings. 

1 984  Nissan  Micra,  fuel  efficient,  well 
maintained,  will  certify,  Ext.  6008. 

Linn  KAN  speakers.  Sony  tuner,  Denon 
turntable,  767-0278. 

Dog  cage,  1 6'  x 27  x 23' . Ext.  41 37  or 

824- 6632. 

Two-piece  ski  suit,  medium;  ladies'  all- 
weather  coat,  size  7/8;  12-speed  bike; 
adult  Cayack  sleeping  bag,  four- 
season,  822-3129. 

Organic  beef,  freezer  sides  and 
quarters,  cut  and  wrapped  to  order,  free 
delivery  in  Guelph  and  Rockwood 
areas;  stoneground  organic  flours,  Lev. 
856-9719. 


Three-bedroom  backsplit,  family  room 
with  fireplace,  otfice/den,  finished 
basement,  workshop,  large  garden, 
double  garage,  1 0-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, 824-3027. 

For  rent 

Two-bedroom  basement  apartment, 
available  March  1,  quiet,  non-smokers 
only,  references  required,  821-5412 
evenings. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  family 
home,  close  to  campus,  available  May 
1.836-6284. 

Three-bedroom  house  close  to  cam- 
pus, available  September  for  one  year, 
fully  or  partially  furnished,  non- 
smokers  only,  $1,200  a month  plus 
utilities,  821-6140  evenings  before  9 
p.m.  

Furnished  four-bedroom  house,  Stone 
Road  Mall  area,  available  late  August 
for  one  year,  823-5846. 


Wanted 


One-  or  two-bedroom  apartment  close 
to  campus  or  downtown  for  quiet, 
clean,  non-smoking  graduate  student 
and  two  declawed  cats,  will  pay  $400 
to  $650  a month,  763-3865. 

Used  curling  push  broom;  women's  ice 
skates,  size  6 1 /2,  Ruth,  Ext  8707. 

A ride  from  Elora  to  the  University,  will 
share  expenses  or  drive  alternate 
days,  Henk,  Ext  6624. 

Available 

Friendly,  little  black  dog.  six  months, 
has  had  all  shots,  free  to  a good  home, 
Ext  6582  or  763-5468  evenings. 

"Classifieds"  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Submissions 
by  telephone  will  not  be  accepted; 
they  must  be  in  writing  and  received 
by  noon  Thursday.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  6579. 


Imagine  what  you  could  do 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

We’ve  all  said  it:  if  I won  a lottery  today,  the 
first  thing  I’d  do  is  . . ”We  dream  big  dreams 
of  paying  off  the  house,  travelling,  buying  a 
boat  and  sending  the  kids  to  better  schools. 

When  our  fantasies  slow  down  long  enough 
to  let  our  consciences  kick  in,  how  much  of 
our  windfall  would  we  willingly  part  with  for 
charity?  If  we’re  like  most  Canadians,  it 
wouldn’t  amount  to  much. 

Canadians,  unlike  their  American  neigh- 
bors, are  pretty  tight  when  it  comes  to  giving 


USA3.  CANADA  1. 

Did  you  know  that  the  average 
American  donates  three  times  more 
to  charity  than  the  average  Canadian? 
And  It's  not  because  they  earn 
more  money  either 

The  giving  begins  with  you . 


time  or  money  to  charity.  For  every  dollar 
Canadians  give,  Americans  give  three. 

When  asked  how  they  would  spend  their 
lottery  winnings,  few  Canadians  mention 
donating  any  part  of  their  cash  stash  to  a 
non-profit  cause.  As  for  donating  time,  most 
Canadians  volunteered  five  hours  or  less  of 
their  time  last  year. 

The  Canadian  Centre  for  Philanthropy  is 
out  to  change  those  cold  facts  and  warm  the 
hearts  of  Canadians  toward  giving.  The 
centre  has  created  the  IMAGINE  campaign, 
a public  and  corporate  awareness  initiative 
designed  to  increase  giving  to  programs  and 
causes  Canadians  care  about. 

IMAGINE  recently  arrived  in  Guelph. 
Karen  Maki,  a program  manager  in  Continu- 
ing Education,  is  the  University’s  repre- 
sentative on  the  local  IMAGINE  Community 
Group.  Her  role  is  to  encourage  volunteerism 
and  giving  to  non-profit  groups  among  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community. 

A university  campus  is  not  an  easy  place  to 
begin,  says  Maki.  Research  shows  that  people 
under  the  age  of  30  are  quite  unlikely  to  have 
an  interest  in  volunteering.  But  she  views  it  as 
a challenge. 

“A  campus  is  a natural  target  because  of  the 
variety  of  people  in  one  location,”  she  says. 
“And  for  students,  if  we  can  foster  a belief  in 
the  importance  of  philanthropy  here,  they’ll 
go  away  with  that  thought.” 

In  the  next  few  months,  Maki  will  be  ap- 
proaching clubs  and  student  organizations  on 
campus,  offering  to  speak  at  their  meetings 
and  write  short  information  pieces  for 
newsletters.  In  addition,  she  will  offer  to  show 
IMAGINE’s  video  on  the  theme  “Foster  the 
Feeling.” 

Maki  and  the  other  1 4 IMAGINE  volunteers 
in  the  city  work  with  the  Guelph  Social  Plan- 
ning Council.  Although  each  of  the  volunteers 
represents  a different  organization  or  non- 
profit group  in  the  city,  they  are  committed  to 
seeing  giving  and  volunteering  to  all  or- 
ganizations increase. 

The  Canadian  Centre  for  Philanthropy  had 
no  particular  charity  in  mind  when  it  designed 
the  IMAGINE  campaign,  says  Maki.  It  simply 


IF  GIVING  GIVES  YOU 
A WARM  FEELING 
IN  YOUR  TOES, 

WE  NEED  A LOT 
MORE  WARM  TOES. 

The  giving  begins  with  you . 


hoped  all  charities  would  benefit  from  a 
heightened  profile. 

IMAGINE’s  ultimate  goal  is  to  raise  in- 
dividual and  corporate  donations  back  to  the 
level  they  were  two  decades  ago.  It  hopes  to 
increase  individual  donations  to  a minimum 
of  one  per  cent  of  pre-tax  income,  and  cor- 
porate donations  to  one  per  cent  of  pre-tax 
profit,  by  1 993.  That  increase  would  generate 
$4  billion  of  new  funds  for  charities  and  non- 
profit organizations  across  Canada. 

In  addition,  the  centre  aims  to  encourage 
Canadians  to  double  their  number  of  volun- 
teer hours,  for  an  increase  of  300  million  new 
volunteer  hours  a year.  □ 


Oh,  to  be 
in  England 

Applications  are  now  being  taken 
for  the  1 992  London  semester,  to  be 
co-ordinated  by  Prof.  John 
Hundleby,  Psychology. 

Hundleby  will  lead  an  information 
session  on  the  semester  March  5 at 
7 p.m.  in  Room  029  of  the  Mac- 
Kinnon building.  Previous  co- 
ordinators of  the  program  and 
former  London  semester  students 
will  also  be  on  hand  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

Courses  planned  for  next  year’s 
London  semester  are  ‘London 
Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,”  “So- 
cialEnvironments,”“ThePrediction 
and  Understanding  of  Deviant  Be- 
havior,”“DramainLondon,”“Music 
in  London”  and  “English  Art  from 
1750.” 

For  more  information  or  an  ap- 
plication for  the  program,  call 
Hundleby  at  Ext.  3562.  □ 


Dinner/dance 
to  benefit 
arts  centre 

The  University  Centre  presents  a 
dinner  and  dance  with  the  Tommy 
Dorsey  Orchestra  to  benefit  the 
Guelph  Centre  for  the  Performing 
Arts  March  1 at  6:30  p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Conducted  by  trombone  player 
Buddy  Morrow,  the  orchestra 
retains  the  style  of  the  Big  Band  Era, 
but  has  also  expanded  its  repertoire 
to  include  Dixieland,  rhythm  and 
blues  and  progressive  jazz. 

Tickets  are  $ 150  a couple,  which 
includes  a $50  tax-deductible 
donation  to  the  Guelph  Centre  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  For  tickets, 
call  Ext.  4368.  □ 


Use  It  or  Lose  It 


TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT  to  get  in  on  one  of  the 
best  financial  deals  you  can  make.  March  1 is 
the  deadline  for  putting  your  money  into  a 1990 
registered  retirement  savings  plan. 

RRSPs  are  a great  way  to  not  only  save  for  retirement, 
but  also  reduce  the  amount  of  income  tax  you  have  to 
pay.  Each  year  you  contribute  to  an  RRSP  plan,  you 
pay  less  tax.  And  that  tax  continues  to  be  deterred  until 
you  withdraw  from  the  plan,  usually  when  you  retire  and 
your  taxable  income  is  less.  While  you're  in  the  plan, 
the  interest  you  earn  is  tax  sheltered,  too. 

As  your  tax  savings  grow,  so  does  your  investment 
income.  If,  tor  example,  you  were  to  contribute  $2,000  a 
year  to  an  RRSP  for  25  years  at  an  interest  rate  of 
10.25  per  cent  compounded  annually,  your  actual 
investment  would  be  $50,000,  but  your  retirement  nest 
egg  would  add  up  to  $225,177. 

The  rules  for  RRSP  contributions  have  changed  for 
1991,  but  for  1990,  they  remain  the  same.  The 
maximum  RRSP  contribution  is  20  per  cent  of  your 
earned  income  to  a limit  of  $7,500.  If  you’re  a member 
of  a registered  pension  plan  or  deterred  profit-sharing 


plan,  it’s  20  per  cent  of  earned  income  to  a maximum  ot 
$3,500,  minus  any  deductible  contributions  made  to 
that  plan. 

Income  earners  can  also  use  all  or  part  ot  their 
maximum  allowable  RRSP  contribution  for  a spousal 
RRSP  and  deduct  it  on  their  own  tax  returns. 

CIBC  otters  many  different  kinds  of  RRSPs,  and  it’s 
worth  doing  a little  research  to  find  the  one  that  best 
suits  your  needs.  Many  people  prefer  to  put  their  RRSP 
money  into  a term  deposit  or  a guaranteed  investment 
certificate,  but  a full  range  of  RRSP-eligible  mutual 
funds  is  also  available. 

In  Ontario,  making  a contribution  to  an  RRSP  is  easier 
than  ever  this  year  — you  can  do  it  by  phone.  CIBC 
customers  can  contribute  by  calling  1-800-667-2422 
and  using  one  of  four  payment  options. 

CIBC  is  offering  Ontario  customers  the  opportunity  to 
make  RRSP  contributions  within  their  available  credit 
limit,  using  their  CIBC  Visa.  This  is  available  on  both 
CIBC  convenience  card  with  Visa  and  CIBC  gold 
convenience  card  with  Premier  Visa.  When  done  over 
the  phone,  an  RRSP  contribution  will  be  treated  as  a 


Visa  purchase.  You  won’t  be  charged  any  interest  if  you 
pay  your  CIBC  Visa  bill  in  full  by  the  required  statement 
date. 

You  can  also  pay  using  a cash  advance  from  another 
financial  institution’s  Visa,  debiting  a CIBC  savings  or 
chequing  account  or  by  writing  a cheque. 

If  you're  short  of  cash  right  now,  it  may  be  to  your 
advantage  to  borrow  the  funds  for  an  RRSP.  Chances 
are  the  interest  you’d  pay  to  borrow  the  funds  would  be 
less  than  the  amount  of  income  tax  you’d  save. 

if  you're  unsure  what  the  right  choice  is  tor  you,  come 
talk  with  one  of  our  staff.  We  also  have  a toll-free 
information  line  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have  about  RRSPs.  Call  1-800-465-2422  Monday  to 
Friday  between  8 a.m.  and  9 p.m.  or  Saturday  between 
8 a.m.  and  6 p.m.  Locally,  call  824-6520  Monday  to 
Saturday. 


Get  us  working,  foryou! 
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Tent-in 
for  peace 

For  three  weeks, 
Johnston  Green  has 
been  home  to  a hand- 
ful of  students  who 
have  set  up  a peace 
camp.  Organized  by 
the  Central  Student 
Association,  the  camp 
is  a non-political 
protest  againstthe  war 
by  Guelph  students  in 
an  effort  to  encourage 
peace  and  discussion. 
Participants  say  they 
are  expressing  their 
solidarity  with  the  Gulf 
peace  team  and  other 
peace  initiatives 
around  the  world. 

Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe, 
Creative  Services 
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We’re  keeping  track ! 

Some  readers  tell  us  they’re 
getting  their  copy  of  Al 
Guelph  late  in  the  week.  If  you 
don't  receive  your  copy  by 
noon  Thursday,  call  Toni 
Darrell  at  Ext.  6582.  □ 


Employee  morale 
group  to  release 
data  in  March 


Recycle 


This 


Newspaper 


Data  from  the  employee  morale 
survey  has  been  collected  and  as- 
sessed and  will  be  available  for 
publication  in  At  Guelph  by  mid- 
March. 

Prof.  Brian  Earn,  Psychology, 
chair  of  the  Working  Group  on 
Employee  Morale,  says  the  group 
is  pleased  with  the  response  to  the 
survey  and  is  looking  forward  to 
receiving  the  data  from  Price 
Waterhouse,  the  outside  consult- 
ant hired  by  the  University  to 
gather  and  process  employee 
morale  questionnaires. 

According  to  Price  Waterhouse 
figures,  more  than  3,200  U of  G 
employees  responded  to  the  sur- 
vey, a response  rate  of  79  percent. 

“Our  target  figure  was  70  per 
cent,”  says  Earn.  “We  knew  that 


percentage  would  give  us  data  we 
could  trust.”  Earn  reports  that 
faculty  response  was  highest  at  83 
per  cent,  and  staff  response  was 
slightly  lower  at  77  per  cent. 

The  first  data  Price  Waterhouse 
releases  will  be  an  overall  Univer- 
sity-wide result.  Earn  says  more 
detailed  departmental  results  will 
be  going  out  to  units,  chairs  and 
directors  in  about  a month. 

At  that  time,  “it’s  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  unit  director  or 
directors  to  have  a meeting  with 
their  employees  to  present  the 
results, ”hesays.“Everyoneshould 
see  the  results  of  their  unit  or 
group.” 

Earn  notes  that  data  from  units 
with  fewer  than  five  employees 
will  be  grouped  with  that  of 


EMPLOYEE  MORALE  SURVEY 


another  unit,  to  preserve 
anonymity. 

Once  the  results  are  out,  the 
working  group  will  hand  over 
responsibility  for  the  project  to 
the  executive  level  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Earn  says  it  will  then  become 
the  responsibility  of  chairs,  deans 
and  University  administrators  “to 
deal  with  any  problems  that  have 
been  revealed,  or  to  compliment 
staff  for  the  good  things  that 
emerge.” 

He  says  the  executive  group  will 
ensure  that  action  takes  place  as 
a result  of  the  survey.  □ 


Epidemic  prompts  creation  of  disease  committee 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

With  the  recent  measles  epidemic 
that  spread  throughout  Wellington 
and  other  nearby  counties,  the 
University  has  decided  it  needs  to 
pay  more  attention  to  ali  infectious 
diseases. 

The  University  community  is  just 
as  vulnerable  to  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious disease  as  anyone  else,  says 
Dr.  Karen  Acheson,  director  of 
Health  Services  and  head  of  U of  G’s 
newly  formed  Infectious  Disease 
Committee. 

In  fact,  she  says,  a university  has 
its  own  particular  problems  with  a 
large  number  of  people  living  and 
working  close  together,  and  a large 
percentage  of  its  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  1 7 and  25. 

“That  is  an  excellent  setup  for  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases,  par- 
ticularly measles,”  she  says. 

The  new  committee,  consisting  of 
Acheson;  Dr.  John  Millman,  Health 
Services;  Prof.  Paula  Menzies, 
Population  Medicine;  and  David 
Hull,  U of  G Library,  was  formed  in 
January  in  response  to  the  recent 
community  measles  epidemic, 
which  hit  the  University’s  child-care 
centre. 

After  the  epidemic  hit  campus, 
there  was  some  confusion  in  dealing 
with  parents  and  outsiders  because 
staff  had  differing  information  and 
responses,  says  Acheson. 

“It’s  important  that  we  have  clear, 
scientifically  based  reasons  to  give 
out  to  the  public”  when  such  an  out- 
break occurs,  she  says. 

In  future,  any  unit  that  has  a stu- 
dent, staff  or  faculty  member  diag- 
nosed with  an  infectious  disease  will 
call  Acheson,  who  will  then  contact 
her  committee. 

TShe  director,  dean  or  chair  of  the 
unit  will  sit  in  on  committee  meet- 
ings and,  when  the  situation  war- 


rants, the  committee  will  invite  the 
head  of  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  to  join. 

“The  steps  we  take  will  depend  on 
the  disease,”  says  Acheson. 

The  committee  will  determine 
quickly  who  has  been  exposed  to  the 
disease  and  what  kind  of  quarantine 
is  required.  In  some  cases,  the 
decision  could  be  drastic.  Measles 
outbreaks  in  local  high  schools  this 
year  necessitated  the  withdrawal 


from  school  of  all  students  without 
documented  protection  against  the 
disease. 

Acheson  says  the  University’s  vul- 
nerability to  measles  in  particular  is 
quite  high,  and  not  just  because  of 
the  recent  epidemic.  Between  1957 
and  1980,  the  measles  vaccine 
given  in  North  America  was  easily 
damaged  in  handling,  she  says. 

That  means  some  of  the  people 
who  were  vaccinated  within  that 


23-year  period  did  not  make  meas- 
les antibodies  and  are  still  vul- 
nerable to  the  virus. 

With  that  potential  for  the  spread 
of  an  epidemic  on  campus, 
Acheson  believes  it’s  crucial  for  the 
University  to  have  a committee  in 
place  to  deal  with  crises. 

She  also  recommends  that  all  stu- 
dents check  their  immunization 
status  and  get  a measles  shot  if  they 
have  not  had  one  since  1 980.  □ 


Minister 

presents 

cheque 

Ontario  Environment  Minister  Ruth 
Grier  is  coming  to  campus  today  to 
present  a cheque  for  $25,000  to  the 
Institute  of  Environmental  Policy 
and  Stewardship. 

The  money  will  be  used  to 
promote  the  distance  education 
course  “5 ,000  Days.” 

Grier  will  present  the  cheque  at  6 
p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre,  then 
will  speak  at  7 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall,  addressing  participants  of  a 
professional  development  program 
for  greenspace  managers  . □ 


NSERC 

workshop 

planned 

The  Office  of  the  Vice-President  for 
Research  is  sponsoring  a workshop 
March  7 to  help  faculty  increase  their 
success  in  competing  for  strategic 
grants  from  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council. 

In  1990,  NSERC  reorganized  its 
strategic  grants  program,  making 
significant  changes  in  the  applica- 
tion procedures.  The  workshop  is 
aimed  at  making  faculty  aware  of 
these  changes,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  review  criteria 
used  for  the  strategic  program  and 
the  operating  grant  program. 

The  session  will  be  led  by  Prof. 
Brian  Derbyshire,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology,  and 
Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg,  Microbiology. 
It  begins  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Room  103 
of  the  University  Centre.  □ 


Senate 


Committee  seeks  input  on  international  activities  protocol 


Senate  will  seek  legal  advice  and 
input  from  all  University  depart- 
ments on  an  international  activities 
protocol  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  International  Ac- 
tivities. 

The  protocol  — a series  of  ques- 
tions for  departments  and  faculty  to 
address  issues  such  as  how  their  in- 
ternational activity  respects  basic 
human  rights  and  institutional 
values  and  complies  with  interna- 
tional law  — was  developed  by  a 
Senate  subcommittee  for  use  by  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Centre 
for  International  Programs. 

The  advisory  committee  would 
make  use  of  the  protocol  when 
reviewing  proposals  for  involve- 
ment in  international  activities  to 
determine  whether  Senate  criteria 
have  been  met. 

At  a meeting  of  Senate  Feb.  19. 
President  Brian  Segal  suggested 
that  rather  than  voting  on  the 
protocol  as  it  stands,  it  should  be 
presented  to  all  departments  on 
campus  for  suggestions.  In  addition, 
“it  may  be  useful  to  seek  some  legal 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  ques- 
tions,” he  said. 

Senate  agreed  to  defer  the  motion 
until  further  input  is  received. 

Senate  defers 
spelling  issue 

A student-initiated  motion  that  all 
Senate-authorized  documents  be 
revised  to  use  traditional  British- 
Canadian  spelling  was  deferred  by 
Senate. 

Student  senator  Mark  Ventresca 
brought  forward  the  motion  at  the 
request  of  the  Central  Student  As- 
sociation, the  CBS  Student  Council, 
Otp  £pUegp  of  Arts  Student  ]Jn( ion, 
and  the  College  of  Social  Sciences 
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Student  Government. 

Ventresca  told  Senate  that  U of  G 
is  one  of  only  four  Ontario  univer- 
sities that  use  American  spelling  for 
such  words  as  honor,  color,  labor 
and  program. 

In  addition,  he  said,  not  only  is  the 
British-Canadian  spelling  — 
honour,  colour,  labour,  programme 
— followed  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education  and  taught  in  Ontario 
schools,  but  the  Globe  and  Mail 
recently  changed  back  to  British- 
Canadian  spelling  in  its  1991 
stylebook. 

CSS  Dean  John  Vanderkamp 
noted  that  in  1974,  Senate  debated 
the  spelling  issue  and  agreed  that 
the  spelling  used  in  the  Gage 
Canadian  Dictionary  should  be 
adopted  by  the  University. 

In  response,  Prof.  Ernest 
Dalrymple-Alford,  Psychology, 
asked  what  the  appropriate 
Canadian  dictionary  is.  He  said 
many  “Canadian”  dictionaries  are 
merely  "warmed-up  versions"  of 
American  or  British  dictionaries. 

He  suggested  that  rather  than 
passing  a global  motion  on  adopting 
British-American  spelling.  Senate 
should  consider  a motion  that  would 
simply  change  the  word  “honors”  to 
“honours”  on  a student  diploma. 

At  Segal’s  suggestion.  Senate 
agreed  to  defer  the  motion  to  allow 
time  for  students  and  Senate  to  con- 
sult appropriate  experts  on  a more 
precise  motion. 

Honors  list  expands 

More  U of  G students  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  dean’s 
honors  list,  thanks  to  a Senate 
ruling.  Senate  approved  a motion 
from  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  that  will  introduce  changes 
to  the  criteria  governing  qualifica- 
tions for  placement  on  the  list. 

In  the  past,  a part-time  student  had 
to  attain  a minimum  cumulative 
average  of  80  percent  in  at  least  five 
sequential  courses  to  be  placed  on 
the  list,  whereas  a full-time  student 
required  80  per  cent  in  only  four 


NOTICES 


GSF  fund  raiser 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival’s  annual 
fund-raising  fair  and  antique  auction 
is  March  24  at  the  Guelph  Farmers’ 
Market.  The  fair  opens  at  noon;  the 
auction  begins  at  2 p.m.  Up  for  bid- 
ding will  be  furniture,  china,  glass, 
silver,  pottery,  linens  and  other  col- 
lectibles. Last  year’s  auction  brought 
in  $1 3,000  for  the  festival. 

Children’s  choir  considered 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  will  host  an 
open  meeting  March  5 to  consider 
the  formation  of  a Guelph  children’s 
choir.  The  meeting  begins  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  council  office  at  1 0B  Car- 
den St.  For  more  information,  call 
836-3280. 

Alumni  directory 

U of  G has  published  an  alumni 
directory  listing  graduates  al- 
phabetically, by  year  and  college,  by 
location  and  by  employer.  The  direc- 
tory costs  $30  and  can  be  purchased 
from  Alumni  Affairs  and  Com- 
munity Relations,  Alumni  House. 

Car  seats  for  rent 

The  Campus  Child-Care  Co-op 
rents  car  seats  for  infants.  The  fee  is 
$25  lor  eight  months.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  822-1280. 


courses.  In  addition,  courses  taken 
through  part-time  study  were  dis- 
counted if  a part-time  semester  was 
followed  by  full-time  enrolment. 

Effective  this  spring,  a part-time 
student  must  attain  a minimum 
cumulative  average  of  80  per  cent 
in  only  four  sequential  courses 
taken  in  part-time  semesters, 
regardless  of  whether  the  semesters 
are  consecutive. 

The  “dean’s  honors  list”  designa- 
tion will  appear  under  the  last  of  the 
semesters  in  which  the  fourth  course 
is  taken,  and  won’t  appear  again 
until  at  least  four  more  courses  are 
completed,  except  in  the  graduating 
semester  of  students  who’ve  main- 
tained an  80-per-cent  cumulative 
average  since  last  being  on  the  list. 

Although  the  new  ruling  does  not 
take  effect  until  the  spring,  students 
who  have  consistently  maintained  a 
high  average,  but  who  believe  that 
factors  such  as  change  in  program 
or  part-time  status  in  the  graduating 
semester  have  prevented  them  from 
being  placed  on  the  honors  list,  are 
asked  to  consult  their  dean’s  office 
about  eligibility  for  the  list. 

Heat  will  stay  down 

Chilly  temperatures  inside 
University  academic  buildings  were 
the  focus  of  further  discussion  at 
Senate  last  week. 

Last  month,  in  response  to  a re- 
quest from  Prof.  Jim  Stevens, 
Physics,  that  something  be  done  for 
faculty  who  need  to  work  in  their 
offices  and  labs  during  the 
weekend.  Academic  Vice-Presi- 
dent Jack  MacDonald  said  the 
University  would  inquire  into  the 
situation. 

At  last  week’s  meeting, 
MacDonald  brought  forward  infor- 
mation from  AI  Brown,  director  of 
Physical  Resources,  on  the  campus 
utility  bill.  The  bill  exceeds  $7  mil- 
lion a year,  and  by  lowering  heat  on 
weekends,  the  University  saves  an 
estimated  $600,000.  Over 
Christmas  alone,  turning  down  the 
heat  saved  close  to  $50,000. 


In  addition,  the  midnight  to  8 a.m. 
decrease  in  temperature  "saves  mil- 
lions,” said  MacDonald.  “Therefore, 
there  will  be  no  change  of  policy.” 

In  response,  Stevens  requested 
that  the  University  community  have 
a published  schedule  of  when  fans 
will  be  shut  off. 

Fall  applications  up 

Applications  to  U of  G for  next  fall 
are  up  substantially  over  last  year. 
Prof.  Norman  Gibbins,  acting  as- 
sociate vice-president,  academic, 
told  Senate. 

Total  full-time  applications 
received  for  first-semester  admis- 
sion for  fall  1991  are  1 1,700,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  1 0.2  per  cent 
over  1990.  Of  those  1 1,700,  4,025 
— or  34.4  per  cent  — listed  Guelph 
as  their  first  choice.  That’s  an  in- 
crease of  15.8  per  cent  over  1990. 

Other  business 

President  Segal  announced  that 
the  University  budget  was  expected 
to  go  before  the  Committee  on 
University  Planning  in  March,  and 
would  likely  be  brought  before 
Senate  and  Board  of  Governors  in 
April. 

Senators  approved  a motion  in- 
creasing Senate  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Graduate  Studies  from 
four  to  five. 


They  also  approved  a status  report 
on  the  library  acquisitions  budget 
and  received  a report  for  informa- 
tion on  the  special  library  fund  for 
1990/91  from  the  Library  Com- 
mittee. 

A motion  passed  by  Senate  will 
require  admissions  committees  for 
baccalaureate  programs  to  careful- 
ly assess  the  needs  of  individual  stu- 
dents who  have  applied  for  read- 
mission after  compulsory 
withdrawal.  When  considered 
necessary,  the  motion  requires  as  a 
condition  of  readmittance  par- 
ticipation in  the  academic  support 
course“StudentSuccess.” 

The  1 989/90  annual  report  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs 
was  received  for  information. 

Also  received  for  information 
were  the  following  additions  to 
graduate  and  associated  graduate 
faculty: 

Reclassification  from  provisional 
to  full  graduate  faculty:  Shai  Bar- 
but,  Richard  Moccia  and  Jim 
Squires,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science. 

Special  graduate  faculty:  Wendy 
Parker,  Clinical  Studies. 

Associated  graduate  faculty:  R.F. 
Carter  and  I.D.  Dube,  Pathology; 
G.W.  Friars,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science;  and  S.  Godfrey,  Physics. 

Associated  graduate  faculty 
without  term:  L.M.  Dwyer,  Crop 
Science.  □ 


Graduate  dean  up  for  second  term 

Senate  has  appointed  a committee  to  review  Prof.  Doug  Ormrod’s 
performance  as  dean  of  graduate  studies  in  his  first  term  and  to  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  president  regarding  a second  term. 

To  do  this,  the  committee  wants  to  receive  input  from  a wide  cross- 
section  of  the  University  community.  Anyone  wishing  to  make  com- 
ments on  Ormrod’s  performance  is  asked  to  submit  tnerri,  preferably 
in  writing,  to  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  academic  vice-president,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee,  by  March  1 5. 

The  committee  consists  of  Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  Nutritional  Sciences; 
CPES  Dean  lain  Campbell;  graduate  student  Lome  Jordan,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology;  Vice-President  for  Research  Larry 
Milligan;  Prof.  Bruce  Ryan,  Family  Studies;  Prof.  Gil  Stelter,  History; 
and  graduate  student  Sandra  Watson,  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  □ 
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A gift  of  Olympic  proportions 


Retired  human  biology  professor  John  Powell,  right,  1 896  and  Winter  Games  posters  from  1 924  on  to 
who  has  been  active  in  the  Olympic  movement  the  Department  of  Athletics.  At  left  is  Dave  Copp, 
since  1936,  has  donated  his  collection  of  official  director  of  Athletics. 

Olympic  Summer  Games  posters  dating  back  to  Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe.  Creative  Services 


Share  in  new  traditions 


As  College  Royal  organizers 
prepare  to  ‘Share  in  the  Tradition’of 
years  gone  by,  they’re  also  making 
some  traditions  of  their  own,  with 
the  addition  of  two  new  events  to 
their  schedule. 

Last  week,  College  Royal  held  its 
first  “Chill  Out  Patio  Party,"  a fund 
raiser  at  McGinnis  Landing.  “Mc- 
Ginnis Landing  approached  us  and 
said  they’d  like  to  have  a night  when 
they  would  collect  proceeds  for 
College  Royal,’’  says  Veronica  de 
Vries,  president  of  College  Royal 
1991. 

More  than  50  people  attended  the 
cool  event,  held  outdoors  on  the  res- 
taurant patio.  Also  sponsoring  the 
event  was  Sleeman’s  Brewery, 
which  donated  beer  and  door  prizes. 

De  Vries  says  the  fund  raiser  was 
a teaser  to  spark  people’s  interest  in 
College  Royal,  and  she  hopes  it  will 
become  an  annual  event. 

The  other  addition  to  College 
Royal’  is  the  International  Students 
Cultural  Variety  Night  March  8. 


“Because  of  our  theme  ‘Share  in 
the  Tradition,”’  we  felt  it  would  be 
particularly  befitting  for  interna- 
tional students  to  have  a night,”  says 
de  Vries. 

“There  are  so  many  viable  tradi- 
tions on  campus.  This  is  a time  in 
history  when  understanding  of 
other  cultures  and  other  ways  of  life 
is  particularly  important.” 

Don  Amichand,  international  stu- 
dent adviser  in  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre,  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  event.  Of  the 
550  international  students  on  cam- 
pus, more  than  1 00  will  be  involved 
in  the  variety  night,  he  says. 

The  program  will  consist  of  cul- 
tural presentations  by  international 
students  from  the  African,  Chinese, 
Indian,  multicultural,  West  Indian, 
Hellenic  Canadian,  Ukrainian 
Canadian  and  other  student  clubs. 

“Each  group  will  put  on  an  item 
depicting  their  culture  and  tradi- 
tion, either  in  song,  dance,  poetry, 
mime  or  drama,"  Amichand  says. 


The  evening  will  also  feature  a 
Toronto  steel  band  led  by  a former 
U of  G West  Indian  student  and  a 
fashion  show.  ‘The  fashion  show 
will  be  educational,  in  that  people 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  will 
show  and  tell  us  about  their  cultural 
costumes,"  he  says. 

Curtain  time  is  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
are  $2  per  person  or  $5  per  family 
and  will  be  available  at  the  door. 

College  Royal  open  house 
weekend  runs  March  16  and  17  — 
from  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Saturday  and 
1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Sunday.  DeVries 
will  give  the  welcoming  address 
Saturday  at  3:15  p.m.  in  the  main 
gymnasium.  □ 


Review  throws  a light  on  energy  use 


A review  to  determine  where  energy 
can  be  saved  on  campus  is  having 
some  enlightening  results. 

A lighting  review,  begun  in 
January,  has  already  identified  a 
savings  of  more  than  $20,000  to  be 
made  each  year  simply  by  remov- 
ing lighting  where  it  isn’t  needed, 
says  Dan  Maclachlan,  assistant 
head  of  Maintenance. 

In  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion building,  for  example,  the 
review  has  uncovered  ways  to  save 
close  to  $12,000  a year  in  lighting 
costs.  In  the  MacKinnon  building, 
the  savings  is  $5,400.  And  in  the 
Thornbrough  building,  it’s  $5,000. 
Surveys  are  also  under  way  in  the 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  and 
the  MacNaughton  buildings. 

The  review  is  being  carried  out  by 
Marcel  Roberts  and  Darrin 
Thornborrow,  electrical  control 
technology  students  here  on  a four- 
month  work  term  from  Mohawk 
College.  They’re  being  supervised 

Visitors 


Neil  Fleming  of  the  education  unit  at 
Lincoln  University  in  New  Zealand 
is  visiting  campus  until  Feb.  28.  For 
more  information,  call  Mei-Fei 
Elrick  in  Teaching  Support  Services, 
Ext.  3522,  or  Prof.  Jim  Shute,  Rural 
Extension  Studies,  Ext.  3973. 

¥¥¥ 

Per  Lundberg,  a professor  in  the 
department  of  wildlife  ecology  at 


by  Lloyd  Cummins,  Maintenance, 
himself  a Mohawk  graduate  who 
did  a work  term  at  Guelph. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  review  is 
to  try  to  reduce  lighting  where  pos- 
sible, based  on  University  stand- 
ards, says  Maclachlan. 

“The  reason  we’re  doing  it  now,” 
he  says,  “is  because  we  spend  so 
much  money  on  electricity,  and  the 
cost  is  continuing  to  increase  faster 
than  the  rate  of  inflation.” 

The  University  spends  $4  million 
a year  on  electricity,  and  costs  are 
expected  to  rise  10  to  15  per  cent  a 
year  for  the  next  few  years. 

Although  a lighting  survey  was 
done  several  years  ago,  there  are  a 
number  of  new  buildings  on  cam- 
pus that  haven’t  been  checked  yet 
and  also  many  where  furniture  has 
been  moved  and  the  lighting  setup 
is  no  longer  adequate,  he  says. 

Many  of  the  cost-saving  changes 
the  students  have  come  up  with 
simply  involve  a rearrangement  of 


the  Swedish  University  of  Agricul- 
tural Science  in  Umea,  is  visiting  in 
the  Department  of  Zoology  until 
Aug.  1. 

Interested  in  foraging  theory  and 
lant-animal  interactions, 
undberg  is  involved  in  research  to 
predict  the  behaviorof  higher-order 
ecological  systems,  which  has  im- 
plications for  management  of 
renewable  resources,  particularly 


current  lighting,  says  Maclachlan. 
This  may  mean  just  moving  lights 
around  or  replacing  incandescent 
lighting  with  fluorescent. 

“We’re  not  going  to  let  anyone 
have  less  than  the  University’s 
standards  for  lighting,”  he  says,  but 
in  some  areas  such  as  hallways  and 
comers,  there’s  no  need  to  have  the 
same  high  levels  of  lighting  that  a 
classroom  or  laboratory  requires. 

As  part  of  the  review,  the  students 
are  also  checking  out  other  energy 
users  on  campus.  This  includes  ex- 
amining the  motors  than  run  sys- 
tems to  see  if  they  have  the  most 
efficient  power  rating.  Inefficient 
motors  are  being  flagged,  and  when 
it’s  time  to  replace  them,  more 
suitable  equipment  will  be  used. 

Anyone  with  any  suggestions  or 
concerns  about  lighting  on  campus, 
or  any  department  that  has  recently 
been  rearranged  and  wants  its  light- 
ing reviewed,  should  call  Main- 
tenance at  Ext.  3854.  □ 


forests. 

While  on  campus,  he  will  give  a 
series  of  interdisciplinary  seminars 
of  interest  to  zoologists,  botanists, 
environmental  biologists  and  geog- 
raphers, and  will  participate  in 
graduate  courses  and  seminars. 

Lundberg  can  be  reached  in  Room 
283  of  the  Axelrod  building.  Ext. 
2723,  or  can  be  reached  through 
Prof.  Tom  Nudds,  Ext.  3074.  □ 


Seminar  aims  to  dispel 
myths  of  paper  recycling 


It’s  become  a common,  well-recog- 
nized symbol  these  days.  The  three 
intertwined  arrows  stamped  on  our 
paper  all  point  — philosophically  at 
least  — in  the  same  direction, 
towards  recycling  and  waste 
management. 

But  even  with  the  recycling  mes- 
sage being  delivered  on  all  sides, 
and  with  blue  boxes  and  bins  brim- 
ming over  with  paper,  many  people 
still  don’t  understand  the  basics  of 
paper  recycling. 

To  keep  the  U of  G community  up 
to  date  on  paper  recycling.  Creative 
Services,  Printing  Services  and  Pur- 
chasing are  sponsoring  a recycled 
paper  seminar  March  5 at  2 p.m.  at 
The  Arboretum,  in  co-operation 
with  Buntin  Reid  Paper,  the 
University's  paper  supplier. 

Lot  of  misconceptions 

“There  are  a lot  of  misconceptions 
out  there  about  recycled  paper," 
says  Mary  Cocivera,  director  of 
Creative  Services.  “We  planned  this 
seminar  as  a follow  up  to  the 
University’s  recycled  paper  initia- 
tive that  was  introduced  in  January.” 

In  addition  to  Buntin  Reid,  the 
seminar  will  have  representatives 
from  the  Canadian  Standards  As- 
sociation, the  organization  that  ad- 
ministers the  ecologo  symbol  of 
three  intertwined  doves;  the  Recy- 
cling Council  of  Ontario;  Rolland 
Inc.,  a paper  manufacturer,  and  Sun 
Chemical,  an  ink  manufacturer. 

Topics  will  include  paper  and 
landfill,  mill  scraps  and  post- 
consumer waste,  acid-free  paper 


manufacturing,  vegetable  inks  ver- 
sus petroleum-based  inks  and  the 
symbols  and  what  they  mean. 

Roger  Jenkins,  assistant  director 
of  Auxiliary  Operations  in  Physical 
Resources,  will  discuss  the 
University’s  efforts  at  recycling 
over  the  past  few  years  and  what 
effects  they  have  had. 

The  seminar  is  open  to  everyone 
on  campus  as  well  as  members  of 
the  University’s  buying  consortium 
and  printers  from  the  Guelph  area. 
Cocivera  says  the  session  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  people  who 
have  to  make  decisions  about  print- 
ing, paper  purchases  or  paper  use. 

For  more  information,  call  Martha 
Tancock  at  Ext.  8705.  □ 

Grad 

news 


The  final  examination  of  James 
Thompson,  Population  Medicine,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of  veteri- 
nary science  degree,  is  March  7 at  9 
a.m.  The  thesis  presentation  is  in 
Room  1642,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
followed  by  the  defence  in  Room 
2527,  Clinical  Studies. 

The  thesis  is“Evaluation  of  Breed- 
ing Potential  in  Bulls  Completing 
the  Ontario  Bull  Test  Program." 
Thompson’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Walter 
Johnston.  Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  has  bCeii'harri'e'd  actirlg' 
chair  of  the  department  from  July  I , 
1991,  to  June  30,  1992,  while  Prof. 
Henry  Bayley  is  on  administrative 
leave. 

Owen  Roberts  has  been  appointed 
assistant  (communications)  to  the 
vice-president  for  research. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Feb.  22, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Office  Clerk,  Retail  Operations; 


temporary  full-time  from  March  1 1 
to  March  1 0/92,  two  positions.  Nor- 
m.aj. , Jfi.p  dg  , ra  ng e:  .$ 33  7 .,7.4 , J# 
$364.94  a week. 

Clerk  II,  Communications  Ser- 
vices; maternity  leave  from  March 
18  to  Oct.  8/91.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $435.57  to  $464.29  a week. 

Orientation  Leaders  - part  time 
from  March  to  September.  Send 
covering  letter  and  resume  by 
March  8 to  Mildred  Eisenbach, 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre,  Level  3,  University 
Centre.  □ 


Saving  for  Retirement 
Reducing  taxes 

These  are  2 good 
reasons  to  invest  in 
a ScotiaMcLeod  RSP. 

Here's  a third  reason. 

Receive  a complimentary 
Book,  “How  to  reduce  the 
Tax  you  pay”  written  by 
the  TAX  EXPERTS  at 
Deloitte  Touche 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 

or  return  the  attached  coupon 

Mail  to:  Suite  301,  42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 

Name: 

Address: 

City: Prov.: Postal  Code 

Tel:  (Bus) (Res) 

□ ScotiaMcLeod 

Trusted  investment  advice  since  1921 
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CALENDAR  Feb.  28  to  March  7 


Thursday,  Feb.  28 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Gord  Kirby  examines“The  Im- 
portance of  Alterations  in 
GlutathioneStransferase-Mediated 
Resistance  to  Hepatocarcinogens  in 
Naturally  Occurring  and  Ex- 
perimental Models  of  Liver 
Neoplasia"  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Pathol- 
ogy 2 1 52. 

Worship  - A Catholic  mass  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Friday,  March  1 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  wor- 
ship and  discussion  from  a female 
perspective,  begins  at  noon  in  UC 
533.  Muslim  Friday  Prayer  is  held 
at  1 p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Genetics  Seminar  - Geneticist 
Norbert  Perrimon  of  Harvard 
Medical  School  speaks  on  ' Signal 
Transduction  and  Cell-Cell  Inter- 
action in  Drosphild'  at  1 1 a.m.  in 
Axelrod  028. 

Calcium  Club  - Prof.  Michael 
O’Grady,  Clinical  Studies,  discus- 
ses “Clinical,  Physiological  and 
Biochemical  Characterization  of 
Doberman  Dilated  Car- 
diomyopathy" at  12:15  p.m.  in 
Pathology  1101. 

Dinner/Dance  - The  Tommy 
Dorsey  Orchestra  is  featured  in  a 
benefit  for  the  Guelph  Centre  for 
the  Performing  Arts  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
;Peter  Clark  Hall.  Tickets  are  $150 
a couple  and  are  available  at  Ext. 
4368. 

Saturday,  March  2 

Art  Exhibition  - Opening  today  at 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
is  “Georges  Rouault:  The  Miserere 
Suite,”  etchings  from  McMaster 
University’s  celebrated  collection 
of  European  Expressionist 
graphics.  The  show  continues  until 
April  2 1 . Art  centre  hours  are  noon 
to  5 jD.m^Tuesday  to  Sunday. 


Dinner  Theatre  - The  Arboretum’s 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  and  Theatre 
Downstairs  Productions  present  the 
Neil  Simon  comedy  Chapter  Two  at 
The  Arboretum  C entre.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $32.50  and  available  at  the 
UC  box  office.  Ext.  3940. 

Sunday,  March  3 

Worship- Catholic  mass  isat  10:10 
a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Arboretum  - Learn  how  to  make 
maple  syrup  at  the  Sunday  after- 
noon walk  series.  Meet  at  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m. 

Monday,  March  4 

Exhibition  - “Another  Battle 
Begun,”  an  exhibition  of 
photographs  by  Bruce  Paton 
depicting  the  collective  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  Zimbabwe,  opens 
today  at  the  library.  Sponsored  by 
CUSO,  the  exhibition  continues 
until  March  9. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
International  Development  Semi- 
nar - Prof.  Farokh  Afshar,  Univer- 
sity School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  is  guest  speaker  at 
noon  in  MacKinnon  132.  His  topic 
is  “Assessing  .tbe  Political  Dimen- 


sion in  Planning  Projects:  Cause  of 
Small  Industries  in  Rural  South 
Asia.” 

Interdepartmental  Virology  Jour- 
nal Club  - This  club  meets  alternate 
Mondays  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy 101.  This  week’s  speaker  is 
Doug  Key,  VMI,  on  the  topic  “Non- 
Isotopically  Labelled  Nucleic  Acid 
Probes.” 

Tuesday,  March  5 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - Postdoctoral  fellow  Tina 
Widowski  discusses  “Environmen- 
tal and  Physiological  Aspects  of 
Prepartum  Behavior  in  the  Sow”  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 


Our  World  - “Ecological  Control  of 
Insects  in  Vegetables  in  the  Philip- 
pines” is  the  topic  at  noon  in  UC 
442. 

Seminar  - Leam  more  about  paper 
recycling  in  this  open  discussion  at 
2 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum. 


Physics  Seminar  - Mark 
Henkelman,  vice-president  for  re- 
search at  the  Sunnybrook  Health 
Science  Centre  in  Toronto^  will  dis- 
cuss “The  Physics  ofMedical  Imag- 
ing: New  Windows  into  the  Human 
Body”  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
113. 

Information  Meeting  - Students  in- 
terested in  applying  for  the  London 
semester  are  invited  to  meet  with 
program  co-ordinator  Prof.  John 
Hundleby,  Psychology,  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  029. 

Wednesday,  March  6 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins 
at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday 
with  God  is  held  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  UC 
533.  Immanuel  Christian  fellow- 
ship meets  downtown;  rides  leave 
from  the  UC  front  desk  at  5 p.m. 
The  Book  of  Esther,  Bible  study 
sponsored  by  IVCF,  begins  at  7 p.m. 
in  Horticultural  Science  240. 
LeamingSkillsSeminar  - A session 
for  students  who  want  help  prepar- 
ing for  midterms  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  335. 

OVC  Seminar  - Prof.  Joane  Parent, 
Clinical  Studies,  presents  “A 
Retrospective  Study  of  Epilepsy  in 
the  Puppy”  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Ruth  Wallace  discusses“Se- 
quence  Analysis  of  Salmonelh 
Typhimurium  hisD  Revertants 
Using  the  Polymerase  Chain  Reac- 
tion” at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
222. 

Computing  Seminar  - Computing 
Services’  winter  seminar  series  con- 
cludes today  with  a discussion  of 
‘Scientific  Visualization:  Better 
Science  Through  Pictures”  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  Computing  Services  204. 
Nutrition  Seminar  - This  week’s 
topic  is  the  “Regulation  of  Protein 
Degradation  in  the  Liver,”  with 
Glenn  Mortimore  of  the  department 
of  cellular  and  molecular  physiol- 


ogy at  Pennsylvania  State.  The 
seminar  begins  at  4 p.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - Marilyn  Scott  of 
McGill  University  discuses  “Which 
Mouse  Gets  the  Worm”  at  4 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 

Baha’i  Fireside  - The  Association 
for  Baha'i  Studies  meets  Wednes- 
day evenings  from  7 to  9 p.m.  in  UC 
334.  This  week’s  topic  is  “Conser- 
vation of  the  Earth’s  Resources.” 

Thursday,  March  7 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Gale  Hines  gives  a case  report 
on  “Alimentary  Lymphosarcoma  in 
a Horse”  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152. 


Worship- Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
study  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
335.  An  ecumenical  community  get 
together  runs  from  5 to  7 p.m.  in  UC 
334.  Concert  of  Prayer  begins  at 
7:15  p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Concert  - The  Atlantic  Arts  Trio, 
consisting  of  soprano  Carolyn  Hart, 
clarinetist  Paul  Bendzsa  and  pianist 
Edmund  Dawe,  performs  at  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Their  program  will  include  works 
by  Schumann,  Mozart,  Schubert 
and  Gershwin.  Admission  is  free. 
Strategic  Grants  Workshop  - Spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  for  Research,  this 
workshop  is  aimed  at  helping  facul- 
ty compete  successfully  for  NSERC 
grants.  It  begins  at  3:10  p.m.  in  UC 
103. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  “Calendar call  Ext.  2592. 


QBC 

a Millionaire  '' 

RRSP 

Let  us  show  you  how  easy  it  is  with  our  extended  hours*  easy  payment 
options  and  wide  range  of  competitive  RRSP  options  to  best  suit  your  needs. 

Ask  us  for  details. 

Get  us  working  foryou! 


CIBC 


* Where  regulations  permit. 

Hours:  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Feb.  27  and  28  — 9 a.m.  to  midnight  March  1 
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Ontario  lieutenant-governor  ‘delighted’ 
with  appointment  as  U of  G chancellor 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

Ontario  Lieutenant-Governor  Lincoln  Alexander 
will  become  U of  G’s  sixth  chancellor.  Appointed 
by  Senate  for  a three-year  renewable  term,  he 
succeeds  former  chancellor  Edmund  C.  Bovey, 
who  died  last  spring. 

Alexander  says  his  election  as  chancellor  came 
as  a surprise.  “I  never  dreamt  I’d  be  called  to  serve 
as  chancellor,"  he  says.  “It  was  a bolt  out  of  the 
blue.  I’m  excited  and  delighted.  Although  I’m  not 
a graduate  of  Guelph,  I’ve  known  about  the 
University  for  some  time  and  always  had  a great 
respect  for  it.” 

The  new  appointment  fits  in  well  with 
Alexander’s  experience  as  lieutenant-governor. 
“My  informal  mandate  has  been,  in  part,  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  young  people  of  this 
province,  and  this  (appointment)  is  in  keeping 
with  that  mandate.” 

Over  the  past  5 1 /2  years  of  uis  term,  Alexander 
has  visited  more  than  225  schools,  advising 
young  people  “to  stay  away  from  alcohol  and 
drugs.”  He  says  he  emphasizes  that  young  people 
should  do  and  be  their  best.  That  includes  en- 
couraging them  to  pursue  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, which  he  believes  is  “very  important,  be- 


cause without  it  I would  not  have  experienced  the 
opportunities  that  were  presented  to  me." 

As  U of  G’s  chancellor,  Alexander  hopes  to  be 
an  inspiration  to  Guelph  students.  He  views  his 
new  role,  in  part,  as  providing  leadership  and 
contributing  some  of  the  wisdom  that  comes 
from  his  experiences  and  involvements. 

“It’s  an  opportunity  to  give  to  the  University 
some  of  the  experiences  that  I’ve  had . . . whether 
it’s  as  a member  of  the  RCAF,  as  a lawyer, 
member  of  parliament,  minister  of  labor,  chair- 
man of  the  Workers’  Compensation  Board,  com- 
munity worker  or  lieutenant-governor.  There 
have  been  a lot  of  avenues  I’ve  travelled." 

When  his  term  as  lieuienant-govemor  ends 
later  this  year,  Alexander  will  likely  devote  some 
of  his  time  to  pursuing  his  hobbies  of  gardening 
and  music  and  spending  more  time  with  his  two 
granddaughters. 

He  stresses,  however,  that  whatever  his  com- 
munity involvements  are,  he  wants  to  be  able  to 
make  a valuable  contribution  to  society.  And  he 
believes  his  new  appointment  as  chancellor  will 
allow  him  to  do  so. 

“These  opportunities  are  few  and  far  between,” 
he  says.  "This  appointment  is  another  important 
challenge  which  I accept  with  great  en- 
thusiasm.’O 


Lincoln  Alexander 

Photo  courtesy  of  the  Guelph  Mercury 


A close  second 

Guelph’s  men's  basketball  Gryphons  beat  Brock  University  104  to 
64  Friday  night  in  west  division  semi-finals  of  the  Ontario  Universities 
Athletics  Association,  but  narrowly  lost  to  Western  in  Saturday 
night's  finals  with  a score  of  83  to  80.  There's  still  a chance,  however, 
that  Guelph  could  go  to  the  national  finals  — if  OUAC  votes  the  team 
in  as  a wild  card.  Photo  by  David  Briggs,  the  Ontanon 


The  morale  survey  results  are  in 


Results  from  U of  G’s  employee 
morale  survey  have  been  tabulated 
and  are  included  in  this  week’s  edi- 
tion of  At  Guelph.  More  than  3,200 
people  — 79  per  cent  of  all  Univer- 
sity employees  — responded. 

Prof.  Brian  Earn.  Psychology, 
chair  of  the  Working  Group  on 
Employee  Morale,  met  with  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal  last  week  to 
present  and  discuss  the  survey 
results. 

“I  don’t  want  to  comment  on  the 
results  yet,"  says  Earn.  "It’s  impor- 
tant that  people  look  at  the  results 
first  and  decide  for  themselves  what 
the  important  issues  are." 

In  follow-up  articles  in  At  Guelph 
over  the  next  few  weeks,  the  work- 
ing group  will  comment  on  various 
aspects  of  the  results,  he  says.  The 
comments  will  deal  with  Univer- 
sity-wide results  rather  than  depart- 
ment-by-department  analyses. 

Earn  believes  it  will  be  important 
for  departments  to  do  their  own 
analysis  when  results  arrive  in  in- 
dividual units. 

“Thesepreliminaryresultsidentify 
University-wide  issues,"  he  says. 
“An  issue  that  may  look  fine  across 
campus  could  be  an  important  one 
in  single  departments.” 

He  says  the  four-page  insert  in  this 
week’s  At  Guelph  will  be  useful  for 
understanding  future  articles,  and 
he  suggests  people  save  the  insert 
for  future  reference. 

In  comparing  faculty  and  staff 
results,  Earn  says  that  overall,  “the 
key  issues  for  both  groups  were 
remarkably  similar." 

Employee  comments  requested 
on  the  last  page  of  the  survey  have 
been  transcribed  and  will  be 
returned  to  individual  department 
heads.  The  entire  collection  of  com- 
ments — nearly  1 ,500  people  or  45 
per  cent  of  respondents  took  the 
opportunity  to  put  their  thoughts 


down  — will  be  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

Earn  says  comments  ranged  from 
three  lines  to  five  pages.  "People 
took  that  opportunity  incredibly 
seriously  and  poured  their  hearts 


out  in  terms  of  improvements  for 
their  environment,"  he  says. 

The  comments  weren’t  just  com- 
plaints, he  says,  but  constructive 
comments  on  how  they  thought 
things  could  be  done  better.  □ 


Federal  budget  causes 
distress  to  universities 


U of  G joined  universities  across  the 
country  last  week  in  expressing 
criticism  and  concern  about  the 
federal  government’s  plan  to  cap 
transfer  payments  to  the  provinces 
for  postsecondary  education. 

In  his  Feb.  26  budget.  Finance 
Minister  Michael  Wilson  extended 
to  1994/1995  a freeze  on  per- 
capita  spending  on  the  established 
programs  financing  (EPF)  pro- 
gram, through  which  Ottawa  helps 
provinces  pay  for  postsecondary 
education  and  health  care. 

President  Brian  Segal  says  the 
news  has  created  "great  distress.” 
The  capping  of  transfer  payments 
to  the  provinces  for  three  more 
years  will  make  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  the  provinces  to  find  the 
additional  money  required  to 
finance  postsecondary  education, 
he  says. 

In  a Feb.  26  press  release,  Claude 
Lajeunesse,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  Canada,  says  the  freeze 
sends  a strong  signal  that  the  federal 
government  is  withdrawing  its  sup- 
port for  postsecondary  education. 

This  threatens  both  Canadian 
unity  and  our  country’s  ability  to 
compete,"  he  says. 

By  extending  the  freeze,  Ottawa  is 
forfeiting  the  opportunity  to  exer- 


cise leadership  in  the  area  of  higher 
education,  Lajeunesse  says. 

Because  of  the  way  the  EPF  pro- 
gram operates,  extending  the  freeze 
will  wipe  out  federal  cash  payments 
to  support  postsecondary  education 
in  some  provinces  within  the  next 
five  to  seven  years,  he  says,  and 
Quebec  and  Ontario  could  stop 
receiving  cash  transfers  as  early  as 
1991. 

The  extended  freeze  amounts  to 
$1,000  per  university  student  over 
the  three-year  period,  he  says. 

Although  the  budget’s  promise  of 
reform  to  EPF  transfers  is  welcome, 
the  freeze  threatens  any  possibility 
of  genuine  reform,  says  Lajeunesse. 

‘Wilson  announced  some  very 
worthy  goals  for  the  reform  process, 
but  frankly,  the  promise  of  reform 
rings  somewhat  hollow.  How  likely 
are  the  provinces  to  accept  an  active 
federal  leadership  role  when  they 
are  no  longer  receiving  any  federal 
cashpayments?” 

Segal  says  its  clear  that  a new 
political  and  social  contract  is 
needed  between  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  — one  that 
would  give  the  universities  a more 
rational  approach  to  funding  so 
they  can  continue  as  essential  con- 
tributors to  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  country.  □ 


Board  of  Governors  supports  COU  recovery  plan 


Board  of  Governors  gave  its  stamp 
of  approval  Feb.  28  to  a Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  report  that  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  university 
underfunding  across  the  province. 

The  report,  entitled  A Recovery 
Plan  for  Ontario  Universities,  says 
that  $410  million  in  additional 
funds  will  be  needed  in  the  next  four 
years  to  begin  the  work  of  restoring 
an  underfunded  system  back  to 
health. 

The  plan  recommends  that  two- 
thirds  of  that  cost  ($273  million)  be 
borne  by  government  and  one-third 
($1 37  million)  by  students  through 
increased  fees. 

The  resolution  passed  by  B of  G 
endorsed  the  plan  on  the  condition 
that  its  implementation  coincide 
with  significant  improvements  to 
the  delivery  of  the  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Program  (OSAP).  These 
include  increasing  the  ratio  of  grant 
to  loan,  increasing  OSAP  payments 
to  cover  any  increase  in  tuition  fees 
resulting  from  approval  of  the  plan, 
and  giving  student  financial  aid 
programs  first  call  on  20  per  cent  of 
any  increase  in  revenue  realized 
from  the  recovery  plan. 

In  addition  to  those  conditions,  B 
of  G passed  an  amendment  intro- 
duced by  board  member  David 
Weinberg  that  support  for  the  plan 
is  conditional  on  the  government’s 
paying  its  two-thirds  share  of  the 
bill. 

Although  the  resolution  finally 
passed  with  a strong  majority,  some 
board  members,  particularly  stu- 
dent members,  voiced  reservations 
about  the  COU  plan  and  urged  B of 
G not  to  pass  the  resolution. 

“The  report  pretends  to  deal  with 
matters  of  University  funding,"  said 
student  governor  RickSmith, “but  it 
doesn’t  go  into  details.  It  doesn't 
detail  OSAP  changes." 

Smith  also  said  that  even  if  B of  G 
approved  the  plan,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  conditions 
regarding  OSAP  would  be  met. 
“You  can't  ratify  and  amend  a 
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proposal  at  the  same  time,”  he  said. 

Nini  Jones,  a researcher  with  the 
Ontario  Federation  ofStudents  who 
was  granted  speaking  privileges  to 
address  the  board,  agreed  with 
Smith. 

“If  Board  of  Governors  endorses 
the  proposal  in  this  way,  it  won’t 
necessarily  be  presented  to  the 
government”  in  this  form,  she  said. 
Jones  suggested  that  postsecondary 
education,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
accessible  to  all,  would  become 
even  less  accessible  if  tuition  fees 
were  increased,  particularly  for 
women,  the  disabled  and  minority 
groups. 

In  response,  President  Brian  Segal 
stressed  that  the  board’s  approval 
would  be  contingent  on  the  govern- 


ment accepting  the  conditions  in- 
cluded in  the  U of  G resolution. 

“It  is  prudent  for  the  board  to  ex- 
press the  view  that  the  recovery 
plan  is  appropriate  if  the  following 
things  are  considered  and  not  ap- 
propriate if  they  are  not  addressed,” 
Segal  said. 

He  added  that  he  would  write  a 
letter  to  the  minister  emphasizing 
that  the  board’s  approval  was  con- 
ditional. 

Responding  to  student  criticism 
that  the  plan  was  too  loose  and  un- 
specific, board  vice-chair  Solette 
Gelberg  said  the  plan  was  inten- 
tionally unspecific. 

“It’s  a framework  of  a solution,” 
she  said.  ‘It  was  left  deliberately 
loose.” 


In  voicing  his  support  for  the 
resolution,  Prof.  Bev  Kay,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  said  he  was  seeing  the  ef- 
fects of  decreasing  resources. 

He  likened  those  effects  to  a 
‘Third  World  type  of  education 
which  provides  minimal  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  go  outside  the 
campus  on  field  trips,  decreased  in- 
volvement in  laboratories  and 
diminished  individual  interaction 
with  faculty.” 

In  addition,  he  said,  some  things 
may  already  be  passed  on  to  the 
students  in  the  form  of  hidden  costs. 
“Let’s  be  up  front  and  have  tuition 
costs  which  cover  the  realistic  costs 
of  an  adequate  education.”  □ 


Students  criticize  board’s  endorsement 


Disgruntled  students  walked  out  of  the  Board  of 
Governors’  meeting  last  week  to  hold  a press  conference 
voicing  their  objections  to  the  board’s  endorsement  of 
COU’s  Recovery  Plan  for  Ontario  Universities. 

The  plan’s  proposal  to  add  $410  million  to  the  basic 
operating  income  of  provincial  universities  over  four 
years  — with  $137  million  coming  from  students  — 
would  mean  a $550  recovery  fee  per  student  in  addition 
to  the  average  annual  costs  of  attending  university, 
COU  estimates. 

Rick  Smith,  one  of  the  board’s  two  student  repre- 
sentatives, said  all  provincial  faculty,  student  and  staff 
associations  oppose  the  plan.  Only  the  University  of 
Toronto  governing  council  and  COU  itself  favor  the 
plan,  he  said. 

Nini  Jones,  a researcher  for  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students  (OFS),  said  she  believes  it’s  unlikely  the 
recovery  plan  will  make  it  through  the  NDP  cabinet. 
Nevertheless,  students  are  opposing  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal  will  send  a letter  basically  as  a lobby- 
ing tool,  she  said. 

“The  NDP  may  not  raise  tuition  fees  by  40  per  cent, 
but  universities  might  ask  for  eight  per  cent”  — still  an 
unacceptable  increase,  Jones  said. 

“Students  have  to  keep  lobbying  and  pressuring  the 
government  to  make  their  point”  that  an  increase  in 


tuition  fees  will  make  university  less  accessible,  she 
said.  A number  of  studies  have  shown  that  for  every 
$100  increase  in  tuition  fees,  student  enrolment  drops 
an  estimated  one  per  cent.  An  informal  survey  by  the 
OFS  found  that  as  many  as  22  percent  of  students  could 
not  afford  to  continue  their  university  education  if  fees 
increased  40  per  cent,  she  said. 

Funding  universities  should  be  a federal  respon- 
sibility, said  Jones.  And  there  should  be  a federal  stand- 
ard governing  all  universities,  just  as  the  Canada  Health 
Act  sets  a national  standard  for  health  care,  she  said. 

Smith  questioned  why  a Board  of  Governors  meeting 
discussing  an  issue  of  such  importance  to  students  was 
called  during  reading  week  when  students  are  away.  He 
also  complained  that  students  who  wanted  to  attend 
could  only  get  in  with  tickets  dispensed  a week  in 
advance. 

A student  motion  introduced  at  the  board  meeting  to 
avoid  scheduling  meetings  during  reading  week  was 
withdrawn  with  a commitment  by  the  administration  to 
attempt  to  set  schedules  that  would  be  more  convenient 
for  students. 

Marty  Williams,  retiring  Central  Student  Association 
president,  said  a Guelph  student  contingent  planned  to 
lobby  the  Ontario  NDP  convention  in  Toronto  on  the 
tuition  issue.  □ 


Letters  to  the  editor 


On-line  course  overcomes  isolation  of  correspondence  education 


In  the  Feb.  20  issue  of  At  Guelph, 
Victor  Gulewitsch  raised  some  im- 
portant issues  about  an  on-line 
course  I taught  that  was  described  in 
the  article  ‘The  Computer  Connec- 
tion.’Td  like  to  respond  to  some  of 
those  concerns. 

Gulewitsch  said  his  interest  in  the 
course  changed  to  concern  when  he 
discovered  what  I observed  at  the 
final  exam.  I was  quoted  as  saying: 
“It  was  interesting  to  watch.  They 
were  all  strangers,  and  no  one  inter- 
acted." 

Gulewitsch  then  goes  on  to  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  consider  a 
communication  course  a success 
when  the  end  result  is  a group  of 
strangers  who  are  unable  to  interact 
on  a social  level. 

First  of  all,  the  use  of  com- 
puter/communication technology 
was  intended  to  overcome  the 
“isolation”  factor  of  traditional  cor- 
respondence education.  This  objec- 
tive, according  to  our  evaluation, 
was  achieved. 

In  addition,  the  design  of  the 
course  was  based  on  the  premise 
that  students  learn  more  effectively 
when  they  are  involved  with  the  in- 
structor and  other  students.  One  of 
the  required  elements  of  the  course 
was  co-operative  on-line  projects  in 
which  groups  of  students  worked 
together  over  time. 

Preliminary  text  analysis  would 
suggest  that  there  was  more  stu- 
dent/student interaction  as  opposed 
to  student/instructor  interaction 
than  in  the  traditional  classroom. 
Through  this  interaction,  students 
learn  that  there  are  many  valuable 
learning  resources  available,  in- 
cluding one’s  peers. 

Besides  these  learning  activities, 
students  were  provided  with  a space 
for  socializing  known  as  the  “cof- 
feeshop,"  a space  that  is  not  normal- 


ly provided  in  the  face-to-face  en- 
counter. As  a result,  I believe  that 
most  students  developed  levels  of 
intimacy  and  a sense  of  community 
that  are  at  least  on  par  with,  if  not 
deeper  than,  those  normally  estab- 
lished in  the  traditional  classroom. 

Additionally,  it  was  very  refresh- 
ing to“see”  students  feel  free  enough 
to  express  themselves  through 
humor.  I can  honestly  confess  that  I 
often  sat  at  my  terminal  laughing, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  my  col- 
leagues and  family. 

Gulewitsch  also  suggests  that  a 
“necessary  temporal  and  spatial 
basis"  be  provided  as  a basis  for  their 
electronic  relationship.  Here,  he  has 
failed  to  recognize  that  this  is  not  a 
possibility  for  many  of  our  students, 
some  of  whom  are  physically  dis- 
abled and  unable  to  visit  campus, 
and  some  of  whom  simply  live  too 
far  away  to  make  this  practical.  (We 
had,  for  example,  students  as  far 
away  as  Thunder  Bay  and  North 
Carolina.) 

I’m  afraid  that  the  confusion  that 
has  arisen  is  the  result  of  my  using 
the  word“strangers."These  students 


were  not  strangers,  but  they  did  not 
have  available  to  them  any  of  the 
visual  cues  that  would  assist  in  iden- 
tifying their  peers. 

In  addition,  the  changing  context 
would  have  eliminated  the  neces- 
sary phatic  channels  that  allow  us  to 
“open”  communications.  And  there 
was  also  the  anxiety  that  final  ex- 
aminations normally  evoke. 

Overall,  students  found  the  course 
to  be  much  better  than  a corre- 
spondence course  and,  for  the  most 
part,  pretty  much  on  par  with  a face- 
to-face  encounter.  In  addition  to  the 
pedagogical  benefits  of  the  on-line 
format,  it  also  helps  the  University 
meet  its  objectives  of  reaching  out 
to  non-traditional  student  popula- 
tions and  fostering  computer/com- 
munication technology  literacy. 

Is  this  course  a replacement  for  the 
face-to-face  encounter?  I don’t 
think  so,  but  there  are  enough  ad- 
vantages for  learners  and  the 
University  to  make  it  a viable  alter- 
native in  some  instances. 

Al  Lauzon 
Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies 


Thank  you,  OVC 


Last  June,  our  standardbred  pacing 
horse  Take  A Look  broke  a bone 
during  a race  at  Greenwood  Race 
Track. 

Take  A Look  had  been  a dream 
come  true  for  his  owners.  A 
favorite  at  the  track,  he  loved  to 
race  and  had  earned  $209,000  in 
the  first  half  of  1990.  The  day  he 
broke  his  bone,  he  was  eight  years 
old  and  was  just  $13,000  short  of 
earning  $1  million  during  his 
seven  years  of  racing. 

The  owners  would  like  to  thank 
all  the  doctors  and  students  who 


cared  for  Take  A Look  while  he 
was  a patient  at  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  In  particular, 
we  want  to  thank  veterinarian  Don 
Trout  for  his  efforts  in  saving  this 
special  animal.  The  people  in- 
volved were  always  very  helpful 
and  kind  when  talking  to  the 
owners. 

Thanks  to  OVC’s  staff,  Take  A 
Look  will  be  standing  stud  in  1 99 1 
and  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mabel  Fraser 
Take  A Look  Syndicate 


Heat  schedule 
not  feasible, 
says  Davis 

With  spring  just  around  the  comer, 
cool  temperatures  inside  academic 
buildings  on  evenings  and  weekends 
may  not  remain  a concern  on  cam- 
pus — at  least  not  until  next  winter. 

Recently,  chilly  temperatures  in- 
side University  buildings  prompted 
Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics,  to  ask 
Senate  whether  something  could  be 
done  about  the  frosty  reception 
faculty,  staff  and  students  receive 
when  they  come  to  campus  to  work 
outside  of  office  hours.  At  the 
February  meeting  of  Senate, 
Stevens  requested  that  the  Univer- 
sity publish  a schedule  of  when  fans 
will  be  shut  off. 

Although  the  request  is  under- 
standable, it’s  not  too  feasible,  says 
Bob  Davis,  assistant  director  for  En- 
gineering  Services  in  Physical 
Resources. 

“We  can’t  really  publish  a 
schedule,”  he  says.  “It  would  be  as 
long  as  your  arm.”  In  multipurpose 
buildings  such  as  the  University 
Centre,  for  example,  schedules  can 
change  from  week  to  week  or  even 
day  to  day,  he  says. 

Davis  suggests  that  any  University 
employee  who  wants  to  know  the 
schedule  for  a particular  area  call 
the  control  area  of  Physical  Resour- 
ces. For  schedule  information,  call 
Dennis  Chappel  in  the  Maintenance 
Department  Control  Centre  at  Ext. 
3457  or  Maintenance  at  Ext. 
3854.  □ 


College  Royal 
weekend  nears 


The  67th  annual  College  Royal  is 
fast  approaching,  with  open  house 
weekend  scheduled  for  March  16 
and  17.  This  year’s  theme  is ‘Sharing 
the  Tradition." 

The  open  house  runs  from  9 a.m. 
to  6 p.m.  Saturday  and  1 1 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Sunday.  Veronica  de  Vries, 
president  of  College  Royal,  will  give 
the  welcoming  address  Saturday  at 
3:15  p.m.  in  the  main  gymnasium. 

The  weekend  will  feature  such 
perennial  favorites  as  the  chemistry 
magic  show,  a petting  zoo,  fashion 
shows,  live  surgery  at  OVC  and  a 
cat  and  dog  show.  The  annual  stu- 
dent review  “Curtain  Call”  runs 
March  15, 16  and  17  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall. 

See  next  week’s  At  Guelph  for  a 
complete  schedule  of  College  Royal 
weekend  events.  □ 


Grad  news 

The  final  examination  of  Jean 
Caron,  Land  Resource  Science,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy,  is  March  8 in  the 
Richards  building.  The  thesis  semi- 
nar is  at  9:10  a.m.  in  Room  038, 
followed  by  the  oral  exam  in  Room 
00  IB. 

The  thesis  is  “Physical  Processes 
Affecting  Soil  Structural  Stability 
andTheirModification  by  the  Inlro- 
duction  of  Bromegrass  on  a 
Degraded  Soil.”  Caron's  adviser  is 
Prof.  Bev  Kay.  Interested  members 
of  the  University  community  are  in- 
vited to  attend.  □ 
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Equity  director  appointed 


by  Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett 
Media  Relations 

Janet  Kaufman,  head  of  the  library’s  documentation 
and  media  resource  centre,  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  educational  and  employment  equity,  effective 
May  1 . She  succeeds  Prof.  Janet  Wood,  Microbiology, 
who  will  return  to  full-time  teaching  and  research 
after  two  years  as  equity  co-ordinator. 

President  Brian  Segal  says  the  terms  of  Kaufman’s 
appointment  are  a reflection  of  the  University’s  com- 
mitment to  attaining  equity  on  campus. 

“The  position  is  now  a full-time  directorship  be- 
cause there  is  unquestionably  a full-time  job  to  be 
done,”  he  says.  The  appointment  is  for  five  years,  to 
be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  former 
co-ordinator  position  was  a half-time  appointment 
for  two  years. 

“Janet  Wood  established  the  office  and  ac- 
complished a great  deal  in  a two-year  period,”  Segal 
says.  “I  have  every  confidence  that  Janet  Kaufman 
will  effectively  build  on  the  foundation  her  predeces- 
sor has  created.” 

Kaufman  will  analyse  policies  and  practices  on 
campus,  identify  inequities  and  recommend  ways  to 
eliminate  them. 

She  says  her  membership  on  the  Employment  Equi- 
ty Advisory  Committee  and  her  involvement  in  day- 
care advocacy  have  honed  her  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  equity  issues.  She  has  developed  an 
understanding  of  both  staff  and  faculty  concerns 
through  her  experience  as  a library  manager  and  as 
a member  — and  now  chair  — of  the  U of  G Faculty 
Association. 

Advocacy  is  an  important  component  of  the  equity 
position,  says  Kaufman.  “It’s  necessary  to  help  in- 
crease awareness  and  understanding  of  some  very 
broad  and  complex  issues  both  on  and  off  campus. 
For  example,  some  people  believe  that  arranging 
special  accommodations  for  certain  groups  such  as 
the  disabled  means  a lowering  of  standards.” 

She  says  the  co-operation  of  the  University  com- 
munity is  central  to  implementing  change. 

“There  is  much  to  be  done,  and  the  future  direction 
of  the  office  will  be  decided  by  external  dictates  and 
internal  consultation,”  says  Kaufman.  She  cites  the 
example  of  the  employment  equity  census,  com- 
pleted earlier  this  year,  which  was  a requirement  of 


Janet  Kaufman  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


the  Federal  Contractors  Program. 

“T o date,  some  headway  has  been  made  concerning 
gender  issues,"  she  says.  “The  data  gathered  in  the 
census  concerning  the  selection,  hiring,  training  and 
promotion  of  women,  people  with  disabilities,  visible 
minorities  and  native  people  will  enable  us  to 
broaden  our  equity  concerns  to  include  the  latter 
threegroups.” 

Over  the  last  few  years,  progress  in  the  area  of 
equity  on  campus  has  included  the  creation  of  an 
employment  equity  policy  and  a new  faculty  hiring 
policy,  as  well  as  an  increased  commitment  to 
providing  development  opportunities  for  staff  and 
improving  campus  accessibility  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities. 

Kaufman  is  looking  forward  to  consulting  with  a 
broad  base  of  people  on  campus,  including  the  bar- 
gaining units,  faculty,  student  and  staff  organiza- 
tions, human  resources  and  the  equity  advisory  com- 
mittees, to  continue  the  momentum  for  change.  □ 


A gift  to  the  environment 

Ontario  Environment  Minister  Ruth  Grier  was  on  Stewardship.  At  left  is  IEPS  director  Prof.  Keith 
campus  last  week  to  present  a cheque  for  $25,000  Ronald;  at  right  is  President  Brian  Segal, 
to  the  Institute  Of  Environmental  Policy  and  Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe.  Creative  Services 


SSHRC  plan  promotes 
new  research  climate 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

Priorities  established  in  the  new 
five-year  strategic  plan  of  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  indicate  pressures  on  re- 
search interests  and  activities  similar 
to  those  at  U of  G,  says  Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president  for  re- 
search. 

In  A Vision  for  the  Future, 
SSHRC's  25-page  state-of-the- 
union  address,  the  funding  agency 
lists  its  three  priorities  as: 

■ increasing  investment  in  the 
training  of  the  next  generation  of 
researchers; 

■ developing  and  promoting  re- 
search structures  to  enhance  re- 
search quality,  productivity  and 
relevance;  and 

■ ensuring  that  research  results  are 
more  widely  disseminated  so 
they  can  be  used  to  maximum 
benefit  within  all  sectors  of 
society. 

“These  are  concerns  we  share  at 
the  University  of  Guelph,”  says 
Milligan.  “We’re  looking  at  the 
1990s  with  the  same  competitive 
eye.” 

According  to  the  plan,  the  demand 
for  advanced  skills  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  is  expected 
to  rise  dramatically  in  Canada  in  the 
next  decade  — in  the  public  and 
private  sectors  as  well  as  at  univer- 
sities. It  says  that  expertise  from  a 
wide  range  of  human  sciences  — 
including  economics,  psychology, 
sociology,  communications,  politi- 
cal studies,  modem  languages  and 
administrative  studies  — will  be 
needed  “to  chart  new  paths”  and  will 
be  a key  ingredient  for  improving 
national  productivity  and  competi- 
tiveness. 

“The  drive  for  Canadian  competi- 
tiveness is  a trend  and  theme  we’re 
seeing  repeatedly  across  several 
sectors,”  says  Milligan.  The  new 
reality  of  a global  marketplace  is 
changing  all  the  rules.  We  must  be 
competitive  by  conducting  world- 
class  research  and  by  fostering  the 
use  of  the  results  in  alleviating  sig- 
nificantproblems.” 

SSHRC  stresses  a renewed  focus 
on  excellence  and  an  emphasis  on 
collaboration  as  the  keys  to  enhanc- 
ing research  quality,  productivity 
and  relevance. 

‘In  recognition,  of  the  fact  that 
complex,  contemporary  issues  often 
do  not  fit  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
single  discipline,  the  council  will  en- 
courage multidisciplinary  research 
to  devise  new  approaches  to  specific 
problems  of  national  concern,”  the 
plan  says. 

U of  G researchers  have  already 
rallied  behind  this  concept  and  are 
actively  engaged  in  research  net- 
works. The  most  recent  example  is 
a collaborative  $4-million  program 
involving  Guelph,  Queen’s  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  to  study 
the  effectiveness  of  primary  preven- 
tion programs  for  children. 

Others  include  the  national  aging 
network,  a $5-million  project  in- 
volving 1 1 universities  and  24  re- 
searchers, including  four  associated 


with  U of  G’s  Gerontology  Re- 
search Centre. 

Milligan  says  he’s  pleased  that  the 
council  is  becoming  more  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  promote  public 
awareness  of  its  activities.  Research 
in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  has  traditionally  been 
perceived  as  less  relevant  to  the 
long-term  well-being  of  the  nation 
than  research  in  the  natural  or 
medical  sciences,  which  receive  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  federal  commit- 
ment to  granting  councils. 

“But  the  fact  is  that  research  of 
extreme  importance  to  our  future  is 
taking  place  in  programs  funded  by 
SSHRC,”  says  Milligan.  “I  applaud 
the  council’s  efforts  to  tell  people 
about  them,  so  that  the  impact  these 
programs  are  making  on  the  lives  of 
Canadians  will  be  more  apparent." 

U of  G makes  a deliberate  effort 
to  include  SSHRC-supported  re- 
search activity  in  its  communica- 
tions plan,  says  Milligan.  Council- 
supported  projects  that  have  been 
reported  in  the  media  include  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Commonwealth 
Literature , the  development  of 
strategies  and  policy  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Canadian  fashion  in- 
dustry and  studies  on  peer  conflicts 
among  children,  chronic  shyness 
and  the  dynamics  of  communica- 
tion in  families  with  adolescent 
children. 

The  success  of  the  researchers  in- 
volved in  these  projects  underlines 
the  unprecedented  interest  by  facul- 
ty in  SSHRC  support,  says  Milligan. 
U of  G applications  to  the  council 
more  than  doubled  this  year,  fuelled 
by  changes  in  the  granting  structure 
and  researchers’  optimism  for  suc- 
cess, he  says. 

U of  G applicants  traditionally 
fare  above  the  rest  in  the  national 
competition  for  support,  enjoying  a 
50-  to  60-per-cent  success  rate 
compared  with  the  national  a verage 
of  40  to  50  per  cent. 

“Applications  from  U of  G have 
the  reputation  of  being  of  high 
quality,"  Milligan  says. 

And  they’ll  have  to  maintain  that 
excellence  in  the  face  of  competi- 
tion, he  says.  Paule  Leduc,  president 
of  SSHRC,  reports  that  the  council 
is  “in  a critical  situation  with  regard 
toresources.’’Since  1 979,  the  yearly 
demand  for  SSHRC  grants  has  in- 
creased almost  340  per  cent,  she 
says,  but  in  real  terms,  budget  levels 
barely  exceed  those  of  1 2 years  ago. 

SSHRC's  share  of  the  financing 
provided  for  federal  research  grant- 
ing councils  has  fallen  from  16  per 
cent  in  1 979  to  1 2 per  cent  today. 

“Unless  we  can  turn  this  situation 
around,”  says  Leduc,  “several  of  the 
plans  and  initiatives  we  have  out- 
lined in  our  strategy  will  have  to 
stay  on  the  drawing  board.” 

And  as  the  strategy  document 
concludes,  “significant,  long-term 
federal  investment  in  research  is  in- 
dispensable to  maintain  the  creative 
energies  of  the  Canadian  research 
community,  to  develop  effective 
government  policies  and  to  help 
secure  Canada’s  future  on  behalf  of 
all  Canadians.”  □ 


University  gets  $3.7-miIlion  share  of  anti-recession  funds 


The  University  will  receive  almost  $3.7  mil- 
lion in  extra  funding  this  year  as  part  of  the 
provincial  government’s  anti-recession  fund- 
ing. 

Richard  Allen,  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities,  announced  last  week  that 
Guelph  will  get  $3,687,300  as  its  share  of  the 
$94  million  being  handed  out  to  postsecon- 
dary institutions  to  help  alleviate  the 
hardship  of  the  recession. 

Across  the  province,  a total  of  65  short- 
term, labor-intensive  projects  in  27 
municipalities  will  be  funded  by  the  anti- 


recession program.  Some  $54  million  of  the 
total  is  earmarked  for  specific  major 
projects;  the  remaining  $40  million  is  for 
maintenance  and  renovation.  The  projects 
are  expected  to  create  a total  of  42,5 1 5 per- 
son weeks  of  employment. 

“Our  colleges  and  universities  play  a sig- 
nificant role  in  the  economic  well-being  of 

manycommunities  "said  Allen. "The  funding 

will  make  a big  difference  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  Ontario's  workers  and  the  com- 
munities they  live  in,  while  providing  long- 
term benefits  to  our  postsecondary  system.” 


U of  G will  receive  $ 1 .5  million  for  renova- 
tion and  extension  of  the  Food  Science  build- 
ing to  provide  improved  space  for  the 
Department  of  Food  Science.  The  balance  of 
the  funding  — $2, 1 87,300  — is  for  deferred 
maintenance  projects  to  improve  disabled 
access  and  the  physical  maintenance,  health 
and  safety  of  campus  facilities. 

Al  Brown,  director  of  Physical  Resources, 
says  Guelph  hasn’t  yet  decided  where  the 
money  for  maintenance  projects  will  go. 

“But  we  certainly  have  a lot  of  deferred 
maintenance  problems,  so  this  new  funding 


will  be  very  helpful,"  he  says.  "It  won’t  solve 
all  the  problems,  but  it’s  a good  start." 

The  capital  projects  at  U of  G are  expected 
to  create  a total  of  1,629  weeks  of  employ- 
ment in  the  local  area.  That  means  the  com- 
munity will  benefit  greatly  from  the  funding, 
says  Guelph  MPP  Derek  Fletcher. 

“It’s  a much-needed  shot  in  the  arm  in  a 
difficult  period,"  he  says. 

The  government  is  expected  to  release 
more  information  about  1 99 1 /92  capital  al- 
locations to  Ontario's  postsecondary  institu- 
tions in  the  near  future.  □ 
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Edmund  C.  Bovey  Building 

The  environmental  biology/horticulture  science  complex,  above,  will 
be  named  the  Edmund  C.  Bovey  building.  Board  of  Governors 
approved  the  name  last  week  in  honor  of  the  late  U of  G chancellor 
and  chair  of  B of  G.  Plans  for  the  official  opening  of  the  new  building 
have  yet  to  be  announced.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


Recession  prompts 
rethinking  of  need 
for  leisure  in  society 


The  current  recession  and  rising  un- 
employment  will  force  a re- 
examination of  the  basic  functions 
of  leisure. 

That’s  one  of  the  preliminary  con- 
clusions of  a three-year  study  of 
work  and  leisure  patterns  being 
conducted  by  Prof.  Don  Reid, 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development,  and  University 
of  Waterloo  professor  Roger 
Mannell. 

A recent  survey  of  1,500  Ontario 
workers  on  their  perceptions  of 
changing  patterns  of  work  and 
leisure  over  the  next  five  to  1 0 years 
was  mostly  positive,  says  Reid.  But 
one-third  of  the  workers  believed 
they  were  likely  to  experience  un- 
employment during  the  next 
decade. 

Reid  and  Mannell  surveyed 
workers  in  six  sectors  — manufac- 
turing. retail,  agriculture,  service, 
government  and  resources.  Not 
surprisingly,  workers  from  the 
manufacturing  sector  were  most 
pessimistic  about  their  future.  The 
most  optimistic  were  those  from  the 
agricultural  sector. 

Challenge  assumptions 

Any  change  in  employment  pat- 
terns will  challenge  current  as- 
sumptions about  leisure,  says  Reid. 
To  people  out  of  work,  leisure  may 
become  “their  life’s  work,"  if  only 
temporarily.  To  people  who  are 
working  longer  hours,  leisure  will 
become  a necessary  tool  to  reduce 
stress. 

Reid  notes  that  structural  un- 
employment (the  loss  of  large  num- 
bers of  jobs)  — the  major  effect  of 


the  current  recession  — differs  from 
the  cyclical  unemployment  of  past 
recessions.  He  says  this  begs  the 
question:  “Can  we  create  jobs  in 
new  areas  to  replace  the  old  ones?” 

Until  now.  leisure  has  been 
planned  around  an  industrial 
society,  but  this  may  no  longer  be 
feasible,  says  Reid.  Static  levels  of 
unemployment  will  mean  that 
psychological  benefits  derived  from 

work  will,  for  many,  have  to  be 
sought  elsewhere.  Leisure  as  a 
means  of  social  contact  or  integra- 
tion will  be  needed  to  meet  chang- 
ing demands. 

Condition  of  society 

‘Leisure  may  be  a condition  of 
society,”  he  says.  “This  has  to  be  an 
issue  to  be  examined  along  with 
manyotherissues.” 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  will 
examine  the  views  of  40  selected 
experts  from  across  Canada. 
Chosen  for  their  leadership  and 
knowledge,  these  people  will  com- 
ment on  issues  raised  by  the  worker 
survey.  The  researchers  are  inter- 
ested to  see  if  the  experts’  views 
coincide  with  those  of  the  workers. 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  the 
study  will  look  at  case  studies  of 
people  experiencing  work  reduc- 
tion. This  will  include  people  who 
have  opted  for  a different  lifestyle 
after  achieving  a certain  career 
position. 

The  study  does  not  intend  to 
directly  address  financial  problems 
facing  workers,  says  Reid.  Funding 
for  this  research  has  been  provided 
by  the  Ministry  of  Tourism  and 
Recreation.  □ 


Zoologist  urges  conservation  effort 
to  stop  world  decline  of  butterflies 


It’s  beaming  cats  and  dogs 


OVC,  Continuing  Education 
launch  satellite  broadcast 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

decline  in  butter- 
fly species  linked 
to  the  loss  of 
natural  habitat  is 
worrying  conser- 
vationists around 
the  world.  To 
make  people 
more  aware  of 
the  problem,  a 
major  butterfly 
conservation  effort  is  needed,  says 
Prof.  David  Gaskin,  Zoology. 

In  Ontario,  for  example,  natural 
nectar  and  larval  plants  for  but- 
terflies, such  as  nettles  and 
milkweed,  should  not  be  listed  as 
noxious  weeds,  says  Gaskin. 
Modern  farming  methods  are 
capable  of  combating  problems 
caused  by  these  weeds,  he  says. 

“We  arecuttingdown  food  plants,” 
he  says.  “It’s  ironic  that  in  Canada 
we  praise  the  Mexican  government 
for  protecting  the  Monarch  butterf- 
ly, yet  in  Canada,  its  larval  plant  — 
milkweed  — is  considered  noxious.” 
In  Canada,  butterfly  conservation 
would  benefit  from  a co-ordinated 
effort,  says  Gaskin.  The  Toronto 
Entomological  Society  is  trying  to 
protect  the  Virginia  white  butterfly 
and  establish  guidelines  for  collect- 
ing, but  more  should  be  done  by 
other  agencies  and  individuals,  he 
says.  In  Ontario,  conservation 
responsibility  rests  with  the  Minis- 
try of  Natural  Resources,  which  has 
rotected  some  species  and  local 
abitats. 

Gaskin  blames  the  butterfly 
decline  on  “a  cascade  effect"  that 
begins  with  forest  and  native 
grasslands  clearance  and  results  in 


Media  Relations 


A hearty  shout  would  probably  be  loud  enough  to  get 
a message  across  the  few  yards  from  the  Mac- 
Naughton  building  to  the  University  Centre. 

But  on  March  23,  when  OVC  and  Continuing 
Education  run  their  continent- wide  satellite  broad- 
cast called  “Canine  and  Feline  Cardiology:  What  a 
Practitioner  Needs  to  Know,”  the  message  from  a 
MacNaughton  studio  will  travel  37,000  kilometres 
up  to  a satellite  in  space  and  back  down  to  a satellite 
dish  in  the  UC. 

It  may  seem  like  the  long  way  around,  but  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  director  of  the  University 
School  of  Continuing  Education,  It’s  almost  as 
simple  to  do  it  by  satellite  as  it  is  to  run  a cable  from 
buildingtobuilding.” 

The  University  Centre  is  just  one  of  more  than  40 
sites  across  North  America  where  the  four-hour 
cardiology  broadcast  will  be  seen.  Veterinarians  and 
technicians  from  coast  to  coast  — Newfoundland, 
Nevada,  California  and  Charlottetown  — will  be 
tuning  in  to  see  and  hear  what  the  experts  have  to 
say  about  various  ailments  that  affect  dogs  and  cats. 

Moderated  by  Jim  Millington,  an  OVC  graduate 
and  now  star  of  the  popular  television  series  “ENG," 
the  broadcast  will  feature  two  leaders  in  the  veteri- 
nary field  — Prof.  Michael  O’Grady,  Clinical 
Studies,  and  Larry  Tilley,  president  of  Cardiopet  Inc. 
and  staff  consultant  to  the  department  of  medicine 
at  the  Animal  Medical  Centre  in  New  York  City. 

O’Grady  and  Tilley  will  explore  five  distinctive 
cardiac  case  problems  on  live  dogs  and  cats  and  will 
respond  to  viewers  who  phone  in  with  questions.  In 
addition  to  O’Grady  and  Tilley,  five  other  experts 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions  and  participate 
in  the  demonstrations. 

Waldron  estimates  the  broadcast  will  attract  as 
many  as  800  viewers.  With  a registration  fee  of  $60 
per  viewer  at  each  of  the  downlink  sites,  he  hopes 
the  effort  will  prove  cost  effective. 

“It  will  cost  $ 1 0,000  for  the  satellite  time  alone,"  he 
says.  Additional  costs  include  studio  and  production 
fees,  marketing,  setting  up  downlinks  and  preparing 


and  distributing  manuals  to  each  viewer. 

“One  of  the  reasons  for  doing  this  is  to  examine  the 
costs  and  benefits,  to  find  the  real  costs,”  says 
Waldron.  Another  reason  is  to  “experiment  with  the 
technology." 

Although  U of  G has  been  on  the  receiving  end  of 
satellite  broadcasts  in  the  past,  this  is  the  University’s 
first  attempt  at  designing  and  beaming  its  own.  And 
it  may  well  be  the  largest  ever  undertaken  by  a 
Canadian  university,  says  Waldron. 

One  or  two  other  universities  and  colleges  have 
used  satellite  broadcasts  before,  but  only  regionally 
orprovincially. 

“This  will  put  Guelph  on  the  map  in  North  America 
and  establish  our  leadership  in  this  field,”  he  says. 

Preparations  for  the  satellite  conference  have  been 
under  way  for  more  than  a year  and  have  involved 
a number  of  people,  including  Waldron;  Jim  Stowe, 
OVC’s  co-ordinator  of  professional  affairs  and  ex- 
tension; and  Rick  Nigol,  assistant  chair  in  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

As  a means  of  technology  transfer  to  a large 
geographical  area,  the  use  of  live,  interactive  satel- 
lite programs  is  becoming  common,  especially  in 
business  applications,  says  Waldron. 

And  the  organizers  expect  satellite  broadcasts  to 
play  an  increasingly  significant  role  in  continuing 
professional  education. 

“Compared  with  conferences,  some  of  the  benefits 
of  satellite  broadcasts  are  the  reduced  time  commit- 
ment and  travel  costs  for  participants,”  says  Nigol. 
“This  will  be  like  one  huge  North  American  class- 
room.” 

For  more  information,  and  to  receive  a brochure 
and  registration  form,  call  Nigol  at  Ext.  3862.  □ 


reduced  habitat.  Butterflies  thrive  in 
rich  meadow  with  native  plants  and 
a forest  margin. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the 
decline  has  been  documented  since 
the  1 950s,  44  of  59  resident  butter- 
fly species  are  showing  serious 
decline.  Three  species  are  extinct, 
eight  are  stable  and  four  are  in- 
creasing in  number.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  only  country  that 
has  documented  the  butterfly 
decline  for  a long  period. 

But  reversing  the  butterfly  decline 
is  not  as  simple  as  preserving 
forested  areas,  says  Gaskin.  British 
data  show  that  butterfly  colony  ex- 
tinction is  higher  in  nature  conser- 
vation areas  than  in  marginal 
farmland.  Unnatural  forest  habitats, 
where  whole  woodlots  are  cut  down 
and  then  allowed  to  grow  up,  may 


be  endangering  the  butterfly 
populations. 

“Basically,  man  is  responsible,”  he 
says.  ‘There  are  no  traditional 
agricultural  methods  and  no  tradi- 
tional gardening  methods  used  any 
more.” 

Gaskin  has  been  involved  in  but- 
terfly conservation  efforts  in 
southeastern  Europe  for  a number 
of  years  and  has  been  part  of  a 
group  documenting  distributions  of 
butterfly  species  in  Greece  since  the 
early  1980s.  Although  the  butterfly 
colonies  in  Greece  are  relatively 
healthy,  efforts  to  bring  the  country 
up  to  full  Common  Market  cost 
structures  in  1992  will  have  a 
deleterious  effect. 

“This  means  a move  to  modernize 
agriculture  will  take  place  and  ex- 
tinctions will  occur,”  he  says.  □ 
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At  Guelph  / March  6,  1991 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  EMPLOYEE  MORALE  SURVEY 


RESULTS  FOR  FACULTY 

Numbers  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  respondents  select- 
ing an  alternative. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
AS  A PLACE  TO  WORK 


1 . How  would  you  rate  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  as  an  employer, 
compared  with  other  employers 
you  know  about? 


UNIVERSITY  OVERALL 
(PERCENT) 


One  of  the  best 

9.7 

Above  average 

40.0 

Average 

37.8 

Below  average 

6.3 

One  of  the  worst 

.9 

1 don’t  know 

5.4 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

765 

2.  Overall,  how  would  you  rate 

your  satisfaction  in  the  Univer- 

sity of  Guelph  at  the  present 

time? 

Very  satisfied 

13.8 

Satisfied 

41.2 

Mixed 

34.0 

Dissatisfied 

8.1 

Very  dissatisfied 

3.0 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

770 

3.The  University  of  Guelph  treats 

its  employees  with  respect. 

Strongly  agree 

8.6 

Agree 

43.2 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

28.9 

Disagree 

15.7 

Strongly  disagree 

3.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

766 

WORKING  ENVIRONMENT 


A.  Working  Conditions 
4.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your 
physical  working  conditions 
(heat,  noise,  light,  cleanliness, 
space,  ventilation,  etc.)? 


Very  satisfied  1 4.4 

Satisfied  37.8 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  13.5 

Dissatisfied  30.1 

Very  dissatisfied  4.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  772 


5.  How  would  you  rate  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  in  Univer- 
sity locations  at  which  you  work? 


Very  good  22.2 

Good  36.1 

Average  30.5 

Poor  9.9 

Very  poor  1.4 

Total  number 

of  respondents  771 


B.  Working  Relationships 

6.  In  general,  the  people  I work 
with  cooperate  to  get  the  job 


done. 

Strongly  agree  31.2 

Agree  50.2 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  1 0.0 
Disagree  6.5 

Strongly  disagree  2.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents  769 

7. 1 enjoy  working  with  the  people 
in  my  department. 

Strongly  agree  33.1 

Agree  43.8 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  1 6.1 


Disagree 

5.2 

Strongly  disagree 

1.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

771 

8.  The  people  in  my  depart- 

ment/unit create  a positive  at- 

mosphere in  which  to  work. 

Strongly  agree 

23.9 

Agree 

42.7 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

19.4 

Disagree 

10.3 

Strongly  disagree 

3.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

770 

9.  In  general,  my  colleagues  do 

their  jobs  well. 

Strongly  agree 

24.9 

Agree 

55.5 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

14.2 

Disagree 

4.4 

Strongly  disagree 

1.0 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

768 

10.  My  department  does  i 

ts  job 

well. 

Strongly  agree 

29.2 

Agree 

49.0 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

13.5 

Disagree 

6.8 

Strongly  disagree 

1.6 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

770 

11.  My  department  has 

good 

working  relationships  with 

other 

parts  of  the  University. 

Strongly  agree 

8.8 

Agree 

42.3 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

34.7 

Disagree 

12.2 

Strongly  disagree 

2.0 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

761 

YOUR  WORK  ITSELF 


1 2. 1 like  the  kind  of  work  1 do. 

Strongly  agree 

63.9 

Agree 

31.6 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

3.0 

Disagree 

1.0 

Strongly  disagree 

.4 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

771 

13.  My  job  makes  good  use  of  my 

skills  and  abilities. 

Strongly  agree 

47.1 

Agree 

41.9 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

4.4 

Disagree 

5.3 

Strongly  disagree 

1.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

769 

14.  1 get  a real  sense 

of  ac- 

complishment  from  my  work. 

Strongly  agree 

43.3 

Agree 

42.8 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

8.9 

Disagree 

4.4 

Strongly  disagree 

.5 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

771 

15.  1 have  sufficient 

inde- 

pendence  to  perform  my  job  well. 

Strongly  agree 

51.3 

Agree 

39.6 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

4.5 

Disagree 

3.8 

Strongly  disagree 

.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

770 

16.  How  satisfied  are  you  that 
you  have  input  into  decisions 
that  affect  your  work? 

Very  satisfied 
Satisfied 
Neither  satisfied 
nor  dissatisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very  dissatisfied 
Total  number 
of  respondents 

1 7.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
support  you  receive  from  the 
University  for  your  teaching? 


24.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
extent  to  which  your  job  leaves 


22.0 

life? 

43.2 

Very  satisfied 

6.5 

Satisfied 

29.6 

14.7 

Neither  satisfied 

14.6 

nor  dissatisfied 

22.5 

5.5 

Dissatisfied 

31.5 

Very  dissatisfied 

9.8 

768 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

764 

Very  satisfied 
Satisfied 
Neither  satisfied 
nor  dissatisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very  dissatisfied 
Total  number 
of  respondents 


10.8 

38.0 

22.0 

22.2 

7.0 

758 


1 8.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
support  you  receive  from  the 
University  for  your  research? 


Very  satisfied 
Satisfied 
Neither  satisfied 
nor  dissatisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very  dissatisfied 
Total  number 
of  respondents 


7.9 

31.9 

32.3 

20.7 

7.2 

749 


19.  How  much  job-related  stress 
do  you  experience? 

A great  deal  18.9 

Quite  a bit  39.2 

Some  32.0 

A little  7.3 

None  2.6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  766 

20.  How  much  has  your  job-re- 
lated stress  changed  during  the 
past  year. 

It  has  increased  greatly  1 0.0 
It  has  increased  40.2 

It  has  stayed  about  the  same  40.0 
It  has  decreased  8.7 

It  has  decreased  greatly  1 .2 

Total  number 

of  respondents  762 

21.  During  the  last  six  months, 
how  much  of  your  time  has  been 
spent  doing  work  you  believe  to 
be  unnecessary? 

A great  deal  6.9 

Quite  a bit  18.8 

Some  42.4 

A little  20.6 

None  11.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  767 


22.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 


amount  of  work  you  are  expected 
to  do?  Is  it: 

Far  too  much 

14.1 

Too  much 

42.5 

About  right 

42.9 

Too  little 

.4 

Far  too  little 

.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

765 

23.  How  often  are  you  subject  to 

unreasonable  demands 
performance  of  your  job? 

in  the 

Constantly 

5.6 

Often 

19.7 

Occasionally 

38.5 

Seldom 

28.6 

Never 

7.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

767 

25.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
extent  to  which  your  job  allows 
you  to  balance  your  work  and 
family  responsibilities? 

Very  satisfied  7.1 

Satisfied  31 .0 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  22.4 

Dissatisfied  27.2 

Very  dissatisfied  10.0 

Not  applicable  2.4 

Total  number 

of  respondents  762 

ACADEMIC  LEADERSHIP 

26.  How  good  a job  do  you  feel  is 
being  done  by  your  Chair? 

34.1 
35.9 
16.5 
5.8 
5.2 
2.5 


Very  good 
Good 
Average 
Poor 

Very  poor 
I don't  know 
Total  number 
of  respondents 


757 


27.  How  would  you  rate  your 
Chair  in  terms  of  his/her  ability  to 
work  with  people? 

Very  good 
Good 
Average 
Poor 

Very  poor 
I don't  know 
Total  number 
of  respondents 

28.  How  would  you  rate  your 
Chair  in  terms  of  his/her  ability  to 
get  the  job  done? 

Very  good  32.8 

Good  35.1 

Average  1 9.5 

Poor  6.6 

Very  poor  3.1 

I don't  know  2.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  753 


31.  I get  enough  direction  from 
my  Chair  when  I am  asked  to  do  a 
new  task. 

Strongly  agree  16.3 

Agree  42.3 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  30  2 

Disagree  8.5 

Strongly  disagree  2.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  742 

32.  My  Chair  respects  me  as  an 
individual. 

Strongly  agree  38.0 

Agree  39.1 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  1 4.0 

Disagree  4.8 

Strongly  Disagree  4.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents  750 

33.  My  Chair  treats  all  of  the 
people  in  my  department  fairly. 

Strongly  agree  25.3 

Agree  36.5 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  20.2 

Disagree  11.1 

Strongly  disagree  6.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents  747 

34.  There  is  effective  two-way 
communication  between  me  and 
my  Chair. 

Strongly  agree  30.6 

Agree  39.5 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  1 6.2 

Disagree  7.9 

Strongly  disagree  5.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  751 

35. 1 feel  that  I get  the  recognition 


33.6 

that  1 deserve  from  my  Chair. 

34.2 

btrongiy  agree 

27.3 

16.3 

Agree 

37.9 

8.9 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

19.9 

5.3 

Disagree 

10.0 

1.7 

Strongly  disagree 

4.9 

Total  number 

754 

of  respondents 

750 

36.  How  good  a job  do  you  feel  is 
being  done  by  your  Dean  or 
Director? 

Very  good  15.9 

Good  30.9 

Average  21.1 

Poor  10.4 

Very  poor  6.7 

I don't  know  enough 
about  the  job  done 
at  this  level  to  rate  it 


29.  How  much  trust  and  con- 
fidence do  you  have  in  your 
Chair? 

A great  deal  36.3 

Quite  a bit  33.5 

Some  17.1 

A little  4.5 

Very  little  or  none  8.5 

Total  number 

of  respondents  749 

30.  How  would  you  rate  the 
amount  of  support  and  en- 
couragement that  is  offered  by 
your  Chair? 


Total  number 
of  respondents 


14.9 


757 


Very  good 
Good 
Average 
Poor 

Very  poor 
I don't  know 
Total  number 
of  respondents 


30.0 

32.1 
19.6 

9.0 

7.0 
2.2 


37.  How  good  a job  do  you  feel  is 
being  done  by  the  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent responsible  for  your  depart- 
ment/unit? 

Very  good 
Good 
Average 
Poor 

Very  poor 

I don't  know  enough 
about  the  job  done 
at  this  level  to  rate  it 
Total  number 
of  respondents 


5.1 

25.4 

20.5 
12.1 

7.2 


29.7 


767 


38.  How  good  a job  do  you  feel  is 
being  done  by  the  the  President? 

Very  good  9.6 

Good  28.8 

Average  23.3 

Poor  10.9 

Very  poor  5.4 

I don't  know  enough 
about  the  job  done 
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at  this  level  to  rate  it  21 .9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  771 

39.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
communication  from  senior  ad- 
ministration regarding  issues 
that  are  important  to  you? 


Very  satisfied  2.6 

Satisfied  23.0 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  35.3 

Dissatisfied  28.3 

Very  dissatisfied  1 0.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents  762 


40.  How  satisfied  are  you  that 
senior  administration  is 
prepared  to  act  on  issues  that  are 


important  to  you? 

Very  satisfied  2.b 

Satisfied  1 6.0 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  39.8 

Dissatisfied  29.4 

Very  dissatisfied  12.0 

Total  number 

of  respondents  756 

41. 1 feel  free  to  speak  out  about 
issues  that  concern  me. 

Strongly  agree  1 9.4 

Agree  45.0 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  18.9 
Disagree  1 2.8 

Strongly  disagree  3.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  763 


COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS 

42.  How  would  you  rate  your 
salary  considering  your  duties 
and  responsibilities? 


Very  good  1 1 .7 

Good  31.1 

Average  32.7 

Poor  19.1 

Very  poor  5.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  768 


43.  How  would  you  rate  your 
salary  considering  what  you 
could  get  for  the  same  kind  of 
work  in  other  settings? 


Very  good  6.5 

Good  1 8.5 

Average  29.5 

Poor  28.3 

Very  poor  1 1 .6 

I don't  know  5.6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  769 


44.  How  would  you  rate  your 
salary  compared  to  other  people 
doing  similar  things  at  the 
University  of  Guelph? 


Very  good  5.3 

Good  15.0 

About  the  same  46.8 

Poor  15.8 

Very  Poor  4.8 

I don't  know  1 2.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  7S7 


45.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
University  of  Guelph  benefits 


program? 

Very  satisfied  1 3.3 

Satisfied  50.5 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  21.7 

Dissatisfied  1 1 .2 

Very  dissatisfied  3.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  766 


46.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
salary  step  system  in  the  new 
Faculty  Salary  Policy. 

Very  satisfied  7.5 

Satisfied  26.2 


Neither  satisfied 
nor  dissatisfied 

31.2 

Dissatisfied 

18.7 

Very  dissatisfied 

16.4 

Total  number 
of  respondents 

749 

47.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
link  between  your  performance 
and  your  opportunities  for  in- 

creasing  your  salary? 

Very  satisfied 

3.6 

Satisfied 
Neither  satisfied 

21.2 

nor  dissatisfied 

25.1 

Dissatisfied 

29.9 

Very  dissatisfied 

20.2 

Total  number 
of  respondents 

758 

EVALUATION 

48.  How  satisfied  were  you  with 
the  accuracy  of  your  last  perfor- 

mance  evaluation  by 

your 

Department  P&T  committee? 

Very  satisfied 

21.0 

Satisfied 

39.8 

Neither  satisfied 
nor  dissatisfied 

23.4 

Dissatisfied 

10.4 

Very  dissatisfied 

5.4 

Total  number 
of  respondents 

719 

49.  How  satisfied  were  you  with 
the  feedback  that  you  received 
after  your  last  performance 
evaluation  by  your  Department 

P&T  committee? 

Very  satisfied 

14.8 

Satisfied 
Neither  satisfied 

32.1 

nor  dissatisfied 

25.8 

Dissatisfied 

10.3 

Very  dissatisfied 

4.8 

1 did  not  receive 
any  feedback 

12.2 

Total  number 
of  respondents 

729 

50.  How  certain  are  you  that  you 
will  be  able  to  work  at  the  Univer- 

sity  of  Guelph  as  long  as  you  per- 
form your  job  satisfactorily? 

Very  certain 

30.7 

Certain 

35.0 

Neither  certain  nor  uncertain 

15.8 

Uncertain 

11.5 

Very  uncertain 

7.0 

Total  number 
of  respondents 

759 

FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT 

51 . How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
way  your  career  is  progressing? 


Very  satisfied  13.1 

Satisfied  49.8 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  21.0 

Dissatisfied  1 2.4 

Very  dissatisfied  3.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  761 


52.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
freedom  you  have  to  strike  out  in 
new  directions  within  your  job? 


Very  satisfied  20.5 

Satisfied  46.4 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  19.9 

Dissatisfied  10.7 

Very  dissatisfied  2.5 

Total  number 

of  respondents  767 


53.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
support  you  receive  for  your 
career  development? 


Very  satisfied  9.0 

Satisfied  36.8 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  31 .7 

Dissatisfied  17.2 


Very  dissatisfied  5.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  756 

54.  How  satisfied  are  you  with 
your  opportunities  to  move  into 
a different  job  at  the  University  of 
Guelph? 

Very  satisfied 
Satisfied 
Neither  satisfied 
nor  dissatisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very  dissatisfied 
Total  number 
of  respondents 


THE  UNIVERSITY 


55.  How  important  do  you  think 
your  department  or  unit  is  to  the 
overall  success  of  the  Univer- 


sity? 

Very  important  37.6 

Important  37.9 

Average  1 8.8 

Unimportant  3.6 

Very  unimportant  2.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents  768 


56.  How  do  you  feel  your  depart- 
ment or  unit  is  viewed  by  the  rest 
of  the  University? 


Very  positively  6.2 

Positively  38.9 

Neither  positively 

nor  negatively  30.7 

Negatively  20.6 

Very  negatively  3.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  763 


57.  In  general,  how  do  you  feel  the 
University  is  viewed  by  the  local 
community? 


Very  positively 

7.4 

Positively 

59.7 

Neither  positively 

nor  negatively 

23.8 

Negatively 

8.3 

Very  negatively 

.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

757 

58.  In  general,  how  do  you  feel  the 

University  of  Guelph  is  viewed 

within  Ontario. 

Very  positively 

4.8 

Positively 

56.3 

Neither  positively 

nor  negatively 

25.0 

Negatively 

7.9 

Very  negatively 

.7 

1 don't  know 

5.4 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

764 

59.  How  do  you  feel  universities 

are  viewed  by  society  at  large? 

Very  positively 

4.2 

Positively 

49.9 

Neither  positively 

nor  negatively 

28.7 

Negatively 

15.3 

Very  negatively 

.6 

1 don't  know 

1.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

770 

60.  How  well  do  you  think  the 

University  of  Guelph  lives  up  to 

its  basic  belief:  Excellence  in  Re- 

search? 

Very  well 

6.3 

Well 

44.3 

Neither  well  nor  poorly 

25.9 

Poorly 

11.1 

Very  poorly 

3.9 

1 Don’t  know 

8.5 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

767 

61.  How  well  do  you  think  the 

University  of  Guelph  lives  up  to 
its  basic  belief:  Excellence  in 


Teaching? 

Very  well  4.2 

Well  32.4 

Neither  well  nor  poorly  30.3 

Poorly  20.7 

Very  poorly  7.5 

I Don't  know  4.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  769 


62.  How  well  do  you  think  the 
University  of  Guelph  is  doing  in 
meeting  the  aims  and  objectives 
set  out  in  “Toward  2000  ? 


Very  well  1.1 

Well  20.7 

Neither  well  nor  poorly  42.8 

Poorly  1 1 .6 

Very  poorly  4.1 

I don’t  know  what  the 
aims  and  objectives  in 
“Toward  2000  are.  19.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  760 


63.  The  University  of  Guelph  as 
an  employer  provides  its 
employees  equal  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race,  ancestry, 
place  of  origin,  colour,  ethnic 
origin,  citizenship,  creed,  sex, 
sexual  orientation,  age,  record  of 
offences,  marital  status,  family 


status,  or  handicap. 

Strongly  agree  1 3.6 

Agree  45.2 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  20.3 
Disagree  16.2 

Strongly  disagree  4.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  764 


64.  There  is  open  and  fair  com- 
petition for  available  jobs  at  the 


University  of  Guelph 

Strongly  agree  10.1 

Agree  33.1 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  33.1 
Disagree  17.3 

Strongly  disagree  6.5 

Total  number 

of  respondents  759 


65.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
University  of  Guelph's  approach 
to  employment  equity  in 


academic  units? 

Very  satisfied  6.0 

Satisfied  31 .9 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  29.4 

Dissatisfied  15.6 

Very  dissatisfied  7.2 

I don't  know  what  the 
University  of  Guelph's 
approach  to  employment 
equity  is.  9.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  769 


MORALE 


66.  In  general,  how  would  you 
rate  your  present  morale  as  an 
employee  of  the  University  of 


Guelph? 

Very  high  7.3 

High  33.4 

Neither  high  nor  low  33.6 

Low  20.8 

Very  low*  4.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  769 


67.  Over  the  past  year  how  has 


your  morale  changed? 

It  has  increased  significantly  3.0 
It  has  increased  somewhat  1 7.2 
It  has  stayed  the  same  44.5 
It  has  decreased  29.2 

It  has  decreased  significantly  6.1 
Total  number 

of  respondents  760 


68.  How  important  are  each  of  the 
following  in  determining  your 
morale? 


Your  salary: 

Extremely  important  24.5 

Moderatelly  important  57.3 

Slightly  important  1 4.9 

Not  important  at  all  3.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  763 

Your  benefits: 

Extremely  important  21 .2 

Moderately  important  49.5 

Slightly  important  22.8 

Not  important  at  all  6.5 

Total  number 

of  respondents  758 

Your  Chair: 

Extremely  important  43.6 

Moderately  important  38.8 

Slightly  important  15.1 

Not  important  at  all  2.5 

Total  number 

of  respondents  750 

Your  co-workers/colleagues: 
Extremely  important  49.5 

Moderately  important  40.1 

Slightly  important  9.6 

Not  important  at  all  .8 

Total  number 

of  respondents  761 

Your  work  itself: 

Extremely  important  88.7 

Moderately  important  1 0.1 

Slightly  important  .8 

Not  important  at  all  .4 

Total  number 

of  respondents  761 

Your  feelings  about  the 
University: 

Extremely  important  21 .9 

Moderately  important  44.9 

Slightly  important  29.6 

Not  important  at  all  3.6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  759 

Others’  feelings  about  your 
department: 

Extremely  important  7.2 

Moderately  important  27.0 

Slightly  important  47.7 

Not  important  at  all  18.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents  759 

Your  career  development: 

Extremely  important  45.2 

Moderately  important  38.3 

Slightly  important  14.1 

Not  important  at  all  2.4 

Total  number 

of  respondents  757 

Availability  of  resources: 
Extremely  important  44.5 

Moderately  important  42.5 

Slightly  important  1 1 .4 

Not  important  at  all  1 .6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  755 

Senior  administration: 

Extremely  important  1 9.2 

Moderately  important  37.2 

Slightly  important  32.1 

Not  important  at  all  1 1 .4 

Total  number 

of  respondents  760 

Physical  environment  at  work: 

Extremely  important  17.8 

Moderately  important  52.4 

Slilghtly  important  26.1 

Not  important  at  all  3.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  759 


69.  I have  confidence  that  the 
results  of  this  survey  will  be  used 
constructively  by  administra- 


tion. 

Strongly  agree  8.4 

Agree  26.4 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  39.3 
Disagree  18.2 

Strongly  disagree  7.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  753 


3.3 

12.3 

68.1 

11.3 
5.0 


734 
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RESULTS  FOR  STAFF 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  AS 
A PLACE  TO  WORK 


1 . How  would  you  rate  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  as  an  employer, 
compared  with  other  employers 
you  know  about? 


One  of  the  best  9.9 

Above  average  32.O 

Average  44.4 

Below  average  8.5 

One  of  the  worst  1 .2 

I don't  know  4.0 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,428 


2.  Overall,  how  would  you  rate 
your  satisfaction  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  at  the  present 
time? 

Very  satisfied  9.1 

Satisfied  37. 1 

Mixed  38.2 

Dissatisfied  1 0.3 

Very  dissatisfied  5.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,41 8 

3.  The  University  of  Guelph  treats 
its  employees  with  respect. 

Strongly  agree  4.0 

Agree  35.6 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  30.8 
Disagree  22.9 

Strongly  disagree  6.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,412 


WORKING  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  Working  Conditions 

4.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your 
physical  working  conditions 
(heat,  noise,  light,  cleanliness, 
space,  ventilation,  etc.)? 


Very  satisfied  12.9 

Satisfied  40.9 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  16.0 

Dissatisfied  23.2 

Very  dissatisfied  7.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,428 


5.  How  would  you  rate  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  in  Univer- 
sity locations  at  which  you  work? 


Very  good  1 7.8 

Good  35.8 

Average  32.9 

Poor  1 0.8 

Very  poor  2.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2.426 


B.  Working  Relationships 

6.  In  general,  the  people  I work 
with  cooperate  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Strongly  agree  27.6 

Agree  57.4 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  9.4 

Disagree  4.8 

Strongly  disagree  .8 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,429 

7. 1 enjoy  working  with  the  people 
in  my  department. 

Strongly  agree  31 .6 

Agree  51 .6 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  1 3.2 
Disagree  3.1 

Strongly  disagree  .5 


Total  number 

of  respondents  2,425 

8.  The  people  in  my  depart- 
ment/unit create  a positive  at- 
mosphere in  which  to  work. 

Strongly  agree  1 9.9 

Agree  46.3 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  20.4 
Disagree  1 1 3 


Strongly  disagree  2.2 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,414 

9.  In  general,  my  co-workers  do 
their  jobs  well. 

Strongly  agree  23.0 

Agree  59.1 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  1 3.3 
Disagree  4.0 

Strongly  disagree  .6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,421 

10.  My  unit/department  does  its 
job  well. 

Strongly  agree  29.0 

Agree  54.0 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  12.8 
Disagree  3.4 

Strongly  disagree  .7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,416 


1 1 . My  unit/department  has  good 
working  relationships  with  other 


parts  of  the  University. 

Strongly  agree  1 2.7 

Agree  53.9 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  25.7 
Disagree  6.7 

Strongly  disagree  1 .0 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,405 


YOUR  WORK  ITSELF 


1 2. 1 like  the  kind  of  work  I do. 


Strongly  agree  39.0 

Agree  48.4 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  9.4 
Disagree  2.6 

Strongly  disagree  .7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,427 

1 3.  My  job  makes  good  use  of  my 
skills  and  abilities. 

Strongly  agree  24.7 

Agree  47.0 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  11.8 
Disagree  12.8 

Strongly  disagree  3.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,422 

14.  I get  a real  sense  of  ac- 
complishment from  my  work. 

Strongly  agree  22.6 

Agree  45.3 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  21.2 
Disagree  8.8 

Strongly  disagree  2.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,41 9 

15.  I have  sufficient  indepen- 
dence to  perform  my  job  well. 

Strongly  agree  37.5 

Agree  48.9 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  8.1 
Disagree  4.9 

Strongly  disagree  .6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,420 

16.  How  satisfied  are  you  that 
you  have  input  into  decisions 
that  affect  your  work? 

Very  satisfied  1 8.8 

Satisfied  43.3 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  1 9.3 

Dissatisfied  1 3.6 

Very  dissatisfied  5.0 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,41 3 

17.  How  much  job-related  stress 
do  you  experience? 

A great  deal  12.9 

Quite  a bit  28.9 

Some  37.6 

A little  15.5 

None  5.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,419 


18.  How  much  has  your  job-re- 
lated stress  changed  during  the 


past  year. 

It  has  increased  greatly  9.9 

It  has  increased  31.5 

It  has  stayed  about  the  same  48.0 
It  has  decreased  9.0 

It  has  decreased  greatly  1 .7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,384 


19.  During  the  last  six  months, 
how  much  of  your  time  has  been 
spent  doing  work  you  believe  to 
be  unnecessary? 


A great  deal  2.5 

Quite  a bit  8.7 

Some  30.8 

A little  29.3 

None  28.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,41 1 


20.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
amount  of  work  you  are  expected 


to  do?  Is  it: 

Far  too  much  4.6 

Too  much  23.6 

About  right  66.6 

Too  little  4.7 

Far  too  little  .5 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,404 


21 . How  often  are  you  subject  to 
unreasonable  demands  in  the 
performance  of  your  job? 


Constantly  2.2 

Often  10.8 

Occasionally  35.4 

Seldom  35.3 

Never  1 6.2 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,404 


22.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
extent  to  which  your  job  leaves 
sufficient  time  for  your  personal 


life? 

Very  satisfied  1 9.9 

Satisfied  49.9 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  1 8.2 

Dissatisfied  9.3 

Very  dissatisfied  2.6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,41 7 


23.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
extent  to  which  your  job  allows 
you  to  balance  your  work  and 
family  responsibilities? 


Very  satisfied 

18.9 

Satisfied 

48.9 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied 

17.4 

Dissatisfied 

8.5 

Very  dissatisfied 

2.2 

Not  applicable 

4.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents 

2,419 

MANAGEMENT 

24.  How  good  a job  do  you  feel  is 
being  done  by  your  supervisor? 

Very  good 

31.4 

Good 

32.1 

Average 

21.9 

Poor 

8.8 

Very  poor 

4.7 

1 don't  know 

1.1 

Total  number 
of  respondents 

2,401 

25.  How  would  you  rate  your  su- 
pervisor in  termsof  his/her  ability 

to  work  with  people? 

Very  good 

33.3 

Good 

30.3 

Average 

21.2 

Poor 

9.1 

Very  poor 

5.3 

1 don't  know 

.8 

Total  number 
of  respondents 

2,394 

26.  How  would  you  rate  your  su- 
pervisor in  terms  of  his/her  ability 


to  get  the  job  done? 

Very  good  34.5 

Good  334 

Average  21.9 

Poor  6.8 

Very  poor  2.3 

I don't  know  1 .4 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,400 

27.  How  much  trust  and  con- 
fidence do  you  have  in  your  su- 
pervisor? 

A great  deal  32.8 

Quite  a bit  31.9 

Some  19.7 

A little  7 8 

Very  little  or  none  7.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,398 

28.  How  would  you  rate  the 
amount  of  support  and  en- 


couragement that  is  offered  by 
your  supervisor? 


Very  good  30.2 

Good  28.8 

Average  20.9 

Poor  10.8 

Very  poor  8.2 

I don't  know  1.2 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,393 

29.  I get  enough  direction  from 

my  supervisor  when  I am  asked 

to  do  a new  task. 

Strongly  agree  1 7.6 

Agree  48.9 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  20.0 

Disagree  1 0.6 

Strongly  disagree  2.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,391 

30.  My  supervisor  respects  me  as 
an  individual. 

Strongly  agree  29.9 

Agree  46.7 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  1 5.0 
Disagree  5.6 

Strongly  disagree  2.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,399 


31 . My  supervisor  treats  all  of  the 
people  in  my  unit/department 


fairly. 

Strongly  agree  21.4 

Agree  40.1 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  1 8.2 

Disagree  1 3.8 

Strongly  disagree  6.6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,391 

32.  There  is  effective  two-way 
communication  between  me  and 
my  supervisor. 

Strongly  agree  23.5 

Agree  44.3 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  1 6.3 

Disagree  11.3 

Strongly  disagree  4.6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,395 

33. 1 feel  that  I get  the  recognition 
that  I deserve  from  my  super- 
visor. 

Strongly  agree  20.7 

Agree  39.8 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  21 .6 
Disagree  1 2.9 

Strongly  disagree  4.9 

Total  number 

of  recipients  2,394 

34.  How  good  a job  do  you  feel  is 
being  done  by  your  supervisor's 
supervisor? 

Very  good  16.0 

Good  27.9 

Average  1 9.8 

Poor  9.2 

Very  poor  5.4 

I don't  know  enough 
about  the  job  done 
at  this  level  to  rate  it  21 .7 


Total  number 

of  respondents  2,390 

35.  How  good  a job  do  you  feel  is 
being  done  by  the  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent responsible  for  your  depart- 
ment/unit? 

Very  good  4.8 

Good  16.3 

Average  16.9 

Poor  6.4 

Very  poor  4.2 

I don't  know  enough 
about  the  job  done 
at  this  level  to  rate  it  51 .4 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,378 

36. How  good  a job  do  you  feel  is 
being  done  by  the  the  President? 

Very  good  4.1 

Good  1 5.4  j 

Average  1 7.9 

Poor  1 5.5 

Very  poor  10.6 

I don’t  know  enough 
about  the  job  done 
at  this  level  to  rate  it  36.5 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,399 

37.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
communication  from  senior  ad- 
ministration regarding  issues 
that  are  important  to  you? 

Very  satisfied  2.3 

Satisfied  22.8  j 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  38.3 

Dissatisfied  25.4 

Very  dissatisfied  11.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,379  | 

38.  How  satisfied  are  you  that 
senior  administration  is 
prepared  to  act  on  issues  that  are 


important  to  you? 

Very  satisfied  2.2 

Satisfied  1 8.5 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  40.0 

Dissatisfied  27.6 

Very  dissatisfied  11.6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,380 

39. 1 feel  free  to  speak  out  about 
issues  that  concern  me. 

Strongly  agree  10.4 

Agree  41.5 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  24.4 
Disagree  1 7.9 

Strongly  disagree  5.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,391 


COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS 

40.  How  would  you  rate  your 
salary  considering  your  duties 
and  responsibilities? 


Very  good  5.7 

Good  20.0 

Average  39.9 

Poor  27.7 

Very  poor  6.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,406 


41.  How  would  you  rate  your 
salary  considering  what  you 
could  get  for  the  same  kind  of 
work  in  other  settings? 


Very  good  5.7 

Good  15.2 

Average  31 .0 

Poor  30.3 

Very  poor  1 0.7 

I don't  know  7.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,413 


42.  How  would  you  rate  your 
salary  compared  to  other  people 
doing  similar  things  at  the 
University  of  Guelph? 

Very  good  2.9 

Good  11.9 

About  the  same  36.2 
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Poor  25.2 

Very  poor  6.7 

I don’t  know  17.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,402 

43.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
University  of  Guelph  benefits 
program? 

Very  satisfied  1 9.4 

Satisfied  48.6 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  20.7 

Dissatisfied  9.0 

Very  dissatisfied  2.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,401 

44.  My  performance  affects  my 
salary 

A great  deal  5.0 

Quite  a bit  11 .7 

Some  21.0 

A little  14.0 

Not  at  all  29.4 

This  question  is  not 
appropriate  in  my 

employment  situation.  19.0 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,383 


45.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
link  between  your  performance 
and  your  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing your  salary? 


Very  satisfied  1 .8 

Satisfied  1 3.8 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  21 .5 

Dissatisfied  26.0 

Very  dissatisfied  1 9.8 

This  question  is  not 
appropriate  in  my 
employment  situation.  17.0 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,385 


EVALUATION 


46. 1 clearly  understand  what  my 


job  duties  are. 

Strongly  agree  39.0 

Agree  47.7 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  7.4 
Disagree  5.0 

Strongly  disagree  1 .0 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,396 

47.  When  was  your  last  formal 
performance  review? 

Within  the  past  year  40.2 

Between  1 and  2 years  ago  1 2.1 
Between  2 and  3 years  ago  6.4 
More  than  three  years  ago  5.1 
I have  never  had  a 
performance  review  20.8 

A performance  review 
is  not  applicable  to 
my  employment  situation  1 5.4 
Total  number 

of  respondents  2,390 


48.  How  satisfied  were  you  with 
the  feedback  that  you  received 
during  your  last  performance 


review? 

Very  satisfied  1 4.2 

Satisfied  28.1 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  1 2.8 

Dissatisfied  6.5 

Very  dissatisfied  3.4 


I did  not  receive  any  feedback  1 2.9 
A performance  review 
is  not  applicable 

to  my  employment  situation  22.1 
Total  number 

of  respondents  2,256 


49.  How  satisfied  were  you  with 
the  accuracy  of  your  last  perfor- 


mance review? 

Very  satisfied  14.1 

Satisfied  32.3 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  1 6.9 

Dissatisfied  6.2 

Very  dissatisfied  4.4 


A performance  review 
is  not  applicable 

to  my  employment  situation  26.1 
Total  number 

of  respondents  2,21 1 

50.  How  certain  are  you  that  you 
will  be  able  to  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  as  long  as  you  per- 
form your  job  satisfactorily? 


Very  certain  20.8 

Certain  32.1 

Neither  certain  nor  uncertain  22.1 
Uncertain  16.1 

Very  uncertain  8.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,397 


EMPLOYEE  DEVELOPMENT 

51 . How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
way  your  career  is  progressing? 


1 . Very  satisfied  7.4 

2.  Satisfied  38.0 

3.  Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  32.6 

4.  Dissatisfied  16.8 

5.  Very  dissatisfied  5.1 

Total  number  of 

respondents  2,387 


52.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
freedom  you  have  to  strike  out  in 
new  directions  within  your  job? 


Very  satisfied  8.3 

Satisfied  33.4 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  35.3 

Dissatisfied  1 8.0 

Very  dissatisfied  5.0 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,395 

53.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
support  you  receive  for  your 
career  development? 

Very  satisfied  7.1 

Satisfied  31 .4 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  41 .0 

Dissatisfied  14.7 

Very  dissatisfied  5.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,378 


54.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
opportunities  foron  the  job  train- 
ing that  are  currently  available  to 


you? 

Very  satisfied  7.1 

Satisfied  36.3 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  33.3 

Dissatisfied  1 7.4 

Very  dissatisfied  5.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,373 


55.  How  satisfied  are  you  with 
your  opportunities  to  move  into 
a different  job  at  the  University  of 


Guelph? 

Very  satisfied  3.2 

Satisfied  23.0 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  46.5 

Dissatisfied  1 9.4 

Very  dissatisfied  7.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,370 


THE  UNIVERSITY 


56.  How  important  do  you  think 
your  department  or  unit  is  to  the 
overall  success  of  the  Univer- 


sity? 

Very  important  46.3 

Important  34.4 

Average  16.1 

Unimportant  2.5 

Very  unimportant  .7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,415 


57.  How  do  you  feel  your  depart- 
ment or  unit  is  viewed  by  the  rest 
of  the  University? 

Very  positively  1 1 .4 

Positively  48.3 

Neither  positively 

nor  negatively  26.8 

Negatively  12.0 

Very  negatively  1 .5 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,395 

58.  In  general,  how  do  you  feel  the 
University  is  viewed  by  the  local 
community? 

Very  positively  1 2.9 

Positively  60.9 

Neither  positively 

nor  negatively  1 8.8 

Negatively  7.0 

Very  negatively  .3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,404 

59.  In  general,  how  do  you  feel  the 
University  of  Guelph  is  viewed 


within  Ontario? 

Very  positively  1 3.9 

Positively  58.8 

Neither  positively 

nor  negatively  1 3.9 

Negatively  2.1 

Very  negatively  .2 

I don’t  know  1 0.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,41 6 

60.  How  do  you  feel  universities 
are  viewed  by  society  at  large? 

Very  positively  9.3 

Positively  62.5 

Neither  positively 

nor  negatively  1 6.5 

Negatively  5.1 

Very  negatively  .4 

I don’t  know  6.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,409 


61.  How  well  do  you  think  the 
University  of  Guelph  lives  up  to 
its  basic  belief:  Excellence  in  Re- 


search? 

Very  well  17.3 

Well  46.0 

Neither  well  nor  poorly  1 3.4 

Poorly  5.1 

Very  poorly  1.5 

I don’t  know  1 6.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,409 


62.  How  well  do  you  think  the 
University  of  Guelph  lives  up  to 
its  basic  belief:  Excellence  in 


Teaching? 

Very  well  8.1 

Well  38.5 

Neither  well  nor  poorly  20.8 

Poorly  11.3 

Very  poorly  3.0 

I Don’t  know  1 8.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,405 


63.  How  well  do  you  think  the 
University  of  Guelph  is  doing  in 
meeting  the  aims  and  objectives 
set  out  in  “Toward  2000  ? 


Very  well  3.5 

Well  21.4 

Neither  well  nor  poorly  21.5 

Poorly  6.9 

Very  poorly  1 .4 

I don't  know  what  the 
aims  and  objectives  in 
"Toward  2000'  are.  45.2 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,398 


64.  The  University  of  Guelph  as 
an  employer  provides  its 
employees  equal  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race,  ancestry, 
place  of  origin,  colour,  ethnic 
origin,  citizenship,  creed,  sex, 
sexual  orientation,  age,  record  of 
offences,  marital  status,  family 


status,  or  handicap. 

Strongly  agree  13.1 

Agree  44.1 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  23.5 
Disagree  14.2 

Strongly  disagree  5.2 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,399 


65.  There  is  open  and  fair  com- 
petition for  available  jobs  at  the 


University  of  Guelph 

Strongly  agree  4.2 

Agree  28.3 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  30.1 
Disagree  28.7 

Strongly  disagree  8.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,397 


66.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
University  of  Guelph's  approach 
to  the  implementation  of  employ- 


ment equity? 

Very  satisfied  3.3 

Satisfied  24.6 

Neither  satisfied 

nor  dissatisfied  26.9 

Dissatisfied  1 6.0 

Very  dissatisfied  1 6.7 

I don’t  know  what  the 
University  of  Guelph's 
approach  to  implementing 
employment  equity  is.  1 1 .2 

I don’t  know  what 

employment  equity  is.  1.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,391 


MORALE 


67.  In  general,  how  would  you 
rate  your  present  morale  as  an 
employee  of  the  University  of 


Guelph? 

Very  high  6.8 

High  26.9 

Neither  high  nor  low  33.4 

Low  22.2 

Very  low  10.8 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,397 


68.  Over  the  past  year  how  has 


your  morale  changed? 

It  has  increased  significantly  3.4 
It  has  increased  1 4.0 

It  has  stayed  the  same  39.5 
It  has  decreased  31 .6 

It  has  decreased  significantly  1 1 .4 
Total  number 

of  respondents  2,379 


69.  How  important  are  each  of  the 
following  in  determining  your 
morale? 


Your  salary: 

Extremely  important  39.2 

Moderately  important  47.3 

Slightly  important  10.7 

Not  important  at  all  2.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,383 


Your  benefits: 

Extremely  important  31 .5 

Moderately  important  42.9 

Slightly  important  1 8.0 

Not  important  at  all  7.6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,366 

Your  supervisor: 

Extremely  important  63.8 

Moderately  important  28.7 

Slightly  important  5.9 

Not  important  at  all  1 .6 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,369 

Your  co-workers/colleagues: 
Extremely  important  53.9 

Moderately  important  36.6 

Slightly  important  8.6 

Not  important  at  all  1 .0 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,372 

Your  work  itself: 

Extremely  important  68.7 

Moderately  important  26.4 

Slightly  important  4.2 

Not  important  at  all  .7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,374 

Your  feelings  about  the 
University: 

Extremely  important  25.4 

Moderately  important  39.9 

Slightly  important  27.5 

Not  important  at  all  7.2 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,367 

Others’  feelings  about  your 
department: 

Extremely  important  1 4.7 

Moderately  important  33.5 

Slightly  important  31 .8 

Not  important  at  all  1 9.9 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,367 

Your  career  development: 
Extremely  important  34.8 

Moderately  important  38.8 

Slightly  important  1 9.3 

Not  important  at  all  7.1 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,365 

Availability  of  resources: 

Extremely  important  23.2 

Moderately  important  43.9 

Slightly  important  24.3 

Not  important  at  all  8.7 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,341 

Senior  administration: 

Extremely  important  26.3 

Moderately  important  31 .7 

Slightly  important  28.7 

Not  important  at  all  1 3.3 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,348 

Physical  environment  at  work: 
Extremely  important  34.5 

Moderately  important  44.3 

Slightly  important  18.0 

Not  important  at  all  3.2 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,353 


70.  I have  confidence  that  the 
results  of  this  survey  will  be  used 
constructively  by  administra- 


tion. 

Strongly  agree  7.9 

Agree  30.4 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree  32.1 
Disagree  20.4 

Strongly  disagree  9.2 

Total  number 

of  respondents  2,392 


iv 
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Fermented  milk  offers  potential  health  benefits 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

A fermented  milk  product 
developed  at  U of  G has  potential 
health  benefits  for  people  suffering 
from  gastrointestinal  illnesses. 

Liquid  and  coagulated  fermented 
milk  products  containing  Lac- 
tobacillus acidophilus  and 
Bifidobacterium  have  been 
developed  from  cow’s  milk  and  are 
now  ready  for  commercial  produc- 
tion, says  Prof.  Cyriel  Duitschaever, 
Food  Science,  who  developed  the 
products  with  research  associate 
Carole  Buteau.  When  marketed, 
they  will  be  comparable  in  cost  to 
yogurt. 

Clinical  trials  of  the  bifidus- 
acidophilus  milk  product  are  being 
carried  out  at  the  Children’s  Hospi- 
tal of  Buffalo  with  infants  suffering 
from  gastrointestinal  disorders.  Al- 
though it’s  too  early  to  determine 
the  therapeutic  value,  the  trials  are 


promising,  says  Dr.  Linda  Duffy, 
who  is  affiliated  with  the  hospital 
and  is  on  the  pediatrics  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo. 

Duffy,  who  is  also  overseeing  ex- 
tensive animal  model  trials  with  the 
product,  says  it  may  have  important 
implications  for  acute  diarrheal  dis- 
eases affecting  people  in  Third 
World  countries.  It  could  also  have 
potential  value  for  gastrointestinal 
diseases  such  as  Crohn’s  Disease, 
she  says. 

“The  potential  value  is  immense  if 
we  are  able  to  show  definitive  proof 
of  efficacy,”  she  says.  “If  we  find 
evidence  that  the  product  is  effec- 
tive — and  we  do  not  know  this  to 
be  the  case  yet  — we  want  to  be  able 
to  say  how  the  mechanism  works 
definitively.” 

Lactobacillus  acidophilus  and 
Bifidobacterium  — naturally  oc- 
curring intestinal  bacteria  — are 
recognized  for  their  ability  to 
colonize  the  gastrointestinal  tract. 


RESEARCH 

REPORT 


When  predominant  in  the  tract, 
they  protect  against  infection  and 
gastrointestinal  disorders  by 
providing  unfavorable  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  toxins  and 
putrefactive  bacteria,  Duitschaever 
says. 

L acidophilus  is  an  intestinal  lac- 
tobacillus.  Bifidobacterium  is  an  or- 
ganism found  in  high  concentra- 
tions in  the  colon  and  feces  of 
newborn,  breast-fed  infants. 
Bifidobacterium  is  believed  to  be 
beneficial  because  breast-fed 
babies  have  a lower  incidence  of 
colic  and  other  digestive  disturban- 
ces and  greater  weight  gains  than 
bottle-fed  babies. 

It’s  believed  that  lactobacilli  con- 
stitute about  50  per  cent  of  the  nor- 
mal intestinal  flora.  Disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  this  flora  can  be 
caused  by  food  poisoning  and  other 
pathogens,  change  of  diet  and 
stress.  In  addition,  the  frequent  use 
of  antibiotics  for  a wide  variety  of 
diseases  and  the  emergence  of 
drug-resistant  bacteria  “have  al- 
tered the  microbial  flora  colonizing 
man,”  Duitschaeversays. 

The  gastrointestinal  tract  of 
humans,  particularly  the  lower  por- 
tion, is  a miniature  biological  fer- 
menter, he  says.  The  tract  contains 
anaerobic  and  aerobic  micro- 
organisms living  and  working  in 
symbiotic  relationship  in  a healthy 
individual. 


Lactobacilli-fermented  products 
might  contain  anti-tumor  com- 
ponents and  cholesterol-lowering 
substances  and  may  have  value  for 
people  who  are  lactose-intolerant, 
he  says. 

Duitschaever  developed  his 
bifidus-acidophilus  milk  product  by 
isolating  the  two  organisms  from 
their  natural  habitat  and  propagat- 
ing  the  pure  culture  in  the 
laboratory. 

Fermented  foods  such  as  yogurt 
have  long  been  recognized  for  their 
health  benefits.  According  to 
legend,  the  secrets  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  yogurt  were  revealed  to 
Abraham  by  the  angels.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  were  also 
familiar  with  the  preparation  of  fer- 
mented milk,  as  were  the  ancient 
Turks,  Persians  and  Balkans. 

Fermented  milks  received 
renewed  interest  early  in  this  cen- 
tury when  Eli  Metchnikoff,  a Nobel 
Prize-winning  Soviet  biologist,  ob- 
served that  people  in  some  Balkan 
countries  lived  to  be  more  than  1 00 
years  old.  He  believed  their  lon- 
gevity was  the  result  of  their  diet, 
which  consisted  in  large  part  of  Bul- 
garian yogurt. 

Duitschaever’s  research  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food.  He  will  study 
commercialization  of  the  product 
with  a grant  from  the  Canadian 
Dairy  Bureau.  □ 


Councils  support  arts  review 


The  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  and  Canada  Council  are 
supporting  a state-of-the-art 
review  of  research  on  arts  literacy 
and  arts  education  in  Canada. 

It’s  aimed  at  assessing  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  exist- 
ing research  and  research  capacity 
in  universities,  other  postsecond- 
ary institutions,  government  and 
the  private  sector. 

One  award  of  up  to  $60,000  will 
be  provided,  with  each  council 


contributing  half.  Applications 
will  be  accepted  by  SSHRC  and 
will  be  evaluated  by  a committee 
of  researchers  and  policy  makers 
knowledgeable  in  the  field,  jointly 
appointed  by  the  two  councils. 
Competition  deadline  is  May  I . 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Office  of  Research,  Ext.  6927; 
Wendy  Duschenes  at  SSHRC, 
613-992-0694,  or  John 
Goldsmith  at  the  Canada  Council, 
61 3-598-432  !.□ 


Faculty  research  awards 


The  Ontario  Oil  and  Protein  Seed 
Crop  Committee  has  awarded 
$5,975  to  Prof.  David  Hume,  Crop 
Science,  for  an  “Oilseed  Quality 
Laboratory.” 


The  Ontario  Pork  Producers’ 
Marketing  Board  has  funded  the 
following  projects: 

■ “Development  of  an  Effective 
Recombinant  Virus  Vaccine  for 
Transmissible  Gastroenteritis  of 
Swine,  Part  I,”  Profs.  Brian 
Derbyshire  and  Eva  Nagy,  VMI, 
$19,461; 

■ “Feed  Conversion  in  Pigs  In- 
fected with  Toxin  Producing 
Pasteurella  Multocida  in  the 
Lung,”  Prof.  Soren  Rosendal, 
VMI,  $18,000; 

■ “Genetic  Relationship  Between 
Leanness  and  Reproductive 
Ability  in  Gilts  and  Sows,”  Prof. 
Brian  Kennedy,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  $ 1 4,500;  and 

■ ‘Pork  Carcass  Appraisal,”  Prof. 
Ron  Ball,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  $108,000. 

OVC’s  Pet  Trust  Fund  has 
awarded  $850  to  Prof.  Howard 
Dobson,  Clinical  Studies,  for  “An 
Evaluation  of  the  Relative  Value  of 
the  Ventrodorsal  and  Dorsoventral 
Projections  in  the  Radiographic 
Diagnosis  of  Pulmonary  Metastatic 
Disease.” 

Provel  (Elanco)  has  provided  Prof. 
Ken  Leslie,  Population  Medicine, 


with  $75,270  for  an  “Evaluation  of 
Tilmicosin  for  the  Treatment 
and/or  Control  of  Subclinical  Mas- 
titis in  Non-Lactating  Dairy  Cows.” 
Wenner-Gren  Foundation  has 
awarded  $5,000  to  Prof.  Bill 
Leonard,  Human  Biology,  for  a 
study  of  “Seasonal  Cycling  of  Ac- 
tivity Patterns  in  Response  to  Ener- 
getic Constraints  Among  Andean 
Farmers.” 

Accu-Med  Corp.  has  provided 
$4,000  U.S.  to  Prof.  Juan  Samper, 
Population  Medicine,  to  study  “Bac- 
terial Flora  of  the  Urethra  in  Normal 
Stallions.” 

The  Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical 
Research  Foundation  has  awarded 
$30,000  U.S.  to  Prof.  Manfred 
Brauer,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, to  develop  “A  Non-In- 
vasive  Method  of  Studying  Hepatic 
Glycerol  Metabolism  in  the  in  Situ 
Chronic  Ethanol-Treated  Rat 
Using  In  Vivo  3 lp  NMR  Spectros- 
copy.” 

The  Canadian  Diabetes  Associa- 
tion has  awarded  $50,000  to  Prof. 
John  Phillips,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  for  a “Transgenic  In- 
vestigation of  Oxyradicals  in 
Diabetes.” 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 


ture and  Food  has  provided  Prof. 
Sherril  Green,  Clinical  Studies,  with 
$15,000  for  a project  entitled 
‘Developmental  Orthopedic  Dis- 
ease in  Hanoverian  Horses.” 
OMAF’s  Red  Meat  II  Program  is 
supporting  the  following  projects: 

■ IWeat  Quality,”  Prof.  Ron  Ball, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
$320,400; 

■ ‘Influence  of  Feeding  Forage  on 
Beef  Quality,”  Prof.  Jock 
Buchanan-Smith,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  $1 10,138; 

■ “Development  of  Criteria  for  Ac- 
celerated Beef  Processing”  and 
‘Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Methods  of  Determining  and 
Describing  Beef  Quality,”  Profs. 
Gauri  Mittal  and  Shai  Barbut, 
School  of  Engineering, 
$110,138; 

■ “Sensory  Evaluation,”  Prof. 
Elizabeth  Gullett,  Food  Science, 
$160,200; 

■ “Development  of  Economic 
Merit  Indices  for  Efficient  Beef 
Production, "Profs.  CharlesSmith 
and  Jim  Wilton,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  and  Wayne 
Howard,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  $138,575; 
and 

■ “Evaluation  for  Product  Quality 
in  the  Ontario  Bull  Test  Pro- 
gram," Profs.  Jim  Wilton,  Ira 
Mandell  and  Ron  Ball,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  $260,724. 

Drake  Performance  Technologies 
has  awarded  $5,000  to  Prof.  Steven 
Cronshaw,  Psychology,  for  a 
project  on  “Employment  Interview 
Research." 

DSS/Industry,Science& Technol- 
ogy Canada  have  awarded 
$100,000  to  Prof.  Larry  Martin, 
director  of  the  George  Morris 


Centre,  for  an  “Assessment  of  the 
Competitiveness  of  Canada’s 
Food-ProcessingSector." 

The  Equine  Research  Centre  has 
provided  $33,000  to  Prof.  Laurent 
Viel,  Clinical  Studies,  to  study 
“Respiratory  Disease  in 
Thoroughbred  Foals;  Causal 
Agents,  Therapy  and  Long-term 
Outcome.” 

W.H.  Howard  has  awarded 
$3,000  to  Prof.  George  Brinkman, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness, for  a project  entitled  “Human 
Resources  on  the  Farm.” 


Lifecore  Biomedical  has  provided 
Prof.  Mark  Hurtig,  Clinical  Studies, 
with  $20,793  for  a project  on 
“Generic  Equivalency  of  Equilure 
Hyaluronic  Acid  for  the  Treatment 
ofEquineSynovitis.” 

NSERC/University/Industry  and 
the  Canadian  Horticultural  Council 
have  awarded  $450,000  to  Prof. 
David  Wolyn,  Horticultural 
Science,  for  a project  entitled 
“Genetic  Improvement  of 
Asparagus.” 

The  Ontario  Milk  Marketing 
Board  has  awarded  $10,000  to 
Prof.  Robert  Tremblay,  Clinical 
Studies,  for  an  “Investigation  into 
Antibiotic  Excretion  in  Milk  Fol- 
lowing Illness  in  Dairy  Cows.”  □ 


Deadline  dates 
in  the  Office 
of  Research 

April  1 

Uof  G-Research  Board 

SSHRC  research  grants  of 
$5,000  or  less  and  SSHRC  travel 
grants  for  all  conferences. 

April  3 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute 

Research  grants, doctoral  train- 
ing grants  and  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships to  support  research 
projects  into  the  cause,  preven- 
tion and  special  treatment  of 
handicapping  conditions. 
National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada 

Terry  Fox  Program  projects 
grants. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion 

Advanced  study  institutes  and 
advanced  research  workshops. 

April  13 

The  G.  Allan  Roeher  Institute 

Awards  for  graduate  students 
for  one  year  for  up  to  $8,000  and 
major  research  grants  to 
$35,000. 

Secretary  of  State 

Ethnic  research  and  visiting 
professorships. 

April  and  May 
Toyota  Foundation 

Grants  for  research  projects 
that  respond  to  the  needs  of 
society  in  the  field  of  human  and 
natural  environments,  social 
welfare  and  education,  and  cul- 
ture conducted  by  Japanese  na- 
tionals and  non-Japanese  who 
can  complete  the  Japanese- 
language  grant  application  form 
in  Japanese.  □ 


Association 
seeks  affiliate 
members 


The  Commonwealth  Associa- 
tion for  Development  is  looking 
for  affiliate  members  whose  in- 
terests are  mainly  in  original  re- 
search. Applicants  must  have  a 
record  of  achievement  in,  or  the 
potential  to  carry  out,  high- 
quality  original  research. 

Candidates  for  membership 
must  be  either  holders  of  re- 
search degrees  from  an  ac- 
credited educational  institution 
or  researchers  with  publications 
in  major  academic  and  profes- 
sional journals.  Information  and 
a membership  application  form 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Research,  Room  2 19, 
Reynolds  building,  Ext.  6927.  □ 


Support  for 
research  on 
disabilities 

The  Medical  Research  Council  of 
Canada  and  the  Easter  Seal  Re- 
search Institute  have  launched  a 
fellowship  program  to  promote 
research  training  in  the  preven- 
tion, treatment  and  management 
of  physical  disabilities  in  children 
and  young  adults. 

The  program  provides  two  an- 
nual awards  and  is  open  to  those 
holding  a medical,  dental  or 
veterinary  medicine  degree,  a 
doctorate  in  pharmacy  or  a PhD 
or  equivalent. 

Applications  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  April  1.  Detailed  infor- 
mation and  Package  MRC 1 8,  to 
be  used  by  candidates,  are  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  Research, 
Room  219,  Reynolds  building, 
Exl  6927.  □ 
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Classifieds 


For  sale 


1 978  red  Saab  99,  two-door,  no  rust, 
needs  roof  lining  and  two  tires,  Ext 
391  a 

Laptop  computer  and  printer,  Epson 
Equity  LT  with  MS-DOS.  two  floppy 
disk  drives,  seven-hour  battery,  car- 
rying case,  Panasonic  KXP1091 
printer,  767-0613  evenings  or  942- 
2223  days.  

1 988  Jeep  YP,  five-speed,  hard  and 
soft  top,  Steve,  821  -5788. 

Century  house  in  Elora,  central  loca- 
tion, suitable  for  single  or  retired  per- 
son, income  possibility.  846-5539  or 

823- 1294  evenings. 

Norwegian  elkhound  dogs,  seven- 
month-old  male  and  female,  two- 
year-old  adult  male,  all  good 
show/breeding  stock  — kennel 
reduction,  856-9653  after  7 p.m. 

Aquariums,  15,  20  and  70  gallons, 
Cal,  763-3131. 

Never-used  Brother  electronic 
typewriter  with  speller  and  memory, 
Pat,  Ext  6463. 

Three-bedroom  backsplit,  fireplace, 
finished  basement,  workshop,  large 
garden,  double  garage,  10-minute 
walk  to  campus,  824-3027 

Washer  and  dryer,  837-3809  after 
4:30  p.m. 

Bateman.  Parker  and  Lester  prints, 

824- 5865. 

Nikon  FE2  camera  with  28mm  lens; 
190-cm  Head  SC  racing  skis  with 
Solomon  bindings;  Toshiba  portable 
AM/FM  stereo  tape  deck  with  tape 
search,  Mark,  Ext  4970. 

Organic  beef,  freezer  sides  and 
quarters  cut  and  wrapped  to  order, 
stoneground  organic  flours,  Lev, 
856-9719. 

For  rent 

One-bedroom  furnished  basement 
apartment  for  one  or  two  females,  no 
pets,  non-smokers  preferred,  avail- 
able March  1 , S500  a month  plus  half 
utilities,  836-7587  after  6 p.m. 

Newly  decorated  one-bedroom 
basement  apartment  in  Parkwood 
Gardens  area,  available  immediately 
for  non-smoker,  parking,  $490  a 
month,  including  utilities,  763-2464 
evenings  and  weekends,  1-621- 
391 5 days. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  family 
home,  close  to  campus,  available 
May  1,836-6284. 

Three-bedroom  house  close  to  cam- 
pus, available  September  for  one 
year,  can  be  furnished,  non-smokers 


only,  $1,200  a month  plus  utilities, 
821  -61 40  evenings  before  9 p.m. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
with  linen  and  housekeeping,  private 
entrance,  non-smoker.  $450  a month 
inclusive,  available  now,  837-1 01 5. 

Luxury  three-bedroom  condo,  pool, 
tennis,  appliances,  private  garage 
and  deck,  fireplace,  close  to  campus, 
$1,200  a month  plus  utilities,  avail- 
able May  1 , 836-961 3 after  6 p.m. 

Three-bedroom  basement  apart- 
ment close  to  campus,  laundry 
facilities,  parking  for  two  vehicles, 
$921  a month,  including  utilities,  821  - 
1021.  

Bachelor  apartment  in  country,  avail- 
able April  1 , $450  a month,  856-2536. 

Large  furnished  room  for  quiet, 
responsible  non-smoker,  close  to 
campus,  shared  kitchen,  living/ 
dining  room,  bathroom  and  laundry, 
parking,  $300  a month  plus  utilities, 
available  May  1,  Ext  6638  or  823- 
1212. 


Wanted 


Baby  change  table,  dresser  and 
stroller,  in  good  condition,  Donna, 
Ext  6753  or  837-3762  after  5 p.m. 

One-  or  two-bedroom  apartment 
close  to  campus  or  downtown  for 
quiet,  clean,  non-smoking  graduate 
student  and  two  declawed  cats,  will 
pay  $400  to  $650  per  month,  763- 
3865. 

Two-  or  three-bedroom  house, 
preferably  furnished,  May  to  Septem- 
ber 1991  for  Danish  scientist  and 
family,  references  available,  J.P. 
Nielson,  Ext  4724. 

Two-  or  three-bedroom  apartment 
close  to  campus  or  downtown  for 
visiting  scientist,  wife  and  child  arriv- 
ing March  20,  will  pay  $600  to  $800  a 
month,  Terry,  Ext  81 87. 

Sliding  glass  door  in  good  condition, 
Pat,  Ext  6463. 


Lost 

CAA  key  chain  with  four  keys  be- 
tween Feb.  12  and  15,  reward, 
Elizabeth,  Ext  4773. 

"Classifieds"  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Submis- 
sions by  telephone  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted; they  must  be  in  writing  and 
received  by  Thursday  at  noon.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  6579. 


YOUR  POULTRY  SPECIALISTS 
Fresh,  Homemade  items  including: 

Farmer’s  Sausage  • Fresh  Lasagne 
Chicken  Curry  • Lean  Ground  Turkey 
Turkey  Schnitzel  • Homemade  Cordon  Bleu 

FRESH  Chic  n Parts,  Roasters,  Turkeys 
Game  ds,  Ducks  & Geese 


Mon.  - Wed.  9 - 6 • Thurs. 
Sat.  9 - 5 • Sun.  C/osed 

KORTRIGHT  PLAZA 

763-2284 


Fri.  9 - 8 

slfc* 

5 1 


/ 


College  Rd. 
Slone  Rd 
Kortrighl 


ITHE  INSTITUTE  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  I 
I AND  NTFWARDSmr  THE  ARBORETUM 


Promoting  environmental  awareness 

The  Arboretum  and  the  Institute  of  Environmental  staff  at  the  Co-operator's  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Policy  and  Stewardship  recently  participated  in  an  educational  components  of  ecological  restoration 
Environmental  Awareness  Fair  at  the  Co-  in  southern  Ontario. 

operator's  in  downtown  Guelph.  The  fair  gave  the  Photo  by  steven  Aboud.  The  Arboretum 


Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Qi  Li  of  Texas  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics. 

Patricia  Wright  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Kidney  and  Electrolyte  Metabo- 
lism at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Maryland  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
departments  of  Pathology  and 
Zoology. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  March 
1 , the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Agricultural  Assistant,  Ponsonby 
Research  Station;  six-month  con- 
tractually limited  term  appointment 
with  the  possibility  of  renewal.  Start 
rate:  $521.56;  six-month  rate: 
$546.14. 

Store  Clerk,  Bookstore,  Retail 
Operations;  temporary  full-time 


from  March  18  to  March  17/92. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $337.91  to 
$356.57  a week. 

Service  Clerk,  Bookstore,  Retail 
Operations;  temporary  full-time 
from  March  18  to  March  17/92. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $337.91  to 
$356.57  a week. 

Textbook  Purchasing  Clerk, 

Bookstore,  Retail  Operations;  tem- 
porary full-time  from  March  1 8 to 
March  17/92.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$392.55  to  $415.25  a week. 
Administrative  Secretary,  Office  of 
the  OVC  Assistant  Dean;  temporary 
full-time  for  about  three  years.  Nor- 
mal  hiring  range:  $468.92  to 
$500.46  a week. 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  ap- 
“ ' ' ailafc 

r , opp 

mployment  ! 

Training  on  Christie  Lane  or  call  836- 


plicants.Todetermine  the  availability  of 

ity  e 

contact  En 


he  availability  of 
nployment  opportunities, 
ployment  Services  and 


Pesticide  safety 
seminars  offered 

The  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  Department  is  still  accept- 
ing registrations  for  pesticide 
safety  courses  March  26  and  28. 

The  courses  are  recommended 
for  those  who  must  use  pes- 
ticides on  the  job.  Participants 
who  successfully  complete  tests 
given  at  the  end  of  the  one-day 
courses  will  receive  a grower 
pesticide  safety  certificate. 

The  March  26  seminar  focuses 
on  the  greenhouse  environment. 
The  March  28  session  is  a repeat 
of  last  years  grower  pesticide 
safety  course. 

Cost  of  each  course  is  $35, 
which  includes  manuals  and 
supplements.  The  courses  are 
free  for  anyone  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate for  review  purposes 
without  requiring  a manual.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  3 1 60.  □ 


Up  to  5 litres  of  Gulf  5W30  or  10W30 

Fram  oil  filter 

Complete  chassis  lube 

Top  off  all  reservoirs  includes: 

radiator,  w/w  reservoir,  master  cylinder,  power 

steering,  automatic  transmission 


YOUR  ONE  STOP  LUBE, 
OIL  AND  FILTER 

1 ■ Top  up  antl-freeze  reservoir 

2 - We  check  and  fill  window  washers 

3 • We  check  the  wiper  blades 

4 - We  check  and  fill  power  steering  fluid 

5 ■ Air  filter  replaced  If  needed 

6 - We  change  your  oil  with  up  to  5 litres 

7 • We  install  new  oil  filter 

8 ■ We  check  and  fill  auto  transmission 

9 ■ We  lubricate  the  whole  chassis 

10  • We  check  and  fill  brake  fluid 

11  • We  inflate  tires  to  proper  pressure 


Discount  with  coupon 


lube Ait 

222  Speedvale  Avenue  West 
Guelph  836-4490 


Student/Faculty/Staff 

10  Minute  Service 

No  appointment  needed 

OPEN:  Mon.  - Fri.  8-6,  Sat.  8-5 
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Calendar 


March  7 to  20 


Thursday,  March  7 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Gale  Hines  gives  a case  report 
on  “Alimentary  Lymphosarcoma  in 
a Horse”  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
study  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
335.  An  ecumenical  community 
get-together  runs  from  5 to  7 p.m. 
in  UC  334.  Concert  of  Prayer 
begins  at  7:15  p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Concert  - The  Atlantic  Arts  Trio, 
consisting  of  soprano  Carolyn  Hart, 
clarinetist  Paul  Bendzsa  and  pianist 
Edmund  Dawe,  performs  at  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Their  program  will  include  works 
by  Schumann,  Mozart.Schubert  and 
Gershwin.  Admission  is  free. 
Strategic  Grants  Workshop  - Spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  for  Research,  this 
workshop  is  aimed  at  helping  facul- 
ty compete  successfully  for  NSERC 
grants.  It  begins  at  3:10  p.m.  in  UC 
103. 

College  Royal  - A car  rally  begins  at 
4 p.m.  in  parking  lot  P 1 3,  followed 
by  a kick-off  party  at  9 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 


The  Ames  Piano  Quartet  performs  March  14  as  pari  of  the  Music 
Department’s  noon-hour  concert  series. 


Friday,  March  8 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a 
sharing  experience  of  worship  and 
discussion  from  a female  perspec- 
tive, begins  at  noon  in  UC  533.  Mus- 
lim Friday  Prayer  is  at  1 p.m.  in  UC 
533. 

Calcium  Club  - This  week’s 
speaker  is  Xia  Zhang,  who  will  dis- 
cuss “Simplified  and  Computerized 
Information  Retrieval,  Statistics 
and  Graphics  for  the  Research 
Scientist”  at  1 2: 1 5 p.m.  in  Pathology 
1 101. 

Rural  Extension  Colloquium  - 

“Bio-Mass  as  a Renewable  Resource 
for  Electrical  Energy  Production”  is 
the  topic  of  Prof.  Wayne  Pfeiffer, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness. His  talk  begins  at  3 p.m.  in 
MacLachlan  101. 

Evolution  and  Systematics  Seminar 
- Guest  speaker  is  Mary  Winsor  of 
the  Institute  for  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Science  in  Toronto. 
Her  topic  is  “The  Apparent  Inde- 
pendence of  Systematics  from 
Evolution:  A Methodological  Issue 
Examined  Through  Historical  Case 
Studies."  The  seminar  begins  at  3: 1 0 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

Murder  Mystery  Dinner  - The 
Faculty  Club  hosts“A  Taste  of  Mur- 
der” beginning  at  7:30  p.m.  Cost  is 
$21.  For  reservations,  call  Ext. 
8578. 

College  Royal  - International  Stu- 
dents Cultural  Variety  Night, 


Notices 

Teachers  needed 

orldTeach,  a non-profit  volun- 
■y  service  agency  based  at  Har- 
rd  University,  is  seeking 
iversity  graduates  with  strong 
ith  or  science  backgrounds  to 
end  a year  teaching  in  Namibia, 
uthem  Africa’s  newest  nation, 
ir  more  information,  call  or 
ite  WorldTeach,  Harvard  In- 
tute  for  International  Develop- 
ent,  1 Eliot  St.,  Cambridge, 
ass.  02138-5705,  617-495- 


African  internships 

Visions  in  Action  offers  one-year 
development  internships  in 
Nairobi.  Kenya  and  Uganda. 
Deadline  for  applications  is 
March  22.  For  more  information, 
see  the  bulletin  board  at  Interna- 
tional Education  Services  (in  the 
portable  near  the  H AF  A building) 
or  contact  Visions  in  Africa,  3637 
Fulton  Sl  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007,  202-625-7403. 


featuring  song,  dance,  poetry,  mime 
and  drama  by  more  than  100  of  U 
of  G’s  international  students,  begins 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Admission  is  $2.  Model  Search  ’91 
gets  under  way  at  9 p.m.  in  Creel- 
man  Hall. 

Saturday,  March  9 

College  Royal  - The  annual  cake- 
baking contest  runs  from  8 to  1 1 
a.m.  in  the  FACS  building,  with 
judging  at  2 p.m.  An  animal  judging 
competition  will  be  held  in  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
building  from  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
Arboretum  - Today  marks  the 
beginning  of  “Maple  Syrup  Days"  at 
The  Arboretum.  Exhibits  and  syrup 
making  will  be  on  display  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  until  April  7. 

OPIRG  Seminar  - Physician- 
ecologist  Michael  Klaper,  director 
of  the  California-based  environ- 
mental educational  organization 
EarthSave,  gives  a “Prescription  for 
Survival”  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Loft,  1 
Carden  St.  Tickets  are  $6  and  $4. 
Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the 
Trees  and  Theatre  Downstairs 
Productions  present  the  Neil  Simon 
comedy  Chapter  Two.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $32.50  and  are  available  at 
the  UC  box  office,  Ext.  3940. 

Sunday,  March  10 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 0: 1 0 
a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Develop- 
ment and  Peace,  a lunch  and  discus- 
sion of  the  Third  World  debt  crisis, 
begins  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  in  UC  442. 
Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days" 
continue  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

Monday,  March  1 1 

Concert  - The  University  of  Guelph 
Jazz  Ensemble,  conducted  by  Prof. 
Howard  Spring,  Music,  performs  at 
noon  in  the  University  Centre  court- 
yard. Admission  is  free. 
International  Development  Semi- 
nar - Michelle  Phillips  of  the  On- 
tario Africa  Working  Group 
discusses  “North/South  NGO 
Problems:  A Focus  on  Africa"  at 
noon  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

College  Royal  - Public  speaking  and 
story  telling  begin  at  7 p.m.  in  UC 
103. 

Tuesday,  March  12 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533. 

College  Royal  - The  annual  egg- 
drop  competition  gets  under  way  at 
1 1:30  a.m.  in  the  UC  courtyard. 


Our  World  - This  week’s  session, 
“When  Breasts  are  Bad  for  Busi- 
ness,” examines  the  impact  of  the 
infant  formula  industry  around  the 
world.  It  begins  at  noon  in  UC  442. 


Arboretum  - Henry  Kock  leads  a 
workshop  and  demonstration  on 
'The  Art  of  Pruning  Trees  and 
Shrubs"  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Wednesday,  March  13 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday  with 
God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship 
meets  downtown;  rides  leave  from 
the  UC  front  desk  at  5 p.m. 
LearningSkillsSeminar  - A session 
for  students  who  want  help  prepar- 
ing for  midterms  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  334. 

NutritionSeminar  - RogerSunde  of 
the  University  of  Missouri’s  depart- 
ment of  biochemistry  and  human 
nutrition  and  foods  discusses 
“Regulation  of  Glutathione 
Peroxidase  by  Selenium”  at  4 p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Zoology  Seminar  - This's  week’s 
guest  speaker  is  Michael  Gilpin  of 
the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego.  His  topic  is  “The  Minimum 
Viable  Population"  at  4 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 

Baha’i  Fireside  - The  Association 
for  Baha’i  Studies  discusses  “A  New 
World  Order?”  from  7 to  9 p.m.  in 
UC  334. 

College  Royal  - A pie-throwing 
contest  begins  at  7 p.m.  in  the  UC 
courtyard. 

Thursday,  March  14 


Human  Biology  Seminar  The 
School  of  Human  Biology  presents 
a lecture  by  Don  Chaffin,  director 
of  the  Centre  for  Ergonomics  at  the 
University  ofMichigan.  at  9: 10  p.m. 


in  Landscape  Architecture  204.  His 
topic  is  “Biomechanics  of  the  Low 
Back  in  Industrial  Work." 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Martine  Boulianne  discusses 
“Cardiorespiratory  Parameters  and 
Homeostasis  at  Rest  and  During 
Exercise  in  Turkeys”  at  11:10  a.m. 
in  Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  Ames  Piano  Quartet, 
performing  on  violin,  viola,  cello 
and  pjano,  is  featured  today  at  1 2: 1 0 
and  1:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
study  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
335.  An  ecumenical  community 
get-together  runs  from  5 to  7 p.m. 
in  UC  334.  Inter-Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship  discusses  “Values,  a 
Christian  Perspective”  at  7 p.m.  in 
Horticultural  Science  240. 
Workshop  - International  Educa- 
tion Services  is  sponsoring  a hands- 
on  skills  training  workshop  on 
“Crosscultural  Communication"  at 
3 p.m.  in  UC  429.  Cost  is  $2. 
Register  at  Ext.  6918. 

College  Royal  - The  Curtain  Call 
production  'The  Breakfast  Zone” 
opens  tonight  at  7:30  p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  the  UC  box  office  and  at  the 
door. 

Reading  - Award-winning  authors 
John  Metcalf  and  Leon  Rooke  read 
from  their  works  at  8 p.m.  in  the 
Faculty  Club  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre.  The  reading  is 
sponsored  by  CFRU,  the  Central 
Student  Association  and  Carousel 
magazine.  Admission  is  $3. 

Friday,  March  15 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a 
sharing  experience  of  worship  and 
discussion  from  a female  perspec- 
tive, begins  at  noon  inUC  533.  Mus- 
lim Friday  Prayer  is  at  1 p.m.  in  UC 
533. 

Calcium  Club  - Phil  Byrne  discus- 
ses “Microassays  for  Trans- 
membrane Electrolyte  Flux"  at 
12:15  p.m.  in  Pathology  1101. 
Rural  Extension  Colloquium  - This 
week’s  topic  is  'Technology  Ap- 
plications in  Adult  Education”  with 
Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  director  of  the 
University  School  of  Continuing 
Education.  The  talk  begins  at  3 p.m. 
in  MacLachlan  101. 

College  Royal  - Today’s  events  in- 
clude the  intercollegiate  judging 
competition,  which  runs  from  8 a.m. 
to  2 p.m.  in  the  gold  arena;  the 
flower-arranging  competition  from 
6:30  to  9:30  p.m.  in  Horticultural 
Science  124;  and  an  open  intercol- 
legiate dance  at  9:30  p.m.  at  the 
Desert  Inn.  Curtain  Call  continues 
in  War  Memorial  Hall  at  7:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  16 

College  Royal  - Open  house  runs 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  today,  with 
events  and  displays  across  campus. 
College  Royal  president  Veronica 
de  Vries  officiates  at  the  official 
opening  at  3: 1 5 p.m.  at  the  Athletics 
Centre.  See  next  week's  At  Guelph 
for  a full  schedule  of  open  house 
events. 

Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days" 
continue  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Art  Exhibition  - A selection  of 
mixed-media  works  by  Ontario  art- 
ist Robert  Fones  opens  today  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  and 
continues  until  April  14.  The  art 
centre  is  open  Tuesday  to  Sunday 
from  noon  to  5 p.m.  Admission  is 
free. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Neil  Simon’s 
Chapter  Two  continues  at  The 
Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the  Trees. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is 
8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $32.50  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office.  Ext. 
3940. 

Sunday,  March  17 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 


Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days" 
continue  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m. 

College  Royal  - Open  house  con- 
tinues from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  across 
campus.  See  next  week’s  A t Guelph 
for  a full  schedule  of  events. 

Monday,  March  18 

International  Development  Semi- 
nar - Jana  Janakiram  of  the  Centre 
for  International  Programs  discus- 
ses “Problems  of  Self-Reliance  in 
Food  in  Developing  Countries: 
Case  Study  of  the  Cameroon”  at 
noon  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Interdepartmental  Virology  Jour- 
nal Club  - Sandy  Kofalvi  of  the 
Department  of  Botany  will  speak  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  VMI  101. 

Tuesday,  March  19 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - Prof.  Sandy  Warley,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business,  is  guest  speaker  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141.  His  topic  is  'The 
GATT  Negotiations  and  Animal 
Agriculture.” 

Our  World  - The  video  “Fragile 
Harvest,"  an  exploration  of  the  con- 
sequences of  growing  plants  in  a 
petrochemical  seal,  will  be  shown 
at  noon  in  UC  442. 

Physics  Lecture  - Norman  Ness, 
president  of  B ARTOL  Research  In- 
stitute at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  discusses  “U.S.  Missions 
to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune” at  4: 1 0 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
1 13.  The  free  lecture  is  sponsored 
by  the  Guelph  chapter  of  Sigma  Xi 
and  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Wednesday,  March  20 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins 
at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday 
with  God  is  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship 
meets  downtown;  rides  leave  from 
the  UC  front  desk  at  5 p.m. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - Guest 
speaker  is  Prof.  Laura  Nagy,  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  discussing  “Effect 
of  Ethanol  on  Adenosine  Transport 
and  cAMP  Signal  Transduction." 
The  talk  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - David  Yeung 
of  HJ.  Heinz  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 
asks“What  Can  We  Do  in  Nutrition 
for  Third  World  Countries?"  at  4 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 


Zoology  Seminar  - This’s  week’s 
topic  is  “Individual-Based  Model- 
ling of  a Small-Mouth  Bass  Popula- 
tion" with  Donald  DeAngelis  of 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 
The  seminar  begins  at  4 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 

Baha’i  Fireside  - The  Association 
for  Baha’i  Studies  discusses  “The 
Spiritual  Nature  of  Man"  from  7 to 
9 p.m.  in  UC  334. 

Lecture  - Syndicated  columnist 
Gwynne  Dyer  will  speak  on  “New 
World  Order:  The  Virtuous  Circle" 
at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Dyer  will  comment  on  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  “new"  Europe  and  the 
West.  Advance  tickets  are  $7.50 
general,  $5.50  for  students,  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office. 
Tickets  at  the  door  are  $8.50  and 
$6.50. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice 
in  "Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 
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What’s  new  at  the  bookstore 


by  Darla  Stipanovich 

U of  G Bookstore 

You  can  just  begin  to  feel  it.  The  air 
begins  to  warm,  the  sun  shines  on 
your  face,  and  your  shoulders  relax 
out  of  their  wintertime  scrunch. 
Spring.  The  word  provides  hope  all 
by  itself. 

Nothing  feels  more  springlike  to 
me  than  a bag  full  of  seed 
catalogues  and  garden  books.  My 
catalogues  are  filled  with  check 
marks  and  sketches  of  where  new 
garden  beds  will  go  and  how  to 
eliminate  any  semblance  of  grass. 
My  idea  of  the  perfect  yard  is  one 
filled  with  edible  plants,  herbs  and 
vegetables,  and  precious  little  lawn. 

At  the  bookstore,  our  horticultural 
and  garden  section  on  the  lower 
level  is  overflowing  with  books  that 
will  chase  away  the  last  vestiges  of 
cold,  grey  winter.  To  warm  you  up 
even  more,  we’re  offering  our  entire 
garden  inventory  at  1 0 per  cent  off 
for  the  month  of  March. 

These  are  new  titles,  many  just 
brought  in  from  this  week’s  London 
Book  Fair,  and  we've  tried  to  pro- 
vide something  for  every  kind  of 
gardener.  That  includes  the  entire 
Harrowsmith  series;  volumes  on 
companion  gardening,  water  gar- 
dens, bugs  you  want  in  your  garden 
and  bugs  you  don’t;  and  photog- 
raphy books  on  gardens  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

While  you  wait  out  the  last  few 
blasts  of  winter,  why  not  curl  up 


^UNIVERSITY 
BOOK  STORE 


with  one  of  these  books  and  allow 
your  mind  to  wander  off  into  an 
early  spring? 

If  you  didn’t  have  a chance  to  es- 
cape somewhere  warm  this  winter, 
then  find  escape  in  a book  that 
provides  some  laughs. 

I managed  to  giggle  all  the  way 
through  February  with  the  help  of 
four  such  titles  — There's  a Country 
in  my  Cellar  by  Russell  Baker,  Last 
Chance  to  See  by  Douglas  Adams, 
Skinny  Legs  and  All  by  Tom  Rob- 
bins and  Hayduke  Lives,  the  last 
book  by  Edward  Abbey,  who  died 
last  month. 

Baker  is  familiar  to  those  of  us 
who  admit  addiction  to  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times.  He’s  a columnist, 
humorist  and  political  commen- 
tator. There’s  a Country  in  My  Cel- 
lar is  his  second  collection  of 
columns  and  essays  reflecting 
America's  headlines  over  the  last  25 
years. 


Last  Chance  to  See  by  the  author 
of  The  Hitchhiker's  Guide  to  the 
Galaxy  is  incredibly  funny,  even 
though  he’s  writing  about  en- 
dangered species.  This  seems 
bizarre,  but  it’s  true.  Adams’s  en- 
thusiasm for  seeing  animals  that  are 
on  the  descending  end  of  evolution 
thanks  to  constant  harassment  by 
humans  is  so  delightful,  you  can  al- 
most forget  how  sad  the  subject 
matter  is. 

Robbins’s  timely  work,  Skinny 
Legs  and  All,  is  a hilarious  recount- 
ing of  Isaac  and  Ishmael’s  descen- 
dants, the  Arabs  and  Israelis,  and 
their  constant  attempts  to  remove 
each  other  from  the  planet.  Like  all 
of  this  author’s  work,  description 
does  not  do  it  justice. 

Abbey’s  sequel  to  The  Monkey 
Wrench  Gang  was  released  just  fol- 
lowing his  death.  In  Hayduke  Lives, 
George  Washington  Hayduke  is 
back  to  wreak  further  chaos  on 
cold-hearted,  environment-hating, 
desert  destroyers  — those  machine 
operators  who  would  dam  rivers 
and  make  them  run  straight  and 
true.  Hayduke  lives  by  his  own  code 
of  ethics,  always  just  outside  the 
law,  like  an  environmental  Jesse 
James. 

Although  they  can’t  exactly 
replace  a week  in  Cuba,  these  four 
books  can  be  counted  on  to  warm 
your  heart  and  ease  the  burden  of 
the  last  weeks  of  winter.  □ 


USRPD  awards  support 
Third  World  research 


Applications  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted for  the  1991  International 
Rural  Development  Research 
Awards. 

The  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development  is 
making  available  $30,000,  to  be 
divided  among  three  or  four 
recipients,  to  support  field  re- 
search in  a Third  World  country. 
The  maximum  amount  of  any  one 
award  is  $9,000. 

The  awards  are  open  to  any  U of 
G graduate  student  doing  research 
in  international  rural  planning  and 


development.  Applicants  will  be 
judged  on  the  quality  of  the  re- 
search proposal  they  prepare. 
Proposals  must  include  a detailed 
budget,  timetable,  proposed  su- 
pervisory committee  and  an  in- 
dication of  probable  institutional 
arrangements  in  the  country 
where  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

Proposals  must  be  submitted  by 
April  8 at  5 p.m.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Prof.  David  Douglas, 
director  of  USRPD,  at  Ext 
3154.D 


Our  people 


Dirk  Tel  of  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science  recently 
spent  two  weeks  at  the  International 
Institute  of  Tropical  Agriculture  in 
Ibadan,  Nigeria.  He  taught  an  ad- 
vanced course  in  soil  and  plant 
analysis  for  trainers  from  various 
parts  of  Africa  and  was  an  invited 
speaker  at  the  inaugural  conference 
of  the  Soil  and  Plant  Analytical 
Laboratories  Network  for  Africa. 
His  topic  was  ‘Management  of  a 


Laboratory  in  the  Tropics.”  Tel  was 
also  nominated  to  the  network’s  in- 
ternational steering  committee  as 
adviser. 

Ted  White,  an  instructor  in  the 
marine  biology  laboratory,  was  co- 
leader of  a two-day  aquaculture  ex- 
tension course  on  ‘Recirculation 
Systems  in  Aquaculture”  at 
Malaspina  College  in  Nanaimo, 
B.C.  □ 


Positions  elsewhere 


Carousel  magazine  sponsors  writing  contest 


Carousel,  the  University’s  literary 
arts  magazine,  is  holding  its  third 
annual  Castle  Cowchip  Literary 
Contest  for  short  fiction  and 
poetry. 

Open  to  anyone  in  the  Guelph 
area,  the  contest  will  award  first-, 
second-  and  third-place  prizes  in 
the  categories  of  short  fiction  to  a 
maximum  of  2,500  words  and 
poems  to  a maximum  of  60  lines. 
Prizes  of  $40,  $30  and  $20  will  be 
awarded. 

The  deadline  for  the  contest  is 
March  22.  The  entry  fee  is  $5  per 
submission.  Send  entries  to  Room 


2 1 7 of  the  University  Centre. 

Preliminary  judges  are  Carousel 
editors  Shirley  Senoff  and  Ross 
Bolton.  Final  judges  are  Profs. 
Stuart  Hunter  and  Janice  Kulyk 
Keefer,  English  Language  and 


Literature.  The  two  top  works 
from  each  category  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  November  issue  of 
Carousel. 

For  more  information,  call  763- 
4216.  □ 


The  University  of  Northern  British 
Columbia,  Canada’s  newest  univer- 
sity, seeks  applications  for  the  posi- 
tions of  vice-president,  academic, 
and  vice-president,  administration, 
to  assume  duties  July  I . 

Serving  the  northern  two-thirds  of 
British  Columbia,  with  a main  cam- 
pus in  Prince  George,  the  university 
will  have  a range  of  arts,  science  and 
professional  programs  specifically 
targeted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

Publications 


northern  B.C.  area. 

Applications,  including  cur- 
riculum vitae  and  the  names  of  at 
least  three  references,  will  be 
received  until  the  positions  are 
filled,  with  priority  given  to  applica- 
tions postmarked  by  March  3 1 . 

They  should  be  submitted  to 
Geoffrey  Weller,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Northern  British  Columbia, 
Box  1950,  Station  A,  Prince 
George,  B.C.  V2L  5E3.  □ 


Treat  yourself  to 
a special  dining  experience  at  the 

Whippletree  Restaurant 


Licenced  under 
LLBO 

Reservations 

519-767-5035 


Located  on  the 
4th  Floor 
University 
Centre 

(rtcur  the  north  elevators) 


The  second  book  of  proceedings 
from  the  1989  conference  ‘Ethics 
and  Technology:  Ethical  Choices  in 
the  Age  of  Pervasive  Technology” 
has  been  published  by  Thompson 
Educational  Publishing,  Inc.,  of 
Toronto.  Critical  Choices  was 
edited  by  retired  Political  Studies 
professor  Henry  Wiseman,  con- 
ference chair,  Jokelee  Vanderkop; 
and  Prof.  Jorge  Nef,  Political 
Studies. 

Graphic  Communication  for 
Landscape  Architects,  a reference 


book  by  Prof.  Lari  Wester,  School 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  was 
published  last  summer  by  Van 
Nostrand  Rienhold  in  New  York. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Robert  Brown 
and  former  graduate  student  Susan 
Krys,  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  Land 
Resource  Science,  on  “A  Model  for 
Estimating  Radiation  Received  by  a 
Person  in  the  Landscape,”  was  pub- 
lished in  Landscape  Research,  Vol. 
15,  No.  3,  pages  33  to  37.  □ 


Visitor 


Gordon  Kirkwood  of  Cornell 
University,  an  authority  on  classical 
Greek  literature,  will  visit  the 
Department  of  Languages  and 
Literatures  March  11  to  15. 

A graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Kirkwood  is  author  of  A 
Study  of  Sopho clean  Drama , A 
Short  Guide  to  Classical  Mythol- 
ogy, Early  Greek  Monody:  The  His- 
tory of  a Poetic  Form  and  Selections 
from  Pindar. 

While  at  Guelph,  he  will  give  two 


lectures— “Exit  Oedipus”March  12 
at  2 p.m.  in  Room  1 17  of  the  Mac- 
Kinnon building  and  “Enter 
Heracles”  March  13  at  11  a.m.  in 
Room  029.  All  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend. 

He  will  also  lead  a seminar  of  in- 
terest to  specialists  in  Greek  on 
“Editing  Sophocles”  March  14  at  3 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Kirkwood  will  also  be  available 
for  consultation.  To  arrange  an  ap- 
pointment, call  Ext.  3156.  □ 


NSERC  workshop  planned 


The  Office  of  the  Vice-President  for 
Research  is  sponsoring  a workshop 
March  7 aimed  at  helping  faculty 
increase  their  success  in  ihe  com- 
petition for  strategic  grants  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

In  1 990,  NSERC  reorganized  its 
strategic  grants  program,  making 
significant  changes  in  application 
procedures.  The  workshop  is  aimed 
at  making  faculty  aware  of  these 
changes,  as  well  as  the  differences 


between  the  review  criteria  used  for 
the  strategic  program  and  the 
regular  operating  grant  program. 

The  session  will  be  led  by  Prof. 
Brian  Derbyshire,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
who  served  on  a review  panel  last 
year,  and  Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg, 
Microbiology,  who  headed  a suc- 
cessful team  application.  It  begins 
at  3:10  p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the 
University  Centre.  □ 
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Animal  welfare 
centre  kicks  off  drive 
for  membership  . .3 

Calendar  4 


Open  for 
business 

The  finishing  touches  were 
added  last  week  to  the  new 
Sales  and  Leasing  Centre, 
open  for  business  since 
early  January.  The  double 
trailer  will  serve  as  a leasing 
and  administrative  base  for 
the  Research  Park  Centre 
and  as  an  information  office 
for  the  Village  by  The  Ar- 
boretum. The  centre  is  lo- 
cated at  36  Stone  Rd.  W„  on 
the  southwest  corner  of 
Gordon  Street  and  Stone. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher, 
Creative  Services 


It’s  College  Royal 
weekend ! 


See  page  4 for  a full  schedule 
of  events. 


Policy  provides  mediation  for  grad  students,  advisers 


by  Marla  Konrad 
Staff  writer 

The  new  responsibilities  policy  for  graduate 
students  and  advisers  recently  passed  by 
Senate  will  include  a mediation  procedure  for 
resolving  disputes. 

In  the  past,  if  graduate  students  and  their 
faculty  advisers  had  a disagreement  that  led 
to  an  impasse  in  their  working  relationship, 
the  existing  responsibilities  guideline  state- 
ment had  no  mechanism  to  resolve  disputes. 

‘There  was  definitely  a gap,”  says  Brian 
Sullivan,  associate  vice-president,  Student 
Affairs,  “but  it’s  excellent  that  the  process  has 
now  been  developed.  Graduate  students  and 
advisers  now  have  something  fitted  to  their 
particular  circumstances  that  is  as  adequate 
as  what  has  been  in  place  for  undergraduate 
students.” 

The  need  for  a revised  policy  was  first  ad- 
dressed in  a graduate  student  initiative  led  by 
Marc  Charbonneau,  president  of  the 
Graduate  Students  Association  (GSA). 

“I  had  a couple  of  friends  who’d  had 
problems  with  their  advisers,”  says 
Charbonneau,  “and  they  realized  they 


couldn’t  do  much  about  it.” 

After  he  approached  Graduate  Studies 
Dean  Doug  Ormrod  about  the  situation,  the 
Board  of  Governors  Committee  on  Student 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  asked  the  Board 
of  Graduate  Studies  (BGS)  to  produce  a 
policy  that  would  include  a mechanism  for 
mediation  of  disputes. 

Although  no  graduate  student  or  faculty  ad- 
viser is  looking  for  problems,  says  Ormrod, 
“it’s  simply  a reality  that  some  pairs  of  in- 
dividuals have  difficulty  communicating  and 
resolving  issues  between  themselves.” 

The  mediation  procedure  set  out  in  the  new 
policy  begins  with  an  informal  procedure 
whereby  a faculty  or  professional  staff  mem- 
ber will  act  as  the  graduate  student/adviser 
mediation  consultant. 

“The  consultant  will  be  an  ombudsperson  to 
talk  with  both  parties  and  attempt  to  help 
them  resolve  problems,”  says  Ormrod,  who 
will  function  as  consultant  in  the  first  year  of 
the  policy. 

If  the  informal  procedure  is  unsuccessful,  a 
special  BGS  committee  will  hold  hearings  to 
make  a specific  recommendation.  The  com- 


mittee will  have  five  members,  including  at 
least  two  graduate  students  and  two  faculty 
members. 

If  the  formal  procedure  fails  to  satisfy  one 
or  both  parties,  the  BGS  decision  may  be 
appealed  through  the  established  procedures 
of  the  University. 

Ormrod  and  Sullivan  credit  Charbonneau 
for  doing  much  of  the  work  preparing  the  new 
policy.  “Marc  did  an  outstanding  job,”  says 
Sullivan.  “It’s  a good  example  of  how  impor- 
tant a contribution  individual  students  can 
make.  Because  of  his  efforts,  it  has  probably 
seen  the  light  of  day  much  sooner  than  it 
would  have  otherwise." 

Charbonneau’s  approach  to  writing  and 
revising  the  policy  was  to  combine  the  old 
responsibilities  guidelines  with  the  complaint 
procedure  he  found  in  the  sexual  harassment 
policy.  He  says  he  chose  the  sexual  harass- 
ment policy  because  it  provided  a good  model 
of  a well-written  and  concise  document,  put 
together  with  the  help  of  outside  consultants 
and  solicitors. 

During  the  drafting  stage,  copies  of  the 
policy  were  given  to  members  of  the  GSA 


board  of  directors  to  post  in  their  departments 
for  comments  from  students.  Faculty  saw  the 
policy  when  copies  were  circulated  to  depart- 
ment chairs  and  school  directors. 

Ormrod  doesn’t  believe  the  new  policy  will 
bring  many  more  problems  to  the  surface 
each  year. 

“The  very  existence  of  the  policy  and  the 
formal  procedure  may  minimize  the  number 
of  disputes,”  he  says.  “People  don’t  like  to  get 
involved  in  a formal  procedure  and  will  work 
harder  to  resolve  issues  among  themselves.” 

Ormrod  says  he  hears  of  only  a handful  of 
complaints  each  year.  But  “we  suspect  there 
are  more  problems  that  haven't  surfaced  and 
tensions  that  haven’t  been  alleviated.  We  will 
encourage  people  to  use  the  process  to  solve 
their  problems  quickly  because  ongoing 
problems  can  be  counterproductive.” 

Whether  or  not  the  policy  is  used  often, 
Ormrod  is  pleased  with  the  positive  response 
he  has  received  so  far  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion it  has  generated. 

‘It’s  a very  good  example  of  a faculty- 
student-administration  collaboration,”  he 
says.  □ 


New  director  of  Physical  Resources  appointed 


Roger  Jenkins,  an  assistant  direc- 
tor in  Physical  Resources,  has 
been  named  director  effective 
March  1 3.  He  succeeds  A1  Brown, 
who  is  taking  early  retirement. 

Jenkins  joined  the  University  in 
1966  as  staff  assistant  for  Physi- 
cal Resources  and  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Administrative 
Department  a year  later.  He  be- 
came assistant  director  for 
Auxiliary  Operations  in  Physical 
Resources  in  1977. 

Jenkins  has  been  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the 
University’s  housekeeping, 
grounds,  safety  and  security  and 
administrative  functions,  and  has 
served  on  a number  of  University 
committees,  as  well  as  the 
University  Centre  Board. 


In  the  past  year,  he  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  U of  G’s  recycling 
efforts  as  chair  of  the  campus  recy- 
cling  committee.  He  has  also 
served  on  the  City  of  Guelph  Recy- 
cling Liaison  Committee. 

For  three  years,  Jenkins  was  the 
representative  for  the  Ontario  As- 
sociation of  Physical  Plant  Ad- 
ministrators on  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  com- 
mittee for  reporting  physical  plant 
cost. 

Brown  joined  the  University  in 
1965  as  head  of  Engineering  Ser- 
vices, then  became  director  of 
Physical  Resources  in  1968. 

In  this  position,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  and  im- 
plementation of  the  campus 
master  plan.  □ 


Al  Brown 


Cancer  research 
pioneer  to  give 
Chappel  lecture 

Dr.  Victor  Ling,  head  of  the  Ontario 
Cancer  Institute’s  division  of 
molecular  and  structural  biology  and 
a professor  of  medical  biophysics  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  will  give 
the  annual  Chappel  lecture  in 
biomedical  sciences  March  20. 

Ling  has  achieved  international 
acclaim  for  his  discovery  of  the 
multi-drug  resistance  gene,  which 
has  resulted  in  new  approaches  to 
cancer  chemotherapy.  He  will  speak 
on  “Genes  and  Molecules  Important 
for  Resistance  to  Anti-Cancer 
Drugs:  Implications  for  Membrane 
Biology." 

The  public  lecture  begins  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Room  442  of  the  University 
Centre.A 
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Committed  to  making  the  university  a better  place  to  work 


The  University- wide  results  of 
our  first  employee  morale 
survey  were  published  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  At  Guelph.  This  is 
the  culmination  of  more  than  a 
year  of  effort  by  the  Working 


Group  on  Employee  Morale, 
which  was  established  in  late 
1989.  It  is,  I believe,  the  first  such 
survey  conducted  and  published 
by  a university. 

The  working  group  was  estab- 
lished to  better  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  “morale"  so  we 
could  measure  it  and  identify  the 
main  concerns  of  our  employees 
and  seek  ways  of  addressing  these 
concerns.  We  wanted  to  establish 
some  base  measures  of  employee 
morale  so  that  when  we  imple- 
mented actions  to  improve  morale, 
we  would  have  a reference  point. 

During  the  early  phases  of  its 
work,  the  working  group  devoted 
considerable  time  to  defining 
morale  and  determining  what  af- 
fects it.  The  group  consulted  wide- 
ly both  within  and  outside  the 
University  to  learn  what  factors 
influence  morale  and  how  such 
factors  could  be  measured. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  best 
way  to  determine  morale  and  es- 
tablish a base  measure  was  to  sur- 
vey all  employees.  To  develop  the 


survey  instruments  for  faculty  and 
staff,  the  working  group  consulted 
at  length  with  all  employee  groups 
on  campus.  The  resulting  survey 
was  conducted  from  November 
through  December  right  across  the 
University. 

It  is  significant  that  3,200  people 
— 79  per  cent  of  all  University 
employees  — took  the  time  to 
respond  to  the  survey,  and  1,500 
respondents  wrote  in  additional 
comments. 

This  shows  a high  level  of  com- 
mitment to  the  University  and  op- 
timism that  we  can  work  together 
to  bring  about  improvements  in 
our  working  environment,  and 
thus  strengthen  our  ability  to 
achieve  the  many  goals  we  have 
set  for  the  University. 

Within  the  next  two  weeks, 
managers  and  heads  of  units  will 
receive  the  results  for  their  in- 
dividual departments,  as  well  as 
University- wide  data.  Individual 
units  will  be  able  to  compare  their 
responses  to  specific  issues  with 
the  overall  response. 


I have  charged  each  chair  or 
manager  with  the  responsibility  of 
presenting  these  results  to  faculty 
and  staff  at  departmental  meet- 
ings. These  meetings  will  be  a 
starting  point  to  develop  plans  that 
will  address  the  principal  issues 
identified  in  the  units. 

Some  issues  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed on  a University-wide 
basis.  The  senior  administration 
and  I will  be  looking  at  how  we 
might  address  these  issues  within 
the  context  of  restrained  funding. 

At  Guelph  will  cover  in  more 
detail  the  major  issues  that 
emerged  in  the  survey,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  general  themes 
covered,  such  as  employee 
development,  evaluation,  working 
environment  and  leadership. 

The  working  group  has  finished 
its  job  of  identifying  what  affects 
employee  morale.  Now  it’s  up  to 
chairs,  deans,  directors,  unit 
managers,  faculty  and  staff  to  im- 
plement action  plans  that  will  ad- 
dress the  issues  identified. 

I would  like  to  reiterate  that  we 


are  committed  to  action.  Many 
people  poured  considerable  effort 
into  conducting  the  employee 
morale  survey  to  identify  problems 
and  issues.  We  will  now  develop 
action  plans  to  tackle  these 
problems,  with  the  goal  of  making 
the  University  of  Guelph  a better 
place  to  work. 

I would  like  to  thank  all  3,200 
employees  for  filling  out  the  sur- 
vey and  the  members  of  the  work- 
ing group  for  their  dedication  to 
this  task  during  the  past  15 
months.  In  particular,  I want  to 
thank  the  committee’s  chair,  Prof. 
Brian  Earn,  Psychology,  whose 
patience,  intelligence  and  leader- 
ship were  instrumental  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Guelph’s  first  employee 
morale  survey. 


Graduate 

news 


The  final  examination  of  Mark 
Summers,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  a candidate  for  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree,  is  March  Mat 
1:30  p.m.  in  Room  141  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  build- 
ing. 

The  thesis  is  “Energy  Metabolism 
in  the  Broiler  Chick."  Summers’s 
adviser  is  Prof.  Larry  Milligan. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
lo&Uend.  Q 
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Personnel 

report 

Appointments 

Percy  Jewell  of  Fergus  has  been  ap- 
pointed materiels  manager  for  Pur- 
chasing  and  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital. 

Retirements 

James  Conroy  has  retired  from  the 
associate  dean’s  office  in  OVC. 

Donald  Hood  has  retired  from  Re- 
search Station  Services. 

Donald  Homey  has  retired  from 
the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies. 

Bob  Davis,  assistant  director,  En- 
gineering  Services,  Physical 
Resources,  is  taking  early  retire- 
ment at  the  end  of  March.  □ 


Letters  to 
the  editor 

Style  discourteous 

I was  delighted  to  learn  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ontario  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Lincoln  Alexander  as  the 
next  chancellor  of  U of  G.  His  sub- 
stantial accomplishments  and  im- 
mense dignity  will  embellish  the 
academic  community,  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  position  will  bring 
pleasure  to  all  members  of  the 
University. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  At  Guelph,  in 
its  Feb.  26  News  Bulletin  announc- 
ing the  appointment,  chose  to  refer 
to  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
chancellor  designate  simply  as 
“Alexander.”  The  omission  of  ap- 
propriate honorifics  was  a discour- 
tesy and  an  embarrassment  and 
should  not  have  been  permitted. 

At  Guelph  has  been  guilty  of  such 
omissions  in  its  reports  for  several 
years,  apparently  in  deference  to  a 
stylistic  convention  of  obscure 
origin.  Numerous  distinguished 
visitors  and  scholars,  and  our  own 
colleagues  whose  activities  have 
been  the  subject  of  your  reports, 
have  been  accorded  similar  dis- 
courtesy, and  it  is  time  to  stop  the 
practice. 

If  the  price  of  stylistic  conformity 
is  the  abandonment  of  good  man- 
ners, then  it  is  not  worth  it. 

Prof.  Norman  Gibbins 
Department  of  Microbiology 
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Honors  to  human  biology  students 


The  School  of  Human  Biology  recently  presented 
its  first  W.H.  Boyd  Scholarship,  named  in  honor  of 
retired  faculty  member  Bill  Boyd,  to  Anne  Wideman. 
At  the  presentation  ceremony  are,  from  left  to  right, 
alumni  donors  Fred  Jewson  and  Douglas  Woolley, 


who  graduated  in  1 971 ; Boyd;  Wideman;  Prof.  John 
Barclay,  acting  chair  of  the  school;  and  CBS  Dean 
Bruce  Sells.  The  school  also  presented  the  John  T. 
Powell  Award  to  Richard  Staines  and  the  Alex 
Peepre  Memorial  Scholarship  to  Laurie  Spratt. 

Photo  by  Gilian  MacPherson,  Human  Biology 
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Centre  for  animal  welfare 
kicks  off  membership  drive 


A public  lecture  entitled  “Animal 
Welfare:  What  Do  Animals  Feel?" 
will  kick  off  a membership  drive  for 
U of  G’s  new  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Animal  Welfare.  The  lecture  is 
March  26  at  4 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall. 

The  purpose  of  the  centre  — the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  Canada  — is 
to  consolidate  and  reinforce  the  ef- 
forts of  researchers  studying  animal 
welfare  at  the  University. 

In  the  lecture.  Prof.  Ian  Duncan, 
director  of  the  centre,  will  explore 
how  scientists  can  investigate  how 
animals  feel  about  their  treatment. 
Duncan  says  he  has  discovered  in 
his  own  research  that  when  animals 
are  given  a choice  on  various 
aspects  of  their  environment,  they 
will  choose  things  they  feel  good 
about  and  avoid  things  they  don't 
like. 

Most  animals,  for  example,  will 
work  hard  to  avoid  being 
frightened,  he  says.  But  assessing 
what  an  animal  likes  is  sometimes  a 
little  more  difficult. 

“Many  animals  need  a stimulus  to 


remind  them  of  something,”  he  says. 
“They  have  to  be  reminded  to  realize 
it’smissing.” 

Duncan  has  25  years  of  ex- 
perience studying  stress  and  welfare 
of  agricultural  animals. 

As  director  of  the  centre,  his  role 
is  to  encourage  investigation, 
analysis,  debate  and  research  into 
animal  welfare  and  ethics  by  the  50 
faculty  members  associated  with 
the  centre.  □ 


Yes!  I want  to  support  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Animal  Welfare 

□ Annual  member  $25  □ Student  $1 0 * Additional  donation  $ 

A receipt  for  income  taxes  will  be  issued  - Registration  no.  00533363-20-1 5 
Enclosed  is:  $ 


Address: 

Postal  code  _ 
Phone: 


*An  additional  donation  will  support  projects  and  programs  of  the  centre. 
Send  to:  The  Centre  for  tne  Study  of  Animal  Welfare 

Development  Office,  Alumni  House 
University  of  Guelph  NIG  2W1 

Make  cheques  payable  to  the  University  of  Guelph  (CSAW) 


Books 


Exploring  theories  of  social  deviance 


Prof.  Mohammad  Nawaz,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  is  the  editor  and 
contributor  to  a new  book,  Explor- 
ing Social  Deviance , published  in 
January  by  Canadian  Scholars’ 
Press. 

The  book  is  designed  as  a sup- 
plementary text  to  study  some 
aspects  of  deviance  and  social  con- 
trol. It  is  primarily  concerned  with  a 
critical  evaluation  of  the  main  con- 
cepts, theories  and  social  processes 
of  deviance. 

Nawaz  describes  the  book  as  an 
attempt  to  provide  a deeper  insight 
into  the  dynamics  of  the  meaning 
and  motivation  of  deviance  and 
conformity.  There  has  been  little 
material  available  to  date  that  criti- 
cally evaluates  the  major  theories  in 
this  particular  field,  he  says. 

Also  missing  in  most  texts  is  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
issue  of  social  control  — that  global 
change  can  be  made  at  a societal 
level  and  lead  to  conditions  not  con- 
ducive to  deviance. 

Notices 


In  addition,  the  book  brings 
Canadian  research  material  into 
focus  for  the  first  time,  says  Nawaz. 
He  notes  that  most  Canadian  re- 
search is  involved  with  theoretical 
discussion  and  does  not  adequately 
study  data  on  deviant  behavior,  its 
distribution  and  concentration. 

Nawaz  predicts  that  the  study  of 
social  deviance  will  grow  in  impor- 
tance on  an  international  level. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  social 
deviance  is  widely  pervasive  in 
society.  It  will  grow,  especially 
among  young  people.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  growth  and  prolifera- 
tion of  youth  gangs  in  recent  years, 
primarily  in  urban  areas.” 

Nawaz,  who  spent  several  years 
writing  and  editing  Exploring  So- 
cial Deviance,  is  an  expert  on 
deviance,  criminology  and  drug  use. 
He  is  currently  at  work  on  a two- 
volume  publication.  The 
Criminological  Imagination.  It  will 
examine  theory  and  research  on 
crime  and  control  of  crime.  □ 


Caring  for  your  back 

Retired-  human  biology  professor 
John  Powell  will  again  offer  a back 
program  this  spring  through  Health 
Services.  The  classes  will  run  Wed- 
nesdays from  1 1 a.m.  to  noon  in  the 
wrestling  room  in  the  Athletics 
Centre.  The  program  begins  March 
20  and  runs  to  May  8.  To  register, 
call  Gisele  MacNeil  at  Ext.  2133. 

Surplus  sales 

SurplusSales  in  Blackwood  Hall  has 
the  following  items  for  departmental 
sale:  SD  1095  — two  red  steno 
chairs  and  one  executive  chair,  SD 
1079  — egg  and  chick  incubators 
(table  models);  SD  1074  — Volker 
Craig  415  APL  terminal  and  key- 
board; SD  1065  — filing  cabinet, 
straight  and  curved  dividers, SD  879 


— Cryostat  Microtome.  The  follow- 
ing items  are  available  for  public 
sale:  SD  1 092  — five  dressers,  desks, 
steno  chairs,  swivel  executive  chairs 
and  bicycles.  For  viewing  or  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  8 1 39. 

Women  and  AIDS 

The  U.S.-based  International  Centre 
for  Research  on  Women  is  offering 
15  grants  of  about  $65,000  for  re- 
search on  the  behavioral,  social  and 
cultural  factors  that  determine 
women’s  risk  of  HIV  infection. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  April 
15.  For  more  information,  call  Inter- 
national Education  Services,  Ext. 
6915,  or  write  to  the  International 
Centre  for  Research  on  Women, 
1717  Massachusetts  Ave.  N W,  Suite 
302,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Cult  awareness  focus  of  CSRC program 


Cults  and  cult-like  activity  are 
more  common  and  occur  closer  to 
home  than  most  people  realize, 
says  Rev.  Ed  Den  Haan,  chaplain 
in  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre. 

Next  week,  the  U of  G com- 
munity will  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  more  about  the  cult 
phenomenon  in  a three-day 
presentation  on  “Cult  and  Mind 
Control  Awareness”  sponsored  by 
Campus  Ministry. 

“Guelph  is  not  a hotbed  of  cult 
activity,"  says  Den  Haan, “but  I see 
evidence  of  manipulation  in  many 
ways.” 

Every  year  or  two,  a cult  will 
emerge  on  campus,  he  says.  He 
recalls  one  group  that  came  on 
campus  claiming  to  be  raising 
money  for  a hunger  project.  “It 
was  a scam  by  people  who  used 
the  problem  of  world  hunger  to 
raise  money  and  then  misallo- 
catedit." 

Andrea  Bartliff,  a peer  helper  in 
CSRC,  says  other  groups  or  in- 
dividuals falsely  claim  to  be  sent 


on  a religious  mission,  using  the 
name  of  God  or  Satan  to  substan- 
tiate their  claims.  “That  is  certain- 
ly one  way  to  get  people  to  comply 
with  their  wishes,”  she  says. 

In  addition  to  individuals  or 
groups  of  a religious  nature.  Den 
Haan  warns  that  people  can  be 
susceptible  to  individuals  who  try 
mind-control  techniques.  That  in- 
cludes the  use  of  fear,  guilt,  de- 
pendency, threats  and  physical 
and  verbal  abuse  to  get  a person 
under  control. 

Most  enticing  of  all  is  love 
bombing”  — overwhelming 
someone  with  love  — which  preys 
on  the  lonely  and  vulnerable  and 
on  people's  need  to  feel  part  of  a 
group. 

Den  Haan  believes  students  new 
to  campus  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  cult  and  mind  control. 
They’ve  just  left  a safe  home  en- 
vironment and  are  now  entering  a 
university  environment,  where 
boundaries  are  no  longer  set. 

“Anyone  undergoing  change  or 
transition  is  susceptible,"  he  says. 


“People  will  use  black  and  white 
arguments  or  intellectual  games 
and  get  others  so  confused  they 
don’t  know  where  they’re  at.” 

The  Campus  Ministry  is  spon- 
soring the  “Cult  and  Mind  Control 
Awareness”  program  to  raise  con- 
sciousness of  cult  or  cult-like  ac- 
tivity and  to  connect  people  to  the 
resources  available  on  campus, 
says  Den  Haan. 

“People  are  blind  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  happening  on  campus,”  says 
peer  helper  Jennifer  Hamilton. 
“Only  by  making  them  aware  can 
you  prevent  it.” 

The  program  includes  displays 
March  1 8 and  19  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard  and  evening 
movies  in  North  and  South 
Residences.  On  March  20  at  6 
p.m.,  Robert  Tucker  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Mind  Abuse  will  speak  in 
Room  103  of  the  University 
Centre. 

For  more  information  about  any 
of  the  events,  call  Den  Haan  at 
Ext.  2392.  □ 


It’s  all  in  the  family 

Construction  is  well  under  way  on  the  first  clusters  of  family  housing  the  University  is  building  on  College 
Avenue.  The  first  units  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  July,  with  total  completion  forecast  for  October. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

EXTENDS  AN  INVITATION 

TO  ALL  FACULTY  AND  DEPARTMENT  SECRETARIES 

To  Attend  Our  First  Annual  — TEXTBOOK  FAIR 
March  27,  1991  — 8:30  a.m.  — 3:30  p.m. 
in  the  Bookstore  Foyer  — MacNaughton  Building 

MEET  TEXTBOOK  SALES  REPS  DISPLAYING  TEXTS 
FOR  THE  FALL  SEMESTER. 

Most  reps  will  have  special  deals  for  faculty  to  take 
advantage  of  during  this  one-day  book  fair! 


We  look  forward  to  seeing  you. 


CONTACT: 

Darla  Stipanovich, 
Manager,  or 
Ruth  Ann  Kirk, 

Hedy  Lannois. 

Joan  Tasillio, 
Textbook  Department 
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Calendar 


March  14  to  23 


Thursday,  March  14 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - The 
School  of  Human  Biology  presents 
a lecture  by  Don  Chaffin,  director 
of  the  Centre  for  Ergonomics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  at  9: 1 0 a.m. 
in  Landscape  Architecture  204.  His 
topic  is  “Biomechanics  of  the  Low 
Back  in  Industrial  Work." 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Martine  Boulianne  discusses 
“Cardiorespiratory  Parameters  and 
Homeostasis  at  Rest  and  During 
Exercise  in  T urkeys"  at  11:10  a.m. 
in  Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  Ames  Piano  Quartet, 
performing  on  violin,  viola,  cello 
and  piano,  is  featured  today  at 
I2:10and  1:10 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
1 07.  Admission  is  free. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
study  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
335.  An  ecumenical  community 
get-together  runs  from  5 to  7 p.m. 
in  UC  334.  A Catholic  reconcilia- 
tion service,  with  individual  confes- 
sion, begins  at  5: 15  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Workshop  - International  Educa- 
tion Services  is  sponsoring  a hands- 
on  skills  training  workshop  on 
“Crosscultural  Communication"  at 
3 p.m.  in  UC  429.  Cost  is  $2. 
Register  at  Ext.  6918. 


Reading  - Award-winning  authors 
John  Metcalf  and  Leon  Rooke  read 
from  their  works  at  8 p.m.  in  the 
Faculty  Club  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre.  The  reading  is 
sponsored  by  CFRU,  the  Central 
Student  Association  and  Carousel 
magazine.  Admission  is  $3. 

Friday,  March  15 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a 
sharing  experience  of  worship  and 
discussion  from  a female  perspec- 
tive, begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Muslim  Friday  Prayer  is  at  1 p.m.  in 
UC  533. 

Calcium  Club  - Phil  Byrne  discus- 


ses “Microassays  for  Trans- 
membrane  Electrolyte  Flux”  at 
12:15  p.m.  in  Pathology  1101. 
Rural  Extension  Colloquium  - This 
week’s  topic  is  ‘Technology  Ap- 
plications in  Adult  Education”  with 
Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  director  of  the 
University  School  of  Continuing 
Education.  The  talk  begins  at  3 p.m. 
in  MacLachlan  101. 

Saturday,  March  16 

Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days” 
continue  at  The  Arboretum  until 
April  7.  Exhibits  and  syrup  making 
are  on  display  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Art  Exhibition  - A selection  of 
mixed-media  works  by  Ontario  art- 
ist Robert  Fones  opens  today  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  and 
continues  until  April  14.  The  art 
centre  is  open  Tuesday  to  Sunday 
from  noon  to  5 p.m. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the 
Trees  and  Theatre  Downstairs 
Productions  present  the  Neil  Simon 
comedy  Chapter  Two.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $32.50  and  are  available  at 
the  UC  box  office.  Ext.  3940. 

Sunday,  March  17 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days” 
continue  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m. 

Monday,  March  18 

International  Development  Semi- 
nar - Jana  Janakiram  of  the  Centre 
for  International  Programs  discus- 
ses “Problems  of  Self-Reliance  in 
Food  in  Developing  Countries: 
Case  Study  of  the  Cameroon”  at 
noon  in  MacKinnon  1 32. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Interdepartmental  Virology  Jour- 
nal Club  - Sandy  Kofalvi  of  the 
Department  of  Botany  will  speak  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  VMI  101. 

Tuesday,  March  19 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - Prof.  Sandy  Warley,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business,  is 
guest  speaker  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 


His  topic  is  “The  GATT  Negotia- 
tions and  Animal  Agriculture.” 

Our  World  - The  video  ‘Fragile 
Harvest,”  an  exploration  of  the  con- 
sequences of  growing  plants  in  a 
petrochemical  seal,  will  be  shown  at 
noon  in  UC  442. 

Physics  Lecture  - Norman  Ness, 
president  of  Bartol  Research  In- 
stitute at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  discusses  “U.S.  Missions 
to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune” at  4: 1 0 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
1 1 3.  Ness  has  participated  as  prin- 
cipal investigator  or  project  scien- 
tist in  more  than  20  spacecraft 
projects  studying  magnetic  fields  in 
interplanetary  space.  The  free  lec- 
ture is  sponsored  by  the  Guelph 
chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  and  the 
Department  of  Physics.  Anyone 
wishing  to  meet  privately  with  Ness 
should  call  Prof.  Jock  Buchanan- 
Smith,  Ext.  3691,  or  Prof.  Ross 
Hallett,  Ext.  3989. 

Wednesday,  March  20 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins 
at  8:10  a.m.  jn  UC  533.  Midday 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533.  Immanuel  Christian  Fellow- 
ship meets  downtown;  rides  leave 
from  the  UC  front  desk  at  5 p.m. 
Botany  Seminar  - Charles  Aquadro 
of  Cornell  University  speaks  on 
“Molecular  Population  Genetics  on 
the  Self-Incompatibility  Locus  in 
Brassica"  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Axelrod 
259.  He  will  also  lead  a group  dis- 
cussion at  2:20  p.m.  in  Axelrod  314. 
Private  discussions  can  be  arranged 
through  Steven  Stewart  at  Ext. 
6007  or  8156. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Guest 
speaker  is  Prof.  Laura  Nagy,  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  on  the  “Effect  of 
Ethanol  on  Adenosine  Transport 
and  cAMP  Signal  Transduction.” 
The  talk  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 
Evolution/Systematics  Seminar  - 
Charles  Aquadro  of  Cornell 
University  discusses  ‘Why  is  the 
Genome  Variable?  Insights  from 
Drosophila"  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Food 
Science  202. 

Chappel  Lecture  - Cancer  research 
pioneer  Victor  Ling  speaks  on 
‘Genes  and  Molecules  Important 
for  Resistance  to  Anti-Cancer 
Drugs:  Implications  for  Membrane 
Biology"  at  3:30  p.m.  in  UC  442. 
Nutrition  Seminar  - David  Yeung 
of  H.J.  Heinz  Co.  asks  “What  Can 


Pianist  Martin  Humphreys  per- 
forms March  21  at  the  Music 
Department's  noon-hour  concert . 


We  Do  in  Nutrition  for  Third  World 
Countries?"  at  4 p.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - This’s  week’s 
topic  is  “Individual-Based  Model- 
ling of  a Small-Mouth  Bass  Popula- 
tion” with  Donald  DeAngelis  of 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 
The  seminar  begins  at  4 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 

Baha’i  Fireside  - The  Association 
for  Baha'i  Studies  discusses  ‘The 
Spiritual  Nature  of  Man”  from  7 to 
9 p.m.  in  UC  334. 

Public  Forum  - Robert  Tucker  of 
the  Council  on  Mind  Abuse  will 
speak  at  6 p.m.  in  Room  1 03  of  the 
University  Centre.  Tucker’s  talk  is 
sponsored  by  the  Campus  Ministry 
as  part  of  a “Cult  and  Mind  Control 
Awareness”program. 

Lecture  - Syndicated  columnist 
Gwynne  Dyer  will  speak  on  “New 
World  Order:  The  Virtuous  Circle” 
at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Dyer  will  comment  on  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  “new”  Europe  and  the 
West.  Advance  tickets  are  $7.50 
general,  $5.50  for  students,  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office. 
Tickets  at  the  door  are  $8.50  and 
$6.50. 

Thursday,  March  21 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Judy  Taylordiscusses“The  Ef- 
fect of  Plasma  Blocking  Factor  on 
In  Vitro  Expression  of  Bovine 
Leukemia  Virus”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 


Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - M.Sc.  candidate  Zeliang  Du 
speaks  on  “The  Use  of  Immuniza- 
tion Against  Somatostatin  as  a 
Practical  Growth  Promotant  in 
Swine”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Worship- Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
study  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
335.  An  ecumenical  community 
get-together  runs  from  5 to  7 p.m. 
in  UC  334.  Inter-Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship  discusses  “The  Problem 
of  Evil”  at  7 p.m.  in  Horticultural 
Science  240. 

Concert  - Pianist  Martin 
Humphreys  performs  at  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  His 
rogram  will  feature  works  by 
chumann  and  Beethoven.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - 
An  opening  reception  for  an  exhibi- 
tion by  Ontario  artist  Robert  Fones 
runs  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  the  art 
centre.  Fones  will  give  a gallery  talk 
at  7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  March  22 

Calcium  Club  - This  week’s 
speaker  is  Jill  McCutcheon,  who 
discusses  “Clinical  Biochemical 
Profiles  of  the  Metabolic,  Contrac- 
tile and  Ion  Transport  Systems  of 
Striated  Muscle”  at  12:15  p.m.  in 
Pathology  1101. 

Engineering  Seminar  - Isobel 
Heathcote,  director  of  environmen- 
tal studies  programs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  will  speak  on 
‘Water  Management  in  the  21st 
Century:  Shifting  the  Paradigm 
from  ‘Assimilation  Capacity’  to 
‘Virtual  Elimination’”  at  2 p.m.  in 
UC  441. 

Saturday,  March  23 

Toxicology  Symposium  - The  U of 
G Toxicology  Students’  Associa- 
tion presents  its  fifth  annual  sym- 
posium March  23  on  the  topic 
“Cancer  Research:  Meeting  the 
Challenge.”  Speakers  frojn  U of  G, 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  Mc- 
Master  University  will  discuss  the 
results  and  implications  of  their  re- 
search into  cancer.  Registration 
begins  at  8:30  a.m.  in  Richards  1 24. 
Cost  is  $5  for  the  lectures  only,  $ 1 2 
for  the  lectures,  lunch  and  recep- 
tion. Tickets  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office. 


College  Royal  open  house 


War  Memorial  Hall 


Thursday,  March  14 

7:30  p.m Curtain  Call 

Friday,  March  15 

8 a.m.  to  2 p.m Intercollegiate  judging  competition  New  arena 

6:30  to  9:30  p.m.  ...  Flower-arranging  competition  ...  Horticultural  Science  1 24 

I ,m Curtain  Call War  Memorial  Hall 

9:30  P-m Intercollegiate  dance  Desert  Inn 

Saturday,  March  1 6 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m OPEN  HOUSE Across  campus 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m Guided  tours  Equine  Research  Centre 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m OTS  petting  zoo  OVC  Ward  6 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m Flower-arranging  display Horticultural  Science  1 24 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m Seed  and  forage  show  Crop  Science  1 21 

9a.m.to5p.m Around  the  World  Tour* Crop  Science  116, 117 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m Greenhouse  tours Horticultural  greenhouses 

9 a.m.  to  1 p.m Judging  competition Animal  Science  & Nutrition 

10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  . . . Livestock  show New  arena 

Noon  to  5 p.m  Robert  Fones  exhibit  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

2 10  4 Pm alumni  tours  Alumni  House 

I I a.m..  1 & 3 p.m.  . Chemistry  magic  show  Chemistry  & Microbiology  200 

Wild  Bird  Clinic OVC  sunken  lounge 

Demonstrations,  1 1 a.m.  & 2 p.m. 

Old  MacDonald's  Farm Old  dairy  barn 

Live  animal  surgery  OVC  642, 1438 

Fashion  show  Peter  Clark  Hall 

HAFA  restaurant HAFA  building 

Square  dance  compulsory Athletics  Centre 

1 & 3 p.m Wild  Bird  Clinic  slide  show OVC  1 296 

2 to  5 p.m Cat  show  MacNaughton  1 05 


1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  . 
1 1 a.m.,  1 & 3 p.m. 
11:30  a.m., 

1 :30  & 3:30  p.m.  . 
1 1 :30  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
1 p.m. 


3:1 5 P m Official  opening  Athletics  Centre 

3:33  p m Seed  and  torage  show  awards  . . .Crop  Science 

4 to  8 p.m  HAFA  restaurant  HAFA  building 

7 P-m  Square  dance  optionals  Athletics  Centre 

7:30  P-m Curtain  Call War  Memorial  Hall 


Sunday,  March  17 


11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  . , . OPEN  HOUSE 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  . . . Logging  competition  

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  . . . Seed  and  forage  show 

11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  . . . 'Around  the  World  Tour" 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  . . . Old  Macdonald's  Farm 

11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  . . . Guided  tour 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  . . . Flower-arranging  display  

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  . . . OTS  petting  zoo 

11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  . . . Wild  Bird  Clinic  

Flying  demonstrations,  1 1 a.m.  & 2 p. 

Greenhouse  tours 

Live  animal  surgery 


1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

11  a.m.,  1 & 3 p.m. 
11:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m. 


. . HAFA  restaurant  

Noon  to  5 p.m Dog  show 

Noon  & 2 p.m Chemistry  magic  show 

1 :30  & 3:30  p.m.  . . . Fashion  show  

1 P-m Alumni  square  dance  competition 

1 P-m Bridge-building  competition  . . . . 

1 & 3 p.m Wild  Bird  Clinic  slide  show 

2 p.m Robert  Fones  exhibit  

2 p.m Talentfest 

2:30  p.m Design  demo/workshop  

2 to  4 p.m Alumni  tours  

2 to  5 p.m Cat  show 


Across  campus 
Johnston  Green 
Crop  Science  121 
Crop  Science  116, 117 
Old  dairy  barn 
Equine  Research  Centre 
Horticultural  Science  124 
OVC  Ward  6 
OVC  sunken  lounge 
m. 

Horticultural  greenhouses 
.OVC  642, 1438 

HAFA  building 
. New  arena 

. Chemistry  & Microbiology  200 
.Peter Clark  Hall 
.Athletics  Centre 
.Thornbrough  164 
OVC  1296 

. Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
.War Memorial  Hall 
. Thornbrough  1 64 
.Alumni  House 
.MacNaughton  105 
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